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CHAP.  XXII. 

OfCnpplegate  VTithotit. — 'Fore-street. •--^St.  Giles, Cripple-' 
gate. -^Dissenting  Meeting-houses.^^ Grub-  street. — Oe- 
neral  Monk's  House.^^lvhitecrosS'Street. -^Hospital  iff 
St.  Giles. — Redcross-street.-^'fVilliams's  Library'.*-^** 
Crowder's  Well. — Jewin-street.'-^'-Biirbitan^'-^^-lVii^ 
laughbjf  House. -^Oarter-  Place. — JSridgtwater^square.'^* 
Beech- lane.'-^-Drewrie  House.-^^  Askew*  s  Ahns^hmis^im 
'^^Glovers*  Hall. 

The  bounds  and  principal  streets  of  this  part  of 
the  ward  were  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter ;  we 
now  proceed  to  the  survey  of  it. 

Parallel  to  the  wall  is  Fore-street,  which  extends 
from  MoorfieWs.to  Redcross-str^et,  and  is  one  o  the 
handsomest  streets  in  the  city  of  London »  whether 
it  be  considered  for  its  length  and  breadth,  or  for  the 
neatness  and  uniformity  of  its  buildings ;  the  whole 
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of  the  south  side  having  been  built  by  public  con- 
tract with  the  feity,  upon  an  uniform  plan. 

At  the  south-west  coilier  of  this  street,  and  facing 
Redcross-stre^t,  stands  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  being  dedicated  to 
a  saint  of  that  name,  born  at  Athens,  who  was  Ab- 
bot of  Nismes,  in  FYance.  It  was  founded  about  the 
year  one  thousand,  and  ninety,  by  Alfune,  the  first 
master  of  St,  Bartholomew's-hospital. 

The  old  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  year 
1.5*5  ;  after  which  the  present  structure  was  erected, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  that  fortunately  escaped  the 
dreadful  conflagration  in  1666. 

This  ancient  edifice  may  very  properly  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  best  of  our  Gothic  buildings.  It 
is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length,  sixty- 
three  feet  in  breadth,  thirty-two  feet  high,  to  the 
roof,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  turret. '  The  body  of  the  church  is  well 
enlightened  by  two  rows  of  windows,  which  are 
ti^uly  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  the  spaces  between 
have  buttresses  for  the  support  of  the  wall.  The 
tower  is  well-proportioned,  the  corners  of  it  are  sup- 
ported by  a  kind  of  buttress-work,  and  at  each  cor- 
ner is  a  small  turret.  The  principal  tuixet,  in  the 
centre,  is  light  and  open ;  it  is  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses, and  crowned  with  a  dome,  from  whence  rises 
the  vane.  Over  the  south-east  door  of  the  church 
is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Time,  with  a  scythe  in  One 
hand,  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  was  originally  in  pri- 
vate hands,  till  it  descended  to  one  Alemund,  a 
priest,  who  granted  the  same  (after  his  death,  and 
that  of  Hugh,  his  only  son)  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  St,  PauFs,  whereby  they  became  not  only 
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ordinaries  of  the  parish,  but  likewise  patrons  of  the 
vicarage,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

There  are  several  endowments  belonging  to  this 
church,  for  the  performance  of  divine  service,  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  year,  particularly  six  sermons  to 
be  preached  in  Lent,  and  a  gift  sermon  on  All  Saints? 
day;  when  the  donations,  left  by  several  benefactors^ 
to  be  given  on  that  day,  are  distributed  to  the  poor^ 
at  the  discretion  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens; 

The  site  of  this  parish  was  anciently  a  fen,  ot 
moor,' and  the  houses  and  gardens  thereupon,  were 
accounted  a  village  without  the  wall  of  London,  called 
Mora;  which,  in  process  of  time,  increased  greatly 
in  number  of  buildings,  and  was  constituted  a  pre- 
bend of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  of  that  appellation.  And 
now  this  village  is  totally  swallowed  up  by  London^ 
and  the  prebendary  of  Mora,  or  Mora  without  the 
wall  of  London,  hath  the  ninth  stall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  choir,  in  St.  PauFs  cathedral;  of  whom 
it  is  said,  Nigellus  Medicus  was  the  first  pre^ 
bendary. 

Part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  city  remains  on  the 
Bouth  and  east  sides  of  the  church-yard,  belonging 
to  this  parish ;  particularly  one  of  the  bastions', 
which  is  close  against  the  back  part  of  Barbers'- 
hall. 

This  church  has  received  the  remains  of  several 
eminent  writers,  among  whom  may  be  named  Speed, 
the  celebrated  English  historian  and  topographer  { 
Fox,  the  martyrologist ;  Glover,  an  indefatigable  an- 
tiquarian, and  the  immortal  Milton,  who  was  buried 
in  the  chancel,  and  vvhose  remains  wereiately  disco^ 
vered,  in  making  some  alterations  in  that  part  of  the 
church. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  Aldermanbury-postern^ 
is  a  very  handsome  meeting-hous6,  built  of  brick; 

and 
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f l^d  ther^  M  another,  equally  handsome^  at  the  cof'^ 
^er  of  Coleman*street. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Fofe- street  is  Gruh*^treet, 
c^debrated  as  the  residence  of  unfortunate  authors^ 
In.Hanover*$quare,  on  the  east  side  of  this  street^ 
Ip  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  General  Monk, 
vho  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  for  his  services 
|n  restoring  King  Charles  II.  Farther  to  the  north 
1$  Sun-alley,  which  forms  the  bouiidary  of  the  city 
On  this  side,    . 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  street  19  White* 
CFossrstreet)  which  is  of  considerable  length;  but 
this  ward  only  takes  in  a  small  part  of  it.  In  thia 
$treet  was  an  hospital  of  St.  Giles,  founded  iri  the 
reign  of  Edward  L  but,  being  a  cell  to  a  French  pri-r 
ory^  it  was  suppressed,  among  other  foreign  fouada* 
tions,  by  Henry  V.  who  soon  afterwards  re-founded 
it,,  for  a  doqiestic  fraternity  of  St.  Giles,  and  reserved 
the  ^ppointniept  of  a  custos  >  to  himself  and  his*  suc« 
ces^ors. 

This  street,  with  Grub-street,  Golden-lane,  and 
Chiswell-street,  in  Cripplegate  parish,  remained  un- 

Eaved,  until  the  35th  of  Henry  Vlll.  when  they  were 
ecome  almost  impassable ;  in  consequence  of  which 
9n  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  paving  them. 

Opposite  to  St.  Gile^'i^church  is  Redcross-street» 
a  wide  and  well-built  street,  on  the  east  side  of 
whicb^  near  the  middip,  is  a  library,  founded  by  Da-» 
niel  Williams,  D.  D.  a  Presbyterian  niinister,  for  the 
use  of  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  and  Baptist  persuasions.  This  gentle- 
man, in  17119  bequeathed  his  valuable  coUection  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  for  this  purpose,  with  a 
handsome  salary  for  a  librarian  and  a  housekeeper, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  his  will,  a  neat  building  was 
erected  in  Red-cross-street,  with  a  genteel  apart^' 
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ment  for  the  librarian,  &c.  and  a  room,  capable 
of  coataiqing  forty  tbovtsand  volumes^  In  thia 
library  is  a  register,  in  which  dissenters  may  record 
the  births  of  their  childrcu. 

Thi^  foundation,  which  has  beeQ  greatly  aug* 
men  ted  since  it9  first  institution,  is  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  twwty-three  trustees,  viz.  fourteen  ministers 
and  nine  laymen,  who  must  be  all  Presbyterians, 
tinder  whom  there  is  a  secretary  and  2k  steward,  Hera 
are  likewise  some  curiosities ;  as,  art  Egyptian  mummy* 
and  a  glass  bason,  which  held  the  water  wherewith 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  baptized.  This  last  is  kept  ia 
a  bag,  wh^eon  i$  fixed  a  paper,  that  explains  how 
the  bason  came  into  the  posaession  of  the  managers 
of  the  library. 

This  and  Whitecross^street  derived  their  names 
from  a  red  and  white  croast  which  stood  in  Beech- 
lane.  . 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town-ditch,  and  at  the. 
west  end  of  St.  Gileses  church-yard,  was .  a  pond  of 
water,  fed  by  a  considerable  spring;  but  the  former 
being  filled  up,  the  latter  was  arched  over,  about  thei 
year  1440,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Richard  Whitting* 
ton,  and  preserved  by  the  name  of  Crowder's  well, 
which  still  remains,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious  antiquary.  Crowder's-rwell-alley,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  well,  is  now  converted  into 
a  handsome  modern-built  street,  called  Well-street. 

From  the  south  end  of  Redcross-street,  runs  Jewin<« 
street,  of  old  time  called  the  Jews'  Garden,  as  being 
the  only  place  appointed  them,  in  England,  for 
the  interment  of  their  dead,  before  the  year  1  I77f 
when,  after  long  suit  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
at  Oxford,  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  place 
assigned  to  them  ia  every  quaitef  where  they 
dwelt 

This 
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This  piece  of  ground  was  retained  by  the  Jewd 
till  the  time  of  their  total  banishment  from  England? 
after  which  it  was  converted  into  garden-plats  and 
summer-houses.  This  place,  with  the  appurtenances,' 
was  anciently  called  I^yrestowe,  which  King  Ed- 
ward I.  granted  to  William  de  Monte  Forte,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  London;  being  a  place  (as  it  is 
expressed  in  a  record),  without  Cripplegate,  and 
the  suburbs  of  London,  called  Leyrestowe,  and 
which  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Jews  of 
London;  which  was  valued  at  forty  shiUings  per 
annum. 

Nearly  fronting  the  north  end  of  Redcross-street, 
in  former  times,  stood  a  watch-tower,  called  Burgh* 
Kenning,  or  Barbican  ;  a  kind  of  advanced  post  for 
Cripplegate.  These  Barbicans  were  con&idered  of 
such  importance,  that  the  custody  of  them  was  al- 
ways intrusted  to  some  person  of  consequence  in  the 
state.  This  tower  being  granted  by  Edward  IIL  to 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  became  his  city  residence.  It 
afterwards  descended  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Par- 
ham,  and  acquired  the  name  of  Willoughby-house.' 
The  name  of  the  Barbican  is  still  preserved  in  that 
of  the  street  which  runs  from  this  spot  to  Aldersgate- 
stteet.  .   . 

Adjoining  to  the  Barbican,  on  the  east,  was  another 
stately  edifice,  called  the  Garter-house,  which  was 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Writhesley,  Garter  King  at 
Arms,  uncle  to  the  first  Earl  of  Southampton.  On 
the  top  of  this  building  was  a  chapel,  called  by  the 
name  of  Santissimae  Trinitatis  in  alto.  The  site  is 
now  occupied  by  Garter-place. 
'  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west  is  Bridge* 
WHter-square,  a  small,  neat  quadrangle,  of  plain  but 
handsome  houses,  with  a  grass-plat  and  gravel-walky 
surrounded  with  iron  rails.    This  square  is  built  oa- 
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the  site  of  the  house  and  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Earls  of  Bridgewater. 

From  the  east  end  of  Barbican  runs  Beech-lane, 
which  Strype  conjectures  was  named  from  Nicholas 
^e  la  Beech,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
dismissed  from  that  office  in  the  13th  of  Edward  111. 
In  this  street,  a  part  of  the  stately  mansion-house  of 
the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  is  still 
remaining,  the  rooms  whereof  are  very  spacious  and 
lofty ;  and,  judging  by  the  dimensions  of  the  kitchen, 
it  must  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  a  numerous 
family.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL  this  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Prince  Rupert.  It  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Drew  Drewrie,  and  obtained 
the  nanae  of  Drewrie-house,  and  is  now  let  out  in 
tenements. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  Beech-lane  is  a  set  of 
alms-houses,  built  in  the  year  1540,  pui;suant  to  the  » 
will  of  Lady  Ann  Askew,  widow  of  Sir  Christopher 
Askew,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  year  1533,   ' 
for  eight  poor  widows  of  the  Drapers'  company,  with* 
an  allowance  of  three  pounds  per  annum,  and  half  a 
chaldron  of  coals;  which  endowment  was  left  in 
trust  to  the  company  of  Drapers. 

On  the  south  side  of  Beech-lane  is  Glovers'-court, 
in  which  stands  Glovers'-hall,  a  very  old  building, 
which  has  been  some  time  deserted  by  the  com- 
pany, who  now  transact  their  business  at  the  George 
and  Vulture  Tavern,  Lombard-street. 
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CHAP.  xxm. 

Of  Aldersgate  JVard.^^- Bounds, — Precincts, -^•thrijiciptd 

.    Streets. — Alders  gate -Street, St.  Botolphy  Aldersgate, 

— London-  house.-^-  iVestmoreland-hoase.^^^  Old  Htt/f- 
fno<m'tavem.'^''Shafiesbury^hous€^*^Lktle  Britain.-*^^ 
St.Amie^  Aklersgflte, — Si.Jokn'Zachary.--*'Ooldsmitks^ 
Hull* — St.  Lfonardf  Foster -Uaic-^St.  Mar  if,  Staining. 
Coachmakers*  Hall, — Bull  and  Mouth^street.^^— Liberty 
of  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand^ 

Aldersgate  Ward  takes  its  name  from  the 
gate,  which  formerly  stood  about  thirty  yards  south 
of  St.  Botolph's  church.  It  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
divided  into  Aldersgate-ward  within,  and  Alders- 
gate-ward  without  the  walls. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  Cripple- 
gate- ward,  on  the  west  by  the  wards  of  Farringdon 
.within  and  without,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Far- 
ringdon  within.  It  contains  eight  precincts,  four  in 
each  division,  and  is  governed  by  one  alderman, 
eight  common-council-men,  fourteen  inquest-men, 
eight  constables,  and  two  beadles. 

The  principal  streets  in  this  ward  are,  Aldersgate- 
street,  Foster-lane,  Noble-street,  Little  Britain,  and 
parts  of  Gos well-street.  Barbican,  Long-lane,  Je win- 
street,  &c. 

Aldersgate-street,  which  is  long  and  very  spacious, 
runs  northerly,  from  the  gate  to  Barf)ican  on  the 
east  side,  and  to  Long-lane  on  the  west. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  street,  at  the  south  coi> 
ner  of  Little  Britain,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

This  church  received  its  name  from  being  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Botolph,  a  Saxon  monk,  and  its  vicinity 
tQthe  gat^..    It  was  anciently  a  rectory,  the  patron- 
age 
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fi^  of  which  was  in  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St. 
MartinVIe-Grand ;  but  it  continued  unappropriated^ 
until  the  year  13995  when  Richard  11.  by  his  letters 
patent,  dated  May  the  Slst,  at  Pembroke,  gave  li* 
cense  to  Thoma*  Stanley,  Dean  of  St.  MartinVle- 
Grand,  to  appropriate  the  idcome,  at  that  time,  not 
exceeding  five  marics  per  annum,  to  bis  collegiate 
church,  for  the  celebration  of  a  perpetual  anniver- 
sary for  his  deceased  consort  Anne,  upon  the  day  of 
her  death,  during  his  life ;  but,  after  his  demise,  the 
imniversary  to  be  solemnized  upon  his  obit  for  ever. 
In  consequence  of  this  license,  the  church  of  St* 
B^^lph  was  appropriated  to  that  of  St.  Martin's-le-» 
Grand,  by  a  commission  from  the  Bishop  of  Lornion^ 
to  his  ojfficial,  the  dean  and  canons  being  bound 
to  provide  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  chaplain  to 
serve  the  cure ;  since  which  time  it  has  continued  a 
donative  or  curacy. 

When  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  1593,  annexed  the 
tt>llegiate  church  of  St.  MartinVle-Grand  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  this  church  ako 
became  subject  to  that  abbey ;  but  at  the  suppres- 
sion <if  monasteries  was  granted,  by  Henry  VIIF.  to 
his  new  Bishop  of  Westminster.  That  bishopric, 
however,  being  dissolved  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  restored  to  their 
convent,  this  church  reverted  to  its  old  masters;  and 
when  the  monks  were  finally  expelled,  and  the  con- 
vent converted  into  a  collegiate  church,  by  autho- 
^'^y  ^f  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
she  granted  the  curacy  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who 
still  retain  it :  it  is,  however,  subject  to  the  Bishop 
and  Archdeacon  of  London,  to  whom  it  pays  pro- 
curation. 

•  The  antiquity  of  this  church  may  be  collected 
from  the  parish  records;  from  which  it  appears  that 
a  house,  anciently  given  to  the  parishioners,  was,  in 
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the  yea?  1319,  ^e^isie^  bj  tbeii^v^J?9*  k^lP,  «« 
JUci^rU  Aethiiig.  ;  ^ 

xiame  so  FuiiH>t|^  t))sit  it  I|sgB  ^9  »vpc^  r^t^uijt^    j(t 

ii;:rowDed  wilh  90  pp^  turret.  Ti^€  ^  i3ne  la^f 
^i^hed  window,  at  the  e^t  ^tf^di  ^^^  th^  jiglp^.t  .i§ 
prineip^lly  rteriy^d  firow  ?iiy-Ught«  in  th^  roof; 

Oa  the  iiaaie  siii^  of  t^i^  stvaet,  ^  liit^  fei^ther  t«f 
4hf  Qortb,  stood  a  fmlace,  tb^t  wp«  the  f e^ifli^Qi^Q  f^jf 
t^Marquis  of  Dorcbest^^  ai^d  afterw^rd^  t^^t^  JUw# 
P^tre,  of  whom  i;t  was  purcbasfsd,  after  the  Re^^offit* 
tioD,  tor  the  city  m^J^sioQ.  of  tb^  Bishop  q(  Loqdwr 
fro^  which  time  it  wi^s,  I^iowh  by  the  name  of  J^i 
don-boiise.  It  was  a  large  com^kpdious  Wi4;k  buUdjitrg^ 
aad  had  a  neat  chapel  belonging  to  it;  but  beij^  %t 
{ength  deserted  by  the  pi^lat^t  it  was  let  oi|t  ii^tQ 
several  tenenients  and  warehouses^  Tb)s  apci^t  .?((|b 
'fice  was  destroyed  by  fi(e^  skif^e  which  n^w,  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  its  stea4;  ^^.  prin€^ipal.  q$ 
which  is  that  occupi^4  by  Mr.  Seddpn,  a^d  ^Hk 
Called  Lood^n-bous^. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  LondoB-^house,  fpvf^^plyi; 
stood  the  fine  mansion  of  the  E^rhof  WestmQF^lpndj 
but  this  being  also  deserted  by  its  i^oble  poi^8eswf% 
was  let  out  io  tenements^  md  to  mechwjic  i^siesj  $^^4^ 
at  length,  became  so  decayed,  that.,  s^bout  for^  yeaF% 
^lO,  it  was  entirely  taken  down :  th§  sit^  is  ao\y  oc^ 
copied  by  WestaK)reland-buiIclingi^  and  theadja^^i 
.houses. 

To  the  north  of  London-rbou^  i^  the  old  buiId-^> 
tng,  formerly  the  Half-n^oou  Tavern,  ceM>iate4 
9S  the  place  of  resort  of  the  most  note4  wit^  of  %ikfi 
sixteenth  century*  It  is  at  present  let  in  separate 
tenements;  but  the  old  front,  omameMt/^  witb. 
folii^e  and  grotesque  figures,  has  su0<^r^  veitjf  l\\tim. 
alteration. 
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Oil  the  east  aide  of  the  street^  nearly  opposite  to 
(these  buildings,  is  Shaftesbury,  or,  as  it  is  soaaetimes 
c^fUedyThfiiter-hdiise.    This  edifice^  wHicb  is  by  the 
somttrly  tmiid  of  Inigb  Jones,  is  built  with  brick, 
end  drnanieBted  vrith  stione,  in  a  very  elegsorit  taste; 
Theiront  is  adored  with  Ionic  pilasters,  ifrom  the 
T<rf0te8.o£  which  bang  garlands  of  foliage.,    These 
pikistefis  date  dbubled  on  each  side  of  the  centre  tvin^ 
dowi^  cnrer/viftich.  Is  an  arehed  pediment,  opened  for 
the  riac0pti<>n  of  a  shield.    The  door  is  arched,  and 
i»am  e^h  side  of  it  springs  an  elegant  scroll,  for  the 
is^omKMTt  of  a  bidcony.    This  structure  had  been  let 
<»it  for  mechanical  uses,  and  was  going  fast  to  decay ^ 
iffmn^mtke  year  17^0,  the  Lc^don  Lying-in-hospi-: 
tai  wasrlnstfinted.    The  promoters  of  that  charityv 
faiving  htncd  this  hotise,  I'epaired  it  thoroughly,  and 
preserved  it,  for  a  time,  from  the  fete  of  its  opposite^ 
BH^hboia^.    The increasetjF that  ifisptitution  having 
mdbfQd*  a  larger  bmldin^  n^iGC^iaryi  they  <^itt'ed 
Sbuflesboay-^liQUde, Jn  1 77 1 5  and  were  succeeded  by^ 
the  General  Dispensary, .  which  still  occupies  tiiit 
hadt.pai1i  ctf  it    The  front  i^  divided  ir^to  tenements, 
«iidrIot<  to  raspec  table  shof^epers;. 
;  LittiiBc  Bfttinn  was  formerly  calkd  %ttiimf  or  Bre* 
(agne*8ti^et,  from  the  mansion  of  the  Drfke  of  Bte- 
li^ne^  ¥riiiqh  st<^  near  St*  Botolph*s  ehurchi  bub 
m  been  many  yearsr  dtestriDyed*    ^fhis  street  wa« 
ilift  the  fwid«nce  of  sieverd  of  <mr  own  riobihty :  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough^s-Tiouse  stood  Bt  the  corner,, 
^oie  the  aotath  part  of  Bartholomew's  hospital  now 
^nidbr;  aitid  the  whole  east  side  of  the'^street  was  oe* 
onypied  bjt  astatelymaasion^  belonging  to  Lord  Mon- 
t^ue ;  the  name  of  which  is  stitt  j^reserved  in  MOn* 
tppie^edift*   - 

On  dien[orth  side;  of  St.  Anne^s^lane^  within  Al^ 
4(fif^9i^^  is  the  parish  church  of  St:  Anne,  A1- 
4er^ftte;  whid^  is  sO  csdled  frdm  its  dedication 
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St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  its 
situation. 

This  church  was  anciently  denominated  St  Anne's, 
in  the  Willdvvs,  from  the  number  of  trees  of  that  spe*^ 
cies  growing  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  foimdatioii* 
cannot  be  traced,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  some  anti<» 
quity,  by  John  de  Chimerby  being  collated  thereto, 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1322.  It  is  a  rectory,  the  pa« 
tronage  of  which  was  in  the  Dean  and  Canons  of 
St.  MartinVle-Grand,  until  that  church,  with  its 
appurtenances,  was  annexed  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  abbot  and  convent^" 
and,  after  them  the  Bishop,  of  Westminster,  became 
the  patrons ;  but  on  the  suppression  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Westminster,  Queen  Mary  granted  the  advowson 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  successons;  ii^ 
whom  it  still  remains. 

The  old  church  shared  the  common  fate  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666;  soon  after  which,  the  present 
one  was  erected  in  its  stead,  and  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Zachary,  united  to  it, 

It  is  a  very  plain  edifice,  enlightened  by  a  few 
large  windows,  cased  with  rustic.  The  tower  is 
square,  consisting  of  two  sts^es  above  the  roof,  and 
crowned  with  a  wooden  turret.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  fifty-three  feet  square;  the  altitude  of  the 
roof,  which  is^upported  by  four  handsome  Corinthian 
pillars,  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower  and 
turret,  eighty-four  feet. 

The  parish  of  St.  John,  Zachary,  is  also  a  rectory, 
the  church  of  which  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
Maiden-lane.  The  patronage  of  this  church  appears 
to  have  continued  in  the  Sean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
PauPs,  from  its  foundation  ;  for  it  was  rated  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  to  the  Canons  of  St.  PauPs,-as  early 
as  the  year  II 8 1 ,  at  which  time  it  was  denominated 
St.  John  Baptist's.    The  site  of  it  is  now  a  cemetfiiy 


ibr  the  use  of  the  parishioners.  P^rt  of  the.  walls  ot 
the  old  cfaufch  is  still  remaining  in  the  church-yard^ 
and  foundations  of  the  adjacent  buildings. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  Fo^er-lane^  standi 
the  hall  belonging  to  the, company  of  Goldsmiths. 
This  spacious  building  supplies  the  pkce  of  oner 
which  was  originally  erected  by  Drew  Berentin, 
about  the  year  14079  but  was  destroyed  by  the  lira 
of  Lx>ndon.  It  is  an  irregular  structure,  built  with 
brick,  and  the  corners  wrought  in  rustic  of  stone^ 
The  door  is  large,  arched,  ana  decorated  with  Doric 
columns,  which  support  a  pediment  of  the  ^ ched 
kind,  but  open  for  a  shield,  in  which  are  the  arms 
of  the  company*  The  hall-room  is  spacious,  and 
both  that  md  the  other  rooms  are  all  well  enlightt 
ened.  . 

In  the  court-room  is  a  fine  p(»*trait  of  Sir  Hugb 
Myddehon,  with  the  words  Pontes  Fodince^  on  the 
picture  to  signify  his  double  attention  to  his  minea^ 
and  the  New  River.  Here  are  ajbo  some  other  good 
paintings,  particularly  a  portrait  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes^ 
lord  mayor  in  1545,  in  the  costume  of  his  K^Sce^ 
The  date  on  the  picture  is  1 566. 

On  the  west^de  of  Foster-lane  stood  the  paro* 
chial^rhurch  of  St.  Leonards  Foster-lane,  which  was 
founded  about  the  year  1 936,  by  William  Kirkham^ 
Dean  of  St.  Martin^le-Grand,  in  the  court-yard  df 
the  collegiate  church,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
aS  tfae^ssGoetuary.  .  It  derived  its  name  from  its  dedi- 
cation  taa  French  s^nt^  and  its  situation  was  added^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  church,  dedicated  t(> 
the  same  ^int,  in.  £astcbei^>. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which. wa3  aiv* 
ciently  iii  the  Dean  «id  Canons  of  St.  M^tin's4e« 
Grand;  in  whom  it  continued  till  that  deanery  wa9 
ameated  t^  the  Abbey  of  Westminster;  the.  de^n 
«id  chapter  iof  which  still  p<)S$es&^  it :  but  tJiiechurG}! 

being 


beiftg  aeiih^iyed  by  th<*  fir©  6f  lidnd^^ti^  fcud  th^*  p«^ 
rish  united  to  that  of  Chri»t^:hurch,  N«^giri;e-«tre«t^ 
they  present  altemft#ely  Mrhh  th^  governoffii  of  St. 
Barth6ioftt^w*Mio«^i  tal. 

The  chttfch  of  St.  ]\fery  StaiiJrtxg,*or  St^M-cbureb, 
before^  the  fi^e  of  London,  sbk)d  on  t^6  north  ftid^ 
«f  Oaf -lane.  The  reasoh  why  it  received  Che 
tion^  epithet  of  Statining,  ifr  very  uncerK^tin ; 
im^gimfi'^  it  to*  be  derived  from  the  Paint€V-Btiu«t^rSy 
who  might  probably  life  ftent  it,  wWfe  oth^^  inp- 
pose  that  it  was  orig^aHy  called  St»»y,  or  Stony, 
from  its  being  bmh  with  s^one,  to  distingnislt  it  from 
those  in  the  city,  built  with  wockl,  &ci  Thkcburck 
not  being  rebnitt  afler  the  fire,  the  parish  was  nnited 
to^fliat  of  St.  Michad,  Wood-street;  but,  in  consi** 
deration  of  the  small  endowment  of  this  parish,  it, 
was  provided  by  the  act  which  united  them,  that  the 
patrons  of  St.  Wkfeael's^ should  present  twice  in  three 
tHnes. 

The  atftowto*  of  this  rectory  was  anciently  in  tfce 
prioress  and  convent  of  Qerkenweil^  in  whom  it  cmw 
timied  titf  their ^upp!*e!s.sioA  by  Henry  VliL  when  il 
came  to  the  crown,  in  whom  iHi  still  remftini* 

The  site  of  this  chtfrch  is  now  «»«*  ai^a  biriSal* 
place  for  the  parishionere^  who  hold  a  geneiat  veaiagyi 
and  have  two  churohwawfeiw  and  foor  ovetmrs^ 
though  ^bei^  are  only  foiiy^even  houses  in  the 
parish. 

Near  the  no!*fli  ehd  of  Noble-street  stsnifeia  coii> 
i^enient  hall,  origittatly  bnik  by  dife  company  of  Sorr^ 
veners;  who,  t^ing  reduced  to  low  ciroumsiCakncesi 
«oId  it  to  the  company  of  CoachmfiA:Qis^  to  whom  it 
still  belongs. 

Bui!  and  Mouthnstreetr  a  small  part  trfwhicto  ir  in 
this  ward,  takes-  its  name  ftom  an  inn  standings  in;  it; 
i^nd  formerly'  known  1^  the  sign  of  Bt^niogli^  Mouthy 
€f  llirboup;  of  which  th^  present  appellation:  is  a  ecow 
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jlft-ee^  W2»  t\m  <;Uy  w«fl«on  of  tbeiBafh  of  Nortb«% 
umberland.  In  the  7th  year  of  hb  leigOt  Kiag 
V^y  Yi*  S^¥e  .^^  liaum,%vi  tic  Ihe  tsMmrie^lA  ftbtte- 
Wito^t^09g|ng,  ti>  h'w  Q)iQ»  <  Jane*  and  it  ihefi  »er^ 

Stt  Mi^iioVle^GiiBifid)  whkh  ib  coosdderdd  »  Ik 
|0r4  Qf  tt»i#  w^t  19  It  di^ua^t  liberty,  aubjioct  to  Cbei 
|>«ap  M^  ^Gti^tr  of  We(Staini9ter«  It  vvas  wi^iiaai^ljr 
*  ^1>ltegQ.  fwpd^  in  tJk^  yf»li  700^  by  WythredrKi^ 
«f  K^W^  imt  MM  f  eb^Ul;  ^nd^e^idowea^  about  the  jiwar 
l^i^ylQ^  R  »obk  Saxoji^  imcnedlDgelricuftr  and  bi» 
^f^^tb^fii^W^un,  for  a  de^n  and  aecular  csvioos,  or 
piiestf«.  m^  wm  d^icated  to  St  Martin:  tbe  epithet 
k  Ormdi  w^!^  altjerwacds  added  o&  accounl  of  tbe. 

Sf §rt  f»d  ^Xt»wr^»8g^  privHef  €S,  particularly  th«> 
,^Qgeff»tiJ$  M^  of  l^n^tydi^,  grar^ted  toibb^  dififereat^ 

mwarebsr 

WiUi^d^  tb^  Cosqu^Qfor  eo»&rmed  the  endows 
iBMtPti  <>(  ^Uk  hQVi^y  mA  th.^  iiosaes^aof  the  laodr 
given  by  the  fc^inttiier^  to  wbicb  hiQ  added  all  tbtu 
lA^r-Jft^d^  w«^f[Mlt  Cri|>|)kgaite,  and  fieed:  it  and  its 
<;f  fif>nsh  fr^psi  nU  #rtMrbwc«  and  exaistioir  of  any  )»« 
^Jb^p^  ti»kd^9fifm9,  or  Iboisff  miiiistmB^  and:from  aiL 
r^^i  Mfvic^^f  J-Ie  likigwtse  gi3aol€d  tbem  sac  and 
%^  tfiH:  01^  t^^nKKiy  aod  a  long  et  cet^t»  of  Sa^coti  li^ 
bei^i^Sj  m  tb^^ fulled  nminer  ^at  any  cfatnrcfai  in  JMf^ 
l^adf  po9»«^^d  lb«<ii.  Hwcharter,  wbtck  beam  dale 
in  )()68i>aiid  i«i  moctifon^d:  by  John  and  Peter,  thq 
Pope^s  legates,  concludes  thus:  "  If  any  per$oiii^ 
w^t^ym  fiMk  .yia^im^  to  atoer  any  thing  hesdby. 
I^wit^;  \^:  kirn  ^^bc)  pDfiiibed  Mritii  Judas,  tli^ 
t»ilc«,''  -^ 

fhjft  ^f ter^  watr  wnfiwfted  t^  King  Henry  Hk 
wfto  granted  tjb^;  dtmi  Of  the  monaster)?  and  churet^ 
iQQKfl  empk.  pr i vikgea.  And  it  w.aa  again  aotfi£]:mefd; 
bgr.  £4^ni«d UU  w^  w^dditiciidi  ptiaFikg$i^  ttsat.fta. 

inhabitant 
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kiliabitaht  widiin  this  jttrisdietiotv  diotttd  b^  soed 
out  of  tbeir  own  court,  except  l>efore  the  kingp,  oi^ 
Ills  diief  justice.  . 

^  By  the  charter  of  King  Edwwl  IIL  it  was  ordaihed 
that  all  mquisitians,  to  he  takeii  by  the  juBticeSy  leind 
other  the  ministergof  the  men  of  the  city  of  Loodofii 
should  be  taken  at  Great  St  Martinis,  in  London^  and 
not  elsewhere ;  except  inquisitions  to  be  taken  iri 
circuits  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  for  the^gaot 
delivteiy  of  Newgate.  But  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  151%  revoked  that  charter,  and  removed  the 
sessions  of  the  peace  from  St  Martin's  to  Guildhall* 

King  Henry  VL  confirmed  the  foregoing  charters; 
but  he  established  certain  articles  concehiing  its 
sanctuary,  in  cases  of  debt,  felony,  and  treason ;  by* 
which  it  appears,  that  St.  JVIartin's  was,  srt  that  time^ 
a  sanctuary  for  great  dii^rders,'  and  a  sbdker  for  the 
loosest  sort  of  people,  such  as  rogues,  ruffians,  thieves, 
felons,  and  murderers;  and  that  every  excess  ot>ice 
and  irreligion,  fraud,  oppression^  and  breach  of  the^ 
laws,  were  exercised  within  it^  liberty.  . 

To  soigreat.  a  height  of  licentiousness  was  this^ 
sanctuary  grown,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Wenry  VII. 
the  sheriffs  of  London  venturing  to  take  from  thence, 
by  violence,  a  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  murUer, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  (to  whom  the  deaneiy,  with 
its  sanctuary  and  privileges,  had  been  granted),  ex** 
hibited  a  bill  to  the  king  against  them;  upon  which 
the  cause  was  heard  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  the 
sheriff  severely  fined. 

This  place  was  occasionally  the. residence  of  the 
kings  of  England ;  as  appear^  from  a  writ  of  Edward 
I.  being  dated  here  on  the  20th  of  October,  in  the 
first  year  6f  his  reign.  And,  in  the  same  reign,  the 
king's  court  appears  to  have  been  held  here ;  for,  in 
1293,  a  cause  was  removed  from  the  Court  of  Hust- 
ings, to  be  tried  befwe  Gilbert  de  Thornville,  and 
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o€bM»5  dt  St.  M^nifi's  th«  Great,  in  Ltmdon ;  m4 
the  cuMo^dnd  ^^rtfl^were  commanded  to  britig  th«i 
ye<!ofd,  atid  ptocess^  add  all  thhig^  peitainidg  to  it^ 
befote  them. 

>  Tlie  deaiHi  w^re  atso  among  the  gteateat  in^n  M 
th^  natkm ;  fot^  in  the  iTsigti  of  Edward  HL  William 
Mulde,  who  held  that  office,  wa»  chief  chamberiaiii 
of  the  EHch^qner^  and  reeeirer  and  keieperof  the 
king'a  trtasure  and  jewefe;  and,  in  the  preeeding 
fei^n,  Petmsde  Sabaudia  was  promoted  to  the  archi* 
•  i*piscopal  see  of  Lyons^,  in  France. 

Thechiiiteh  Of  St.  MaftinVte-Grftiid  wa*  artcierrtly 
m  thi  donation  of  the  king ;  ai»  ^ppeam  by  Edward  I. 
having,  ih  thi  8th  year  of  his  teign,  granted  the  deai^ety 
io  Galfridus  de  Newband. 

In  the  Bishop  of  London's  Register  of  old  wills, 
it  is  called  a  parish,  and  a  curfew  bell  was  rung  here, 
as  at  Bow-church,  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  Barkr 
ing  church,  to  give  the  citizens  warning  of  the  time 
of  night,  and  to  keep  within  doors. 

This  college  was  surrendered  to  King  Edward  VI. 
in  the  year  1548,  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  college 
church  was  pulled  down,  and  many  tenements 
erected  on  its  site,  which  were  immediately  taken  at 
high  rents,  by  non-freemen,  in  consequence  of  being 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 

In  the  year  1 585,  a  great  number  of  foreign  trades- 
men and  artificers  planted  themselves  on  this  spot; 
among  whom  were  John  James,  and  Anthony  Eme- 
rick,  subjects  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  who  were  said 
to  have  been  the  first  silk-twisters,  or  silk-throwers, 
in  London,  and  to  have  brought  that  trade  into 
England. 

The  street  of  St.  Martin^s-le-Grand  leads  from  the 
north-east  end  of  Newgate-street,  formerly  called 
Blowbladder-street,  from  being  a  place  where  blad- 
ders were  sold,  to  the  spot  where  Aldersgate  stood ; 

Vot.  iii#  D  but 
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]but  the  liberty  extepd^^  only  as  far  as  Aqgelrstreet 
^nd  Bell-square,  near  St,  Anoe'srlane ;  the  remainder 
being  in  the  freedom  of  the  city,  This  part. of  the 
street,  with  the  courts  and  alleys  adjoining,  is  consi^ 
4ei;«d  as  part  of  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  governed,  and  vote  s^ccprdingly,  and 
tcarry  on  their  trades,  vi^ithout  being  free  of  the  city 
of  London.  It  has  also  a  court  of  record' within  itself, 
subject  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
held  every  Wednesday,  for  the  trial  of  all  personal 
actions,  of  what  nature  soever,  In  this  court,  thq 
leading  prpcessi  is  a  capTas  against  the  body,  or  ail 
attachment  against  the  goods;  so  that  a  man's  goods 
pnay  be  seized  in  his  own  house,  upon  the  first  prQ^ 
pess,  if  he  hiinself  be  pottal^enf 
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Of  the  Jf^ard  of  Farringdon  Within.'i''^Its  Aldermen  wetd 
not  anciently  elective.'-' — Bounds. -^Precincts. — -Cheap" 
side-cross.-^'St.  Peter,  Westcheap. — The  Long  Skop.--^ 
Embroiderers'  Hall. — St.  Fedast,  Fbster-lane. — St.  Mi" 
chaelQuerfie. — Sadlers'  Hall. — St.  Matthetv,  Friday ^ 
street. — The  Old  Chanse.-^-^St.  Austin. — St.  Faith.^^ 
— Newgate-street. '^SagniO'Court.^'t'Ckarles  I.st's  Gi^ 
gantic  Porter  and  Dwarf. -^^Christ-Tchurchy  Newgate^ 
itreet. —  Grey  Friar s.-^- St.  Nicholas,  Shambles ., — St* 
Mwen. — Christ' S'hospital.^^lVarwick'lane. — •Collegeof 
Physicians. — Newgate  markets — ^Pannier-alley.  -^-Std 
Pouts  Cat hedrdL'-^'Chapter' house. — St.  Paul's  School* 

'•^'Stationers'  Hall. St*  Martin,  Ludgate. — Blacks 

friarSi — Apothecaries'  HalU  .    •     .  ■  ^ 

This  ward,  as  well  as  that  of  Farringdori  without, 
is  named  from  William  Farendon,  citizen'  and  gold- 
smkh  of  London,  who j  with  his  son  Nicholas,  weref 
possessors  of  it  for  a  great  number  of  years.  In  an- , 
cierit  times,  these  two  Wards  haid  but  one  alderman, 
and  that  liot  by  election,  but  by  purchasfe  or  inheri- 
tance, as  will  appear  from  the  fdlowing  abstract  of  a; 
deed  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  L  • 

"  Thomas  de  Ardene,  sonne  and  heire  to  Sir  Ralph 
Ardene,  Knt.  granted  to  Ralphe  le  Feure,  citizen 
of  London,  one  of  the  sfheriffs,  in  the  year  1277?  all 
the  aWerroanrie,  >vith  the  appurtenances,  within  the 
city  of  London,  and  suburbs  of  the  same,  between: 
Ludgate  and  Newgate,  and  also  without  the  same 
gates;  which  aldermanrie  Ankerintis de  Averne  held^ 
during  his  life,  by  the  grant  of  the  ^id  Thomas  de 
Ardene;  to  have  and  to  hold,  unto  the  said  Ralph, 
and  to  his  heires,  freely,  without  all  challenge ;  yield- 
ing, therefore,  yeerely,  to  the  said  Thomas,  and  his* 

heires^ 


heires,  one  clove  (or  slip)  of  gilliflowers,  at  the  fea&t 
of  Easter,  for  all  secular  service  and  custome,  with 
warrantie  unto  the  said  Ralph  <)e  Feure,  and  his  heirs, 
against  all  people,  Christians  and  Jews,  in  considera- 
tion of  twenty  iparke^^   which  the  ^aid .  Ra)ph  d^^ 
Feure  did  give,  before^hand,  m  nanie  of  agersutpv^ 
or  fine,  to  the  »id  Thomas,  &c^ 
Dated  the  6th  of  Edward  L 
Witnejssie,  G*  de  Eokesley,  maion 

R.  Armr,  one  of  the  eheriffes.  •     ♦      ^ 

H.Walet5,  -     '^- 

P.  le  Taylor,  ^^^ 

T.  de  Bassing, 

J.  Horn, 

N,  Blackthorn,  alderauB  of  Lotuiwi,'' 

After  this,  John  le  Feure,  son  and  heir  to  the  said 
Ralph  le  Feure,  granted  to  William  Farendon,  citi- 
zen and  goldsmith  .of  London,  and  to  his  beirsi  (he 
said  aldermanry,  with  the  appurtenances,  for  the  ser*' 
vice  thereunto  belongings  in  the  7th  of  Edward  I.  in 
the  year  of  Christ,  1 279.  This  aldermanry  descended 
to  Nicholai^  Farendon,  son  to  the  said  William,  and 
his  heirs:  which  Nicholas  Farendon,  also  a  gold* 
smith,  was  four  times  mayor,  and  lived  many  years 
after.  He  made  his  will  in  1 36 1 ,  which  was  flfty-three 
years  after  his  first  being  mayor,  and  was  buried- in 
St.  Peter's  church,  in  Cheap,  So  this  ward  continued 
under  the  government  of  William  Farendon,  and  Ni- 
cholas, his  son,  the  space  of  eighty  years,  and  retaln&i 
their  name  unto  this  present  day. 

The  first  name  of  this  ward  was  Fwi ;  and  the  ad- 
dition of  within  the  wall  of  London,  and  widioqt  th^^ 
wall  of  London,  was  given  to  each  part,  when.  tb€^ 
large  possession  of  the  Farendons  was  divided  into 
two  aldermanries,  to  be  governed  by  two  aldeimeni^ 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants. 

This . 
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TluMi  Waid  i$bouiidfi^  ^  the  ea$t  hyiCh^sspoAt 
and  Castle  Baynard-waitis,  on  the.north  by  AU^^.. 
gate  and  Crippk^alJ^wafde,  and  th«  liberty  of  St. 
Maitiir's-fle^GmncC  on  the  weat  by  the  ward  of  Far* 
ringdxm  srithout,  aff>d  on  the  south  byCsestle  Bay<K 
Qflrd^^rand  «id  the  iw^  Thames.  .        * 

It  is  divided  into  eighteen  precmc^ts,  and  ia  go^^ 
^emedby  tsiaUerman,  seventeen  comtnoR-council- 
nteBy  fmeteen  constables,  seveniieeQ  iii(luest«-ineQ,' 
and  two  Ibeadles.. 

We  ahall  begin  the  isnrvey  of  this  urand.  at  the  east* 
extremity, ; which  takes  in  that  part  of  Chec^pside,: 
\^iiere  form&Ay  stood  the  great  cross. 

This  was,  one  of  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  L 
ia  token  <tf  his  affection  for  his  deceased  Queen  Eli- 
nor, at  eyery.  place  where  her  body  rested  in  its  way 
to  interment,  ia  the  yeta*  1290.  It  had,  originaliy, 
the  statue  of  the  qnees,  but,  falling  to  decay,  was 
FebuiU,  in  1442,.  by  John  Hatheriey,  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  ^sevecai  of  the  citizens,  when  it  was  orna-i* 
mented  with  images  of  the  resurrection,  the  Virgin, 
£dward  the  Confessor^  and  some  others.  After  the 
Beformation,  these  images  gave  great  ofience,  and> 
were  frequently  mutilated ;  for  which  reason,  the 
goddess  Diana  wae  substituted  for  the  Virgin  Mary. 
At  length,  in  1643,  the  puritanic  bigotiy  of  the  par- 
liament  occasioned  a  resolution  for  taking  down  ali 
crosses,  and  demolishing  all  popish  paintings  ;  and 
the  destruction  of.  this  cross  being  committed  to  Sir 
Bobert  Hariow,  he  went  on  the  service  with  true 
zeal,  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  cfimpa-^ 
nies  <if  £bot,  and  executed  his  orders  most  effec- 
tually. 

At  the  southrwest  corner  of  Wood-street  formerly 
stood  a  dmrch,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  distin- 
guished by. the  addition  of  Westcbeap,  or  Wood- 
street.    It  is  a  rectory^  the  patronage  of  which  was 

anciently 


Anciently  ih^the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Albah^  J 
» in  whom  it  continued  till  the  suppression  of  their 
monastery,  when  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  the  EarL ' 
of  Southampton  i  it  is  now  in  the  gift  of  private  per- 
sons* The  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  ia^ 
1666)  was  not  rebuilt;  and  the  parish  was  united  to 
that  of  St.  Matthew,  Friday-street. 

In  the  year  1 40 1  ^  a  license  was  granted  to  the  in- 
I^abitants  of  this  psurish,  to  erect  a  shed,  or  shop,  be-^ 
fore  their  church,  in  Cheapside,^  fof  which  they  were 
to  pay,  annualty^  to  the  chamber  of  London,  the 
sum  of  thirty  shilliiigs  and  four  pence;  but  this* 
ground-rent  proving  too  high,  it  was  reduced  to  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four  pence*  On  the  site  of  this 
building,  which  was  called  the  Long  Shop,  four  shops 
were  afterwards  erected  with  rooms  over  them^ 

Westward  ff6ra  Wood-street,  on  the  same  side  is 
Gutter-lane,  on   the  west  side  of  which  is  Em- 
broiderers'-hall,  a  smaU  but  very  handsome  build-  ^ 
ing,  and  conveniently  adapted  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

A  little  farther  to  the  west  is  Foster-lane^  on  the 
east  side  of  which  stands  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Vedast^  alias  Foster's. 

This  church,  which  is  a  rectory,  is  so  denominated 
from  being  dedicated  to  St.  Vedast,  Bishop  of  Ar- 
ras; and  takes  the  ajdditional  appellation,  either  from 
the  place  of  its  situation,  or  the  founder,  or  rebuilder. 
The  first  mention  made  of  this  church,  is,  that  Wal-' 
ter  de  London  was  presented  thereto  in  the  year 
1 308,^ 

The  patronage  of  this  church  was  anciently  in, 
and  continued  with  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Can- 
terbury, till  the  year  1352,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  a.rchbishop.  .  It  has  been  in  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors ever  since,  and  is  one  of  the  thirteen  pecu- 
liars in  this  city,  belonging  to  the  archiepiscopal  see- 
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Though  this  chur di  was  not  entirely  tlestroyed  by 
the  dreadful  conflagration  in  1666,  yet  it  received 
very  considerable  damage ;  and  was  afterwards  re* 
paired,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  old  walls*  The 
steeple  stood  till  the  y«ar  1 694,  when  it  was  found 
in  such  a  weak  condition,  that  the  parishioners  had 
it  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  at  their  own  chaise,  en^* 
tirehr  of  stone.  It  is  sixty-nine  feet  long,  fifty-onc 
feet  broad,  and  thirty-six  feet  high,  to  the  roof,  and 
is  well  enlightened  by  a  range  of  windows,  placed 
^  high,  that  the  doors  open  under  them. 

Thp  neglected  tower  of  this  church  is  one  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  happiest  efforts,  and  deserve^ 
that  admiration  which  is  due  to  success  in  a  difficult 
undertaking.  The  author  of  the  Critical  Review  of 
the  Public  Buildings,  says,  "  It  is  not  a  daring  pile, 
that  strikes  the  eye,  at  the  first  view,  with  an  idea  of 
grandeur  and  noagnificence,  but  then  the  beautiful 
pyramid  it  forma,  and  the  just  and  well-proportioned 
simplicity  of  all  its  parts,  satisfy  the  mind  so  eSeciu^ 
^y,.  that  nothing  $eem&  to  be  wanting,  and  nothing 
can  be  spared.'^ 

After  the  fire  of  Loqdon,  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
Queme  was  annexed  to  that  of  St,  Vedast.  The 
}atter  is  a  rectory,  the  church  of  which  stood  at  the 
west  end  of  Cheapside,  fronting  the  street;  but,  not 
being  rebuilt,  itsi  site  was  laid  into  the  street,  in  pur-r 
suance  of  the  act  for  rebuilding  the  citv. 

The. earliest  account  we  find  of  this  church,  is  in 

tbe  year  1181,  when  the  state  thereof  was  returned 

to  th?  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  at  which  time 

it  appears  to,  hav^  been  only  a  chapel,  and  as  such 

it  continued  many  y earjs  after.    It  was  not  made  a 

rectory,  till  possessed  by  Thomas  Newton,  who  waa 

buried  in  the  ohoir,  in  the  yeaa?  1461.    In  ancient 

records  it  is  called  St.  Michael  ad  Biadum,  i,  e,  at; 

the  Corii  (which  posterity  h^  c<wxuptly  pronounced 

Querne)j 
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Queme)  {  becaua^^  ^  the  time  khki  ehiirch  was 
iouhditsdj  there  was  a  o^H-Q'^iDarket)  that  reached  up 
&ora  ityirestwast}^  to  the  shambles,  €x  fle8h-4narket ; 
froth  which  situation  it  was  some tiiMt. called  &t» 
Michael  de  Macello.  At  the  east  ead  df  this  cburOh 
stood  the  Old  Cross,  in  Westcbeap^  wbiob  was  Ukeft 
do^na  in  the  year  1320,  to  make  way  for  tb€  eti^ 
iargrng^  of  the  churchy  and  for  the  ere»JtiOB  of  d  lit^ 
tie  conduit,  at  the  north-east  g|rt^  of  St>  Psiul-S 
chufch-yacd  ;  which  appears  to  bshreibetettbe  Mand«* 
ard  where  Walter  Stapleton,  Bidbop  df^  Esleier^  an^ 
Treasurer  to  Edward  IL  was  decdluted'  by  the  po« 
pulaccjin  1826.  • 

At  the  south-east  angle  irf  Foitcf -tene^  and  fHmti«lg 
towards  Cheapside,  stands  Sadlers^halL  This  is  a 
very  neat  building,  the  inside  of  which  is  adorMd 
with  fret-work  wainscoting,  and,  thou^  toiall,  ek^ 
cceds  many  odfier^,  both  ia  beauQr  and  cOAX?e«>ieiiee« 
It  is  situated  it^  a  ffliall  camt>  with  a  hmtdyome  gtttd 
to  the  street-  -  '^       , 

On  the  south  fliik  of  Cbeap^de  «  ffid^^^re^^ 
at  the  north  end  of  which  stands  thd  p^rit^  chumh 
6f  St;  Matthew,  Friday^i^treet }  which  6^M  its  tIAine 
to  its  dedication  to  St.  Mtttbew  theEraiiigeliiif^  ttfid 
its  situation.  /  . 

The  patronage  of  tbiu  chiircb,  wbieh  \^  a  fectmy, 
was  in  the  Abbot  and  Convent  <Jf  WestitiiflsOer,  till 
their  supprcssiito,  when^'  the  eonVetittial  ^bttureh  be* 
ing  converted  in  to  a  cathedral,  Henry  VlIL  confer- 
ted  it  upon'  Ifhe  bisli^p;  But  the  new  hii^h^]brki  beinf 
dissolved  soon  after,  Edward  VI.  in  the  yefttf  1461V 
gl-anted  the  adi'ow8<m  of  this  church  tCKthfe  &»lMp  g4 
Loncbn  knd  his  «^ucces«M^^  in  whdm  it  ft«»U  e^^^ 
tiRueSi i 

The  old  ch«in*H  was  daittoyed  by  th^  fere  of  Lbti-> 
don,  and  the  jiresettt  siructflfe  effected  «pe«i  it^ 

rukti^    It  ig  a  p}aii»  stme  buildmg,  w}ib  bM  4^ritf ^ 

of 
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^faHfe arched  windows.; md  «t  tbe  east  eiid  ift the 
.«t6ep|e,.whidi  eomists  of  t  H^<>^  ^1^1^  lo^er, 
whoiljr  tie^^  of  ornaiiiettt.  The  length,  of  this 
Gbuich  is  sixty  fe^^  its  i^readlh  tlHrty^t^»ie  (t^U  the 
teightc^  the  voef  <hiity-OBe  feet^  mA  thtt  of  Uif$ 
toWer  9eveiity4iMir  feet. 

dFartherto  t)ie  west,  od  thesMle  stde.  is  idMt  staretBt 
eaJled  ^e  Old  Chut^  &om  da&  Kil^^t  fkdiat^, 
or  office  for  receiving  fouliioh  in  excfaai^^  for  cotn, 
standkig  there.  jLt  was  falmied  fo  th^  citieeiis  of 
Xiondom  who  reeetved  th<e  old  coinil^  irohs,  sod  de- 
liyered  new  odes  to  eti  the  mints  in  England. 

At  the  comer  of  this  sdff  et^  ^jsfA.  Watlinfe-street^ 
stmaris  the  parish  church  of  S^  Austifi,  (ss^ed,  in 
oid  roeordS)  Etchsm  Swwii  Av^miim  od  pertftm^ 
beoiuse  it  stood  tiear  the  gate  leading  ioitt  of  Wa^ 
li«g«street  intd  St;  Paul's  chupefa-^ard. 
'  it  is  a  rectory^  the  i^atrtmage  of  whkh  ap|pe«»  to 
have  heeh  always  in  the  Dean  «»d  Chapter  of  St. 
PatEi'«;  for  it  is  soientioiMdd  vd  th^irbObks^  in  the 
year  IISU  when  Ralph  de  Diceto  was  dean. 

Thie  old  €h  wch  was  destroy^  hy  the  ^te  of  Lon- 
dcnii  on  the  ruins  of  whiefa  the  present  edified  ww 
^erected.  It  is  n  siithstantial  strtK^ure,  built  tvim 
iBtotoie^ahd  weil  pOwod  aiid  wainscoted  within:  the 
pulpit  is  finely  embeUished,  and  the  taltar^pieee  is 
SfiacSons  and  b^utH^il^  with  a  very  hdncbome  p^i- 
'Xnent  in  iks^  fi'ont)  supported  by  piUam,  in  imitation 
50f  porphyry  I  cmd  on  the  top  of  the  pediment  are  the 
kingV  arms. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  fifty  one  feet,  the 
isteaildi  forty«-five  feet,  the  height  of  tiie  todl  thirty 
feet,  and  that  of  thesteeplet  dne  hundred  and  for^^ 
five  fSiBt. 

Af%6r  tiie  Are  of  London^  this  diureh  was  teadh 

r9ehial  for  tlie  parish  of  St  AuMin  bftd  that  df 
Faiths  whidi  was  united  to  it. 
▼OL,  hu  £  The 
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The  church  of  St.  Faith  was  originally  a  distinot 
building  from  St.  Paurs,  at  the  east  end  of  it,  but 
was  demolished  between  the  years  1951  and  1256, 
to  make  way  for  the  enlargement  of  that  cathedral  ; 
arid  in  lieu  of  it,  a  place  of  worship  was  given  to  the 
parishioners,  In  the  cryptis  (corruptly,  the  crowds)^ 
or  western  part  of  the  vault,  under  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  which,  being  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  Ecclesia  Sanctce  Fidei  in 
cryptis.  Here  the  inhabitants  continued  to  perform 
their  religious  duties,  until  the  year  1551,  when  the 
chapel  of  Jesus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  vault  was  sup- 
pressed, which  being  much  larger,  and  better  en-» 
lightened,  they  wete  permitted  to  remove  into  it, 
and  continued  to  occupy  it  until  the  cathedral  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666;  after  which,  this  pa- 
rish being  united  to  St.  Austin^s,  the  parishioneis 
were  no  longer  in  want  of  a  church.  It  is  a  rectory, 
and  one  of  the  peculiars  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  PauFs,  where  they  are  both  patrons 
find  ordinaries. 

Part  of  the  church-yard  belonging  to  St.  Faith's 
parish  was  taken  to  enlarge  the  street  at  the  east  end 
of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  and  the  remainder  lie^ 
within  the  inclosure,  and  serves  for  a  burying^place 
for  the  parishioners  of  St.  Faith, 

Leaving  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  ward,  we 
pass  from  the  north-west  comer  of  Cheapside  into 
Newgate-street ;  which  took  its  name  from  the  gate 
formerly  standing  at  the  west  end  of  it. 

On  the  north  side  of  it  is  Bagnio-court,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  bagnio  situated  in  it,  and  the 
first  introduced  into  this  capital. 

In  the  front  of  a  house,  at  the  entrance  of  Bull- 
head-court, is  a  small  sculpture  in  stone,  of  William 
Evans  and  GeofFry  Hudson  :  the  former  the  gigantic 
porter  of  Charles  I.  whose  stature  was  s^ven  feet 
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had  a  half;  the  latter,  dwarf  to  the  same  monarch, 
and  oply  three  feet  nine  inches  in  height* 
.  Farther  to  the  west,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  passage 
which  leads  to  Christ-church,  Newgate-street. 

„  This  church  is  dedicated  to  the  name  and  honour 
of  our  Saviour,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  con- 
vent of  Grey-friars,  or  Franciscans,  but  falling  to  the 
crown,  at  the  dissolution  of  that  religious  house, 
Henry  VIIL  gave  it  to  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and. 
citizens  of  London^  to  make  a  parish  church,  in  lieu 
of  the  two  churches  of  St.  Ewen,  in  Newgate-mar- 
ket, near  the  north  corner  of  Eldeness,  now  called 
Warwick-lane,  and  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Shambles, 
on  the  north  side  of  Newgate ;  both  which  churches, 
and  their  parishes  were  thereupon  demolished,  and 
as  much  of  St*  Sepulchre's  parish  as  laid  within  New- 
gate, was  added  to  this  new-erected  parish,  which 
Was  then  ordered  to  be  Called  by  the  name  of  Christ- 
church  ;  from  which  time  it  was  made  a  vicarage, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  ci-, 
tlzens  of  London,  as  governors  of  the  hospital  of  St* 
Bartholomew,  also  of  the  foundation  of  JHenry  VIIL 

King  Henry  VIIL  gave  five  hundred  marks  per 
annum^  in  land,  for  ever,  for  the  maintenance  of  the, 
ftaid  church,  with  divine  service,  repairs,  &c*  In 
consideration  whereof,  the  mayor,  commonaltyj  and 
citizens,  did  covenant  and  grant  (inter  alia)j  to  find 
aiid  sustain  one  preacher  at  this  church,  who  was  tp 
be,  from  time  to  time,  vicar  thereof;  giving  unto  him, 
yearly,  for  his  stipend^  sixteen  pounds  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four  pence,  to  the  visitor  (now"  called  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate)  ten  pounds,  and  to  the  other 
five  priests  in  Christ-church,  all  to  be  helping  in  di- 
vine, service^  ministering  the  sacraments  and  sa-: 
Cnimentals^  eight  poun^  a-piece;  to  two  clerks, 
six  pounds  each;  and  to  a  se;?cton,  four  pounds 
yearly* 
'  ^        The 


TlieeM  cliufch  wad  deBtroyed  hf  tbe  fire  of  iMIt^ 
don,  after  which  the  present  structmB  waft  er^te^* 
It  is  built  of  stone,  Teiy  strong,  spacious,  an^  band- 
some.  The  tower  is  square,  and  of  a  considerahldl 
height,  crowned  with  a  light  handsome  turret, 
adorned  with  vases.  The  inside  is  neatly  erna* 
mented,  the  waHs  and  piHars  are  wainscoted,  and 
there  are  very  large  galleries  at  the  west  end,  z,u& 
on  the  north  and  south  sidtes«  On  the  south  side  el 
ti5ie<;hurch  without,  has  been  lately  erected  a  pkm 
but  neat  brick  building,  to  be  used  as  a  vestry-room,^ 
for  the  bettei  convenience  of  the  ministers  who  ofSt^ 
date  in  the  church. 

After  the  fire  of  London,  the  parish  of  St.  Leiteiordv 
Foster-fene,  w;hose  church  was  destroyed^  and*  no* 
rebuilt,  was  annexed  to  Christ-church '^  and  the  pa* 
tron^e  of  the  former,  which  is  a  rectory,  being  m 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  they,  mi 
the  governors  of  St.  Ba^tholomewVhospital,  present 
altertkatdy  te  these  united  livings. 

The  Grey  Rmrs  were  friars  miners  of'  a  Feligiou|» , 
orders  or  society,  founded  by  St.  Francis,  of  Assm, 
who  wa»  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  m  lf*8  ; 
of  whoHi  a  detached  b<)dy  of  nine  brethren,  v^r  five 
l^rksts  and  fouir  lay  brothers,^  was  sent  from  Italy  to^ 
settle  and  propagate  their  order  in  England.  "Ftaey 
arrivediit  Etever  in  1224^  from  whence  four  of  theni 
repaired  to  London,  and  the  other  five  settled  at  €aii« 
terbuiy.  Those  who  came  to  London,  wcsre  received 
and  entertained  by  the  fViars-{H^eaehers,  at  iheij^ 
house,  'm  Holborn ;  from  whence  they  removed  ♦% 
a  hoise  in  ComhiU,  provided  for  them  by  John  Twh- 
vers,  wkerein  they  continued  for  about  a  year;,  bo* 
being  mu<ih  straitened  for  loom,  in  consequence  cS 
the  great  increase  of  their  numbers^  John  Iwyn,  • 
jAysieian  and  citizen  of  London,  who  afterward^  be- 
came a  lay  brother  among  diem,  granted  all  bis  land 
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bou^ed^  i»  the  ^isk  o#  St.  Nicboba,  SbcKmbtM, 
lo  tilt  majQf  Mid  eooMnonnlfy  of  Loi\doii)  Ibr  tb^ 
piii^>Qie  d'  pf0iF4diii^  th^H^  With  a  spo^  c#*  gfroiHid, 
wiiereon  a  buiidinig  Ibr  tfaeif  use  mkht  be  efected^ 

A  »ito  befsg  dlii»  f^FOCiifed,  wbidE^  wa»  conskier- 
abifjp  «Bli^e€l  by^  tb^  additiofital  benefectionii  eC'  Ibci 
ttayoFaro  commooatty,  a»  well  a»  by  the  HM^nift* 
eenee  0f'  private  ckiflem,  cKvem  of  the  principal  >»* 
habkanlss- of  the  eky,  began,  m  the  ye«ip  )395,  t» 
eract,  a#  their  own  expense,  a  bouse  shmI  chapel)  ib» 
tile  better  accommedaiioii-  of  these-  fmm.  Bu^  their 
numbers  oentmuiHg  to  iiicpease,  the  chapel  becaiffle 
ieo^  smaU  fbr  the  eelebmtion  of  the  divine  elllce»? 
wherefore^  MafPgme^,  eonsorlj  to^  Kiag  Edwardr  f .  b^ 
gan  a  stately  and  very  spacious  church,  which  way 
twenty-eoe  years  in  bui^ngy  and^  in  dim^nsioas, 
exceeded  all  the  places  of  worship  ift  this  city,  except 
die  eafthedml ;  it  bein^-  no  less  than  three  htrndred 
feet  m  length)  e%hty*wiie  in:  breadth,  and  si^'ty-fbiir 
feet  m  hdght;  Thie  magnificent  stoiictiire^  whk;^ 
extended  from  Btttche^hall•lane'  to  Gr^y  f^acs"^ 
gaieway ,  was  erected  at  the  chaFge  of  Queen  Mw-*. 

Eret  m(i  theto¥a  succeeding  queens^  and  of-the  no^* 
lity  aiid  ekizens-of  London. 
'  Among  <)ther  benefiictor»  to  thi*  convent,  w««  Sfr 
Ajefanrd  Whittington,  who,  at  his  own  expense*, 
ereete^  a  library^  one  hund)^  and  twenty^ime  f^t 
long,  and  thirty^one  bread,  and  fhrmshed  it  wkk 
gocw  store  of  books. 
-  Weayer,  in  his  Fimeralf  IVS^numents^  inlbnns^  n^^ 
Aftfr  here  were  bitried  four  queens,  fbur  dnchesses*, 
few  countesses,  one  duke,  two,  earl^,  eight  baroiw^,^ 
imd"  th|rty-&?e  knighte ;  and,  in  all,  s^  hundred  an<it 
sixty-three  persons  of  qoali^y  wefe  h^pe  interred,  be-^. 
fere '  the-  dissotutitm  of  lAie  cwivent;     in  the-  choir 
wepe  nine  tembs^ef  alabastepand  marble,  inclose* 
wji^  iroi^  bars.  One  tomb,  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
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coped  with  iron ;  and  one  hundred  tod  forty  m^i4>k 
grave-stones,  in  divers  places ;  all  which  were  pulled 
down,  removed,  and  sold,  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  in  1 545 j  for  fifty  pounds^ 

The  church  of  St*  Nicholas,  Shambles,  which  was 
pulled  down  when  Christ-church  was  erected,  took 
its  name  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  its 
additional  epithet  from  its  situation ;  the  Shambles 
having  been  the  ancient  name  of  Newgate^street^ 
from  the  flesh-market  thereini  It  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Butcher-hall-lane.  That  of  St.  Ewen,  or  Owen, 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Newgate-street,  between 
the  market  and  Warwick-lane ;  the  remains  of  which 
were  very  lately  existing  in  the  cellars  of  the  bouses 
on  that  spoti 

Adjoining  to  this  church,  at  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, is  Chris t^s-hospitah 

This  is  a  royal  foundation,  for  the  tnaintenance 
and  education  of  poor  and  fatherless  children,  to  be 
virtuously  brought  up,  and  fitted  for  trades.  It  was 
originally  granted  to  the  city,  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the 
year  1537>  and  confirmed  in  1552,  by  charter  of  Ed- 
ward VI4  who  also  endowed  the  hospital  with  cer- 
tain lands  and  tenements,  belonging  to  the  Savoy,  of* 
the  yearly  value  of  six  hundred  pounds;  which  so 
animated  the  citizens,  that,  on  the  26th  of  Julyt 
156S,  they  began  to  fit  up  the  late  Grey  Friars^  mo- 
nastery, for  the  reception  of  poor  orphans,  and  pro- 
secuted the  work  with  such  zeal  and  alacrity,  that, 
on  the  23d  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  three 
hundred  and  forty  boys  were  admitted ;  which  num- 
ber was  increased,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  Almost  the  last  action  of  this 
young  king\s  life,  was  granting  permission  to  the  go- 
vernors of  this  hospital  to  purchase  lands  in  mort- 
main, to  the  value  of  four  thousand  marks  per 
annum. 

This 
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This  laudable  foundation  of  King  Edward  VI,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  benefactions  of  his  subjects. 
Sir  William  Chester,  knt,  and  alderman,  and  John 
Calthrop,  citizen  and  draper,  built  the  brick  walls  on 
the  side  iiext  to  St.  BartholomewVhospital,  and 
arched  over  the  town-ditch,  from  Aldersgate  to 
New^te,  as  being  offensive  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  year  1673,  King  Charles  II.  added  a  ma« 
thematical  school,  and  a  ward  to  the  hospital,  for 
the  instruction  of  forty  boys  in  navigation,  and  eni- 
dowed  it,  for  seven  years,  with  one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer.  Ten 
of  these  boys  are  put  apprentice,  every  year,  to  mas- 
ters of  ships,  and  ten  others,  of  the  best  genius,  are 
elected  to  supply  their  places.  But,  lest  this  mathe** 
matical  school  should  fail,  for  want  of  boys  properly 
qualified  to  supply  it,  one  Mr,  Stone,  a  governor,  left 
a  legacy,  to  maintain  a  subordinate  mathematical 
school,  of  twelve  boys;  which  is  called  Stone's 
School,  where  they  are  prepared  for  reception  into 
the  KingVward, 

All  the  boys  in  the  hospital  are  publicly  examined 
twice  a  year,  before  the  governors,  assisted  by  the 
head-master  of  St  PauFs-school,  and  other  proper 
examiners.  TTie  mathematical  boys  are  presented  to 
the  king  every  New-^year's-day,  when  they  carry 
some  of  their  mathematical  productions  with  them, 
as  evidences  of  their  proficiency.  They  are  also  pre^ 
sented  once  a  year  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lords  of 
the. treasury,  and  the  lords  of  the  admh-alty,  sepa- 
rately. From  four  to  six  of  these  boys  pass  an  exa- 
mination every  half  year,  before  the  elder  brethren  of 
.the  Trinityrhouse,  previous  to  their  being  put  to 
6ea. 

The  number  of  children  in  this  hospital  at  on^ 
time  has  often  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand. 
ITieir  dressr  conisists  of  a  long  coat  of  blue  cloth  hang- 


ing  lobB^  to  th^r  hte^h^  gkt  dKHit  tbeir  iraist  witli 
a  red  leatiier  girdle,  ^Hickl^d;  a  loose  petticoat  un- 
deraeiath;,  of  yeUow  clotk  (effete  yec^s  the  boys  ^tre 
eilowed  bree^^bes),  a  HDitnd  thmm  cap^  tied  wi^  a 
jbaiid,  yiellow  stockings^  and  bkfcck  low^baeled  shoeiei. 
The  boys  in  the  siathemitical  achod,  aa  a  badge  ^ 
distinction,  wesff  on  the  l^reasts  of  tfaeit  coats  a  plsit^ 
of  silvei:*,  with  an  emblematkal  device  Oii  its  the  dj^  cf 
wbich  is  kept  in  did  Towelr^  where  thiey  are  i^ 
ataiiiped,  Tbe  piin^ipsl  figui^s  op  this  |)lat^  aiti^, 
Arithmietic,  with  a  scrdll  of  eceounts  in  oiie  iiand, 
and  her  other  hand  {^la^d  on  a  biue^>coat  boy^s  bead.  ' 
Geometry^  with  a  triai!^;ie  m  her  hand. '  And  Aiatfio»> 
nomy,  with  aqisadrMt  in  oae  hand^  and  iEt  sphere  in 
4iie  other »  Round  ^e  piate  is  the  li^lowin;  snscri|^ 
tton :  Aiespatio  Caroli  Se(Jualdi  Refis^  i67^«  Tim 
bwdge  diey  retain  during  their  apj^rentieeshi^  as  a 
iveGurity  o^ainst  tiieir  being  preased  into  the  king^a 
aerviceib  times  of  war* 

There  is  also  abother  mathemaitios}  aehbol  1^ 
thirty-seven  boys,  foun<ied  by  Mr.  Tmveia. 

The  T^ildreh  are  i^eceived  into  this  ho^itd  at 
iM^ven  y<ea|s  of  age,  and  those  who  have  sot  abead^ 
been  taught  to  read  are  aetit  dowli  to  Hertford ;  at 
which  place  there  is  a  school  aad  proper  instructossi 
to  prepare  them  for  being  sent  to  the  hospital  ia  Ijcm«> 
don  ;  where  they  are  rec^ved  alB  room  is  aoade  for 
their  admisfiion  by  the  c^htest  boys  beinf  hoaoct  out 
apprentices.  The  girls  are  also  aiiaent  to  H^rtfiu^ 
where  they  receive  the  wbolfe  of  tbeit'editoalioii. 

The  principal  buitditigs  of  this  ho^ital  forati  the 
tfbar  sidcfs  of  a  large  area^  which  have  portiooes  coan^ 
tinned  round  theiti,  These  have  Gothic  arches,  mA 
^he  walls  are  supported  by  abutments,  being  the  n^ 
mciining  doister  of  the  ohi  priory.  This  part  w4s  re« 
paired  by  the  direction  of  Sr  Christoplier  Wren; 
0iid  j^erves  for  a  lhorou|h£ire  tis  iv^  as  a  ipiace  st 
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irecreation  for  the  boys,  especially  io  .  rainy  9wea^. 
tber*  , 

The  exteri<Mr  view  of  the  hospital  is  very  irregular; 
the  several  parts  having  been  erected  at  dltterenl « 
times,  and  being  therefore  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic . 
and  modem  styles  of  building.  .  ,     .  <. 

The  great  hall  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Joim  Frederick,  Alderman  of  London ;  and  here,  the 
boys  occasionally  dine  and  sitp.  On  the  westera 
sicte  of  this  room  is  a  large  picture,  by  Verrjo,  ,who 
has  introduced  his  own  portrait,  in  a  long  wig,  re- 
presenting  King  James  IL  sitting  with  his  nobles,  the 
govemois,  &c.  with  the  half  figures  of  King  Edward 
YI.  and  Charles  IL  hanging  as  pictures  in  the  same 
piece.  Beyond  this  is  a  very  handsome  picture  of 
King  Charles  IL  at  full  length,  dressed  in  his  royal 
robes,  painted  by  Leiy  in  1669.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  large  piece  representing  King  Edward 
VI.  ddivering  the  charter  to  the  loru  mayor,  who, 
with  the  ^dermeri  behind  him,  are  kneeling ;  the 
young  king,  is  accompanied  by  Bishop  Ridley  anfl 
several  others  standing  about  him.  In  this  hall  is  a 
good  organ  that  is  played  when  the  boys  sing,  their 
psalms  or  anthems  on  Sundays  and  other  special ' 
days. 

In  the  court-room  are  portraits  of  Edward  yi.  and 
the  chief  benefactors  to  the  hospital.  That  of  thd 
king  is  a  capital  picture,  and  indisputably  one  of 
Holbein^s  best  productions. 

The  records  and  other  papers  belonging  to  thb 
hospital  are  kept  in  a  room,  all  the  walls  of  which 
are  stone:  anKmg  ihemisa  curious  piece  of  anti-^ 
quity,  being  the  e^i;li€»t  record  of  the  charity,  and 
containing  the  anklhem  sung  by  tile  first  childreUt  . 
Very  beautifully  illuminated. 

'    There  are  eight  wards  in  the  hospital,  each  of 
which  contains  upwards  of  fifty  beds  for  th^  children. 

VOL.  III.  ^     ^  There 
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-  TimjBL  n  abb  ^aother  cooveiueat  'W9JtA  .mt  af«u% 
for  the  sick,  to  which  they  are  removed,  and  .due 
^ace  taken 'Of  them.  .  This  ward  is  accommodated 
with  a  kitohen,  a  consultation  -chamb^r^  and  other 
Aoiivement  offices. 

The  writing-school  is  ineat  edifioe,  aupported 
iln  pill^a;  and  built  with  bricdc  and  stone,  ia  the 
5^  16$4,  at  the  eiid  of  the  great,  ball.  It  wai 
feofided  by  Sir  John  ^&)ore,  (me.  of  the  aldermen  oi 
tile  city^  and  presideatof  the  house,  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  py^  five  thousand  pounds,  and  co^tama 
Irog.  writing-boiffds  ^sufficient  foe  the  use  of-  five 
f^aodred  bovc;.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  • 
mchis,  hk  which  was  kH-merly  the  statiie  that  is  now 
pkoed  on  the  outside  of  the  school,  under  which  i§ 
the  foHbwing  inscripticMi : 

*  ■  »  .• 

Anno  Dom.  I694u        :    ,  .     ' 

*'  This  writing-school,  and  stately  building  wtafe 
begun,  and  completely  finislijed,  at  the  sole 
chal'ge  of  Sit  John  Moore,  Kut.,  aud  Lovd* 
Mayor  of  the  city^  in  the  year  MDCLXXXL 
i)OW  president  of  this  house,  he  having  bee^ 
Otherwise  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  same.^^ 

.  The  grammar  school  is  situated  oq  the  north  side 
•f  the  hospital,' nes^r  the  passage  into  Little-Britain^ 
It  \vas  erected  in  the  year  1793,  and  is  wholly  erf 
brick,  except  the  ornamental  parts,  which.are  stdi)^« 
Over  the  south  gate  that  leads  mto  the  cloisters^ 
is  a  statue  of  King  Edward  VI.^iow  jjiuch  rautilat^li 
beneath  which  is  .written,  in  letters  of  gold,  thielfoU 
lowing  inscriptioin: 

"  Edward  the  Sixth  o(  famous  memory,  King  of 
England,  was  the  founder  of  Christ's  Hospital,. 
and  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  Knt.  and  Alderman, 

some 


Sam^  time  loid  mayor  of  this  city  of  Londoikv 
erected  this  statue  of  King  Edward,  and  bteSi 
most  part  of  this  fabrick,  Anno  Dom.  i6Ae/' 

It  is  only,  from  the  passage  leading  1x>  this  g^te^ 
and  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  Kewgate-street^lthat 
the  principiil,  or  south  front  of  the  hospital' can  bi 
seen,  tt  is  a  handsome  piece  of  briek-wc^k;  CHna« 
ihented  with  fnlasters  of  the  Idnic  order,  and  fawirij^ 
a  circular  pediment  in  the  centre. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  building,  opposite  to  thi 
coaqtm^ouse,  is  a  much*  nioft  perfect  ittatue  of 
Bd  Ward  VI.  standing  on  a  slab  of  btok/ miOrbia,  Hi 
the  attitudie  of  delivering  the  charter.  And  iu  tfatt 
tiiche^  ovier  the  western  feii trance  .from  the  Gxef 
¥ti€ak,  k  a  statue  of  Chiles  IL  in  thd  m^Tolst^:    - 

One  of  the  boys  is  annually  sent  tx>  CdtnUbridge 
to  be  educated  for  the  church ;  asnd  eyery  thitdyettr 
one  is  alsosent  to  Oxford, 

Tlkt  children  ar^  ^hdsfen  intd  thia  h^ital  every 
Easter,  and  each  governor  has  the  privilcqje  <rf  p!»e» 
senti^g  an  unqualified  chitdy  that  is  the  ciubi  :bf  a 
non-freeman,  whose  paretits  at%l  alive,  at  idV^ei^  tkdiA 
lurh  of  presientation. 

The  nuiKiber  of  the  govern^iid  is  unlimited :  ben^- 
ihctors  of  fcmr  buiidbea  {ic^ilds  i3t  upwaridhi,  being  as^ 
sociated  with  the  lord  mayor  andciti^etMS  who  are 
go^^rnoi's  l^  the  charter.      /    '  •' 

The  perilianent  ftihds  of  ihid  chanty  cbiisist  in 
an  annual  revenue  iii  lioii^i  ^ftdlMds ;  the  iiceM^ 
mg  and  looking  after  ^e  ciK^t§  allbwed  by  the  city; 
eai^h  of  which  pays  sL  £er&in 'sutti  fot  availing ;  atid  a 
(fluty  i^d  ujiori  every  pfec6  cf  cft>th  brought  to 
HactWfeH-tell.  -       ^      :        ,^.. 

'  It  is  computed  thatctiie  ahnlial  cxpenditurif  of  thk 
ik^spitfvl  aniounts  to  thiihty  tbdti^fid  fbtfilds  -  per  ati^ 
iSaihj  ilic^i^g  the  boaMt  iad^tll^'At  tkd 
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children  and  the  salaries  to  the  officers  and  servants 
i»f  the  foundation. 

A  plan  is  in  agitation  for  rebuilding  this  iiiptitu- 
tk>ti,  and  a  subscription  has  been  already  commenced 
ibrtbat  purpose. 

Opposite  to  the  south-west  (entrance  into  this  hogpi'^ 
tal,  on  the  south  side  of  Newgate*street,  is  Warwick* 
laiie,^ which  derives  its  name  iirom  the  inn  or  house  of 
Richard  Nevil,  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Speaking  of  his  coming  to  London  to  theconvention  of 
1458,^o'w  says,  he  was  accompanied  by  ^^  six  hundred 
men,  ail  in  red  jackets  imbroider^d  with  4ragged 
staves,  before  and  behind,  B^d  was  lodged  in  War» 
wicke-lane :  in  whose  house  there  was  oft^n  six 
oxen  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern^  was 
full  of  hismeate,  for  hee  that  had  anie  acquaintance 
inth^t  house,  might  have  there  so  much  of  sodden 
and  rost  meate,  as  he  could  pricke  and  carry  upon  a 
long  dagger,"*  The  mempry  of  this  earl  is  still  pre-, 
s^l^ed'by  a  stone  statue  in  front  of  the  houm  at  the 
west  corner  in  Newgate-street. 

On  the  west  side  of  tjiis  lane,  near  the  north  end, 
.  is  Uie  College  of  Physicians, 

This  is  a  very  noble  structure  built  with  brick  and 
stone',  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  grand  oc- 
tangular polt^h,  crowned  with  a  dome  that  ^nishes  in 
a  cone.  The  inside  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  is  very  elegant  and  well  enlightened* 
The  central  building,  "which  contains  the  library  and 
other  rooms  of  statS  and  convenience,  was  the  design 
of  Inigo  Jones,  The  ascent  to  the  door  is  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  in  the  lymder  part  is  a  basement  story^ 

The  whole  front  is  decorated  with  pilasters  of 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  In  the  centei;  ov^r  the 
door<-case,  is  the  statue  of  King  Charles  IL{^aoeAin 
a  niche ;  ^nd  directly  opposite,  on  the  inner  front  of 
ttie  octan|[ular  por^h,  stands  th^t  of  ^ir  John  Cptler, 

The 
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The  buildings  that  compose  the  two  sides  of  the 
court,  are  uniform,  and  have  the  wiudow-cases  hand-* 
somely  ornamented.  The  orders  are  well  executed, 
and  the  whole  edifice  is  both  beautiful  and  commo* 
dipus. 

The  different  apartments  belonging  to  this  college, 
consist  of  a  committee-room,  a  library  furnished  with 
books,  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dorchester,  a  great  hall  for  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  doctors ;  a  theatre  for  anatomical  dissections ; 
a  preparing-room,  where  are  thirteen  tables,  contain- 
ing all  the  muscles  in  the  human  body ;  and,  over 
all,  there  are  garrets,  to  dry  the  herbs  for  the  use  of 
the  dispens»Eiry.  In  the  hall  are  the  portraits  of  se- 
veral of  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty;  among 
which  are  those  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  physician 
to  James  L  and  Charles  L  Harvey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  Sir  Edmund  King;tb0 
transfuser  of  blood  from  one  animal  to  another;  Sy^ 
denham^  who^rst  introduced  the  cooLregimen  in 
the  smali-pox ;  and  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Vesa* 
lius.  The  latter  is  a  very  good  portrait  on  wood,  by 
Calkar.  Here  are  also  busts  of  Hervey,  Sydenham, 
and  Mead. 

This  society's  first  college,  which  was  given  them 
by  Dr,  Linacre,  physician  to  King  Henry  VIII.  was  . 
in  Knightrider-street. ,  They  afterwards  removed  to 
a  house,  which  they  purchased  in  Amen-corner, 
where  Dr,  Harvey  built  a  library  and  a  public  hall, 
which  he  granted  for  ever  to  the  college,  and  en- 
dow^ed  it  with  his  estate,  which  he  resigned  to  them 
in  his  life-time.  Part  of  this  estate  is  assigned  fbr 
an  annual  oration  in  commemoration  of  their  benefac- 
tor, and  to  provide  a  good  dinner  for  the  society^ 
This  building  perished  in  the  ilames,  in  1666;  after 
which  the  present  edifice  was  erected  on  a  piece  of 
ground  purchiased  by  the  fellows, 

A  little 
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A  \M^  »  Afe  east  6fW» wick-lane  m  the  ftn^r^ce 
into  Newgate-market. 

This  market  is  kept  <yti  a  eommodidus  square  piee* 
of^ound,  HieasuriAg'dne  hundred  arid  hinety-fouir 
feet  from  east  to  wdst,  and  one  hundred  and  forty^ 
eight  feet  firott  librth  t6  seuth,  with  a  large  njarket- 
house  in  the  centfe.  0rider  ^e  market-house  ar^ 
vaults,  oreellats,  and  the  upp^r  part  of  it  is  j^inei*. 
pally  used  as  Wat^houses  for  fruiterers  and  gardenere. 
The  shops  within  this  building  dre  for  the  sale  of 
tripe,  butster,  eggs,  &c.  The  houses  that  extend  on 
each  of  the  sides,  which  form  the  square,  are  most 
rf  them  occupied  by  butchers;  and  theavehiies  tbht 
lead  to  the  market,  from  Paternoster-toW  and  Ne#* 
gate-street,  are  occupied  by  poulterersi  ftshihong* 
€«»,  &c. 

Befordthe  fire  of  Londoii,  this  market  was  held 
in  Newgate-street,  where  there  was  a  in&rket-house 
for  meal,  and  a  middle  row  of  sheds,  which  w^re  after*- 
war^is  conv^ted  into  houses,  inhabited  by  Jwitchers, 
tripe-sellers,  &c.  while  the  Country  people,  who 
brought  provisions  to  the  city,  were  forced  to  stand 
with  theirstalls  in  the*open  street,  where  their  person* 
and  goods  were  exposed  to  danger,  by  the  passage  of 
^aches,  carts,  and  <;attle,  that  passed  through  the 
.  fiftreets.  At  that  time,  Butcher-hall-lane  was  filled 
^tb  slaughter-houses  for  the  use  of  this  market; 
and  Blowbladder-street  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
blown  bladders  hanging  in  the  Windows  of  the  shops 
T^bem  bladdere  weiie  sdd. 

Farther  to^  the  east  is  Pannier-alley,  the  north  end 
ef  which  almest  feces  St,  Marti nVle-Grand.  In  thii 
alfey  is^a  stone  p^es'tal,  ^uppoftitig  a  pannier,  with 
»  figwe  of  a  boy  upi^tt  ^t,,  arid  this  inscription : 

^      'When  yoii  have  sought  the  city  round, 

.Yet  still  this  is' the  highest-ground.      .  -     "  # 
/'  Returaing 
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R^umuag  a  iitti^  to  the  west,  qd  the  south  side 
of  Paternoster-row,  is  Canon-alley^  which  leads  mUji 
§t.  PaupB  chfur^h^jard,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  si- 
tMate  the  cathedi^  church  of  St.  Paul. 

This  edi^ce  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have 
be^.  founded  in  the  place  where  anciently  stood  a 
temple,  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  the  goddess 
Dia^^;  an  opinion  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the 
beads  ofoxmy  the  horns  of  deer,  and  the  tqsks  of 
Waya,  ^avifg  been  commonly  di^g  up  ther^ ;  but  a.^ 
$<ir.  Chf  i^tQ^pher  Wren^  in  clearing  the  foundatious  of 
this  ancient  structi^^,  found  no^e  of  these>  he  Justly 
^cf€4^ed  the  opinion;  and  his  son,  in  his  Parenta*^ 
lia,  has  given  a  di^Tecent  account  of  the  origin  o^  th^ 
99cient  edifice. 

This  gentleman  observes,  that  the  first  cathedral 
0f  tfe^  0pksc<^l«eeof  liQndoo,  wsus  built  in  the  area, 
where  had  been  the  Roman  Prsetorian  eamp^  9nd  in 
t))f.  :siti^ti<»i,  4)^  which  all  the  succeeding  fabric^. 
iltood:  bi^t  that  thi^  structure  was  demolished  during 
ti^  gfeat  and  general  per^j^cution  under  the  fimp^ror 
Piociesigan.  Thi§  persecution  was,  however^" short: 
the  cfauj?ch  is  supposed  to  have  been  re-edified  und^ 
Conatanline ;  but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  th^ 
Piagan  Saxons,  and  restored  again  upon  the  old  fqunW 
dations,  when  tbey  embraoed  Christianity  in  the  ser 
veath  century,  when  Sebert,  King  of  Essey,  ad- 
Wnced  MeUitys  to  the  bishopric  of  London.        ,      . 

Ih  675,  wefifldi  Erken  waW  the  fourth  Bishopof  Lon,^ 
dofk  from  Mellitus,  expendinggreatsums  of  money  iii; 
repairing  {Hid  beautifying  the  anciept  edifice,  aygmept- 
IJIg  its  reveres,  and  procuring  for  it  the  most,  ccoxc 
^iderable  priyijieges  from  the  pope  and  the  SaXQH 
^princes  then  reigning  :  for  these  works  the  bishop 
was  canonized  at  his  death,  and  his  body  placed  in  a 
glorious  shri  ne  above  the  high  altar  in  the  east  pait 
of  "the  ^Ji^fqb,  where  thi»  shrine  reoiatQed  the.  ^d^ 
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mhatiori  of  succeeding  ages,' till  the  fatal  de&tni<itiori 
of  the  whole  fabric  by  fire. 

This  catastrophe  happened  in  this  year  961  ;  and, 
as  it  was.  rebuilt  in  the  same  year,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  these  early  structures,  how  magnificent 
soever  they  might  then  be  thought,  were  oi>ly  small 
wooden  buildings. 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  thupch  flourish* 
ed  extremely ;  Kenrad,  King  of  Mereia,  declared  it 
^s  free  in  all  its  rights,  as  he  himself  desired  to  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment ;  Athelstan  endowed  it  with 
fifteen  lordships ;  Edgar,  with  two ;  and  Egleflede 
his  wife,  with  two  more ;  all  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  charters  of  Ethelred  and  Canute,  which 
solemnly  imprecate  curses  on  all  who  dare  to 
violate  it. 

The  next  benefactor  to  this  church  was  Edward 
the  Confessor;  but,  at  the  Norman  invasion,  which 
soon  followed,  some  of  its  revenues  were  seized  by 
the  conqueror :  however,  he  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne,  than  he  caused  full  restitution  to  be 
made;  and  even  confirmed  all  its  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  in  the  amplest  manner;  with  bene- 
dictions upon  those  who  should  augment  its  posses- 
sions, and  solemn  imprecations  upon  all  who  should 
violate  any  of  the  charters  made  in  its  favour. 

In  that  reign,  a  dreadful  fire  consumed  it  a  second 
time,-and  by  this  conflagration,  which  happened  in 
1086,  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  was  also  laid  in 
ashes:  but  this  destruction  served  to  make  way  for  a 
more  magnificent  building  than  had  ever  yet  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  devotioil  in  this  kingdom. 
Maurice,  then  Bishop  of  London^  having  undertaken 
this  great  work,  obtained  of  the  king  the  old  stones  of 
ft  spacious  castle  in  the  -neighbourhood,  cialled  the 
Palatine  Tower,  situated  near  the  river  Fleet;  but 
though  he  lived  twenty  years,  and  prosecuted  the 
3  work, 
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^*'ork  with  unqomtnon  earnestness,  yet  he  left  the 
Gompletjon  of  what  he  had  begun  to  succeeding  ge- 
nerations. 

The  successor  of  this  bishop  followed  his  example, 
and  even  applied  the  whole  revenue  of  his  see  towards 
the  advancement  of  this  great  work,  but,  like  the 
former,  left  it  unfinished ;  after  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  completed  by  lay  persons ;  but  at  what 
time»  or  in  what  manner,  is  no  where  mentioned. 
Indeed^  William  Rufus,  who  succeeded  the  Con- 
queror, is  said  to  have  exempted  all  ships  entering 
the  river  Fleet  with  stone,  or  other  materials,  for  the 
new  cathedral,  from  toll  and  custom ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  might  take  this  structure  under 
his  own  particular  direction. 

.  But,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time^  and  the 
great  expense  bestowed  upon  this  church,  it  had  not 
long  been  completed,  when  it  was  thought  not  suffi- 
ciently magnificent;  the  steeple  was  therefore  rebuilt 
and  finished  about  the  year  1221;  and  then  Roger 
Niger,  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  London,  in  1229> 
proceeding  with  the  choir,  completed  it  in  1240,  and 
solemnly  consecrated  it  afresh,  the  same  year,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  many 
lords  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  spacious  and  magnificent  edifice  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  being  thusTmished,  a  survey  was  taken  of 
it,  by  which  its  dimensions  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  church  was 
six  hundred  and  ninety  feet^  the  breadth  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the  west  part; 
within,  one  hundred  and  two  feet,  that  of  the  east 
eighty-eight,  and  that  of  the  body  one  hundred  aad 
fifty;  the  height  of  the  tower,  from  the  ground,  wa« 
two  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  from  whence  arose  a 
wooden  spire,  covered  with  lead,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  in  length ;  on  the  top  of  which  was 
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k  baHi  hifte  feet  ofte  inch  iti  feirettiWfefence,  thiil 
Tv^  crowned  wirti  a  cross,  that  was  fiftei^n  fe^  iia 
length,  and  the  traverse  sfix  feet.  ' 

ITie  ornaments  of  this  ciathedra I  ^xce^ded  those  of 
fevery  other  church  i«  the  kingdom.  The  high  altair 
Stood  between  two  columns,  addrnfed  with  preci^^Ufl 
kdnes,  aiid  stirt-buhded  with  images  most  beaMtiftiHy 
^ibtight,  aiid  covered  ^ith  ^canopy  of  wood,  ciirt^ 
ousiy  painted,  with  the  represientation  of  saints  aftd 
ahgds. 

The  hew  shrine  of  St.  Et-fcenwald  stodd  on  the 
ieast'side  of  the  wall  above  the  high  altar,  and  Wat 
Adorned  with  goM,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but 
not  being  thoiigM  sufficiently  rich,  in  i  339,  l^tee 
goldsmiths  of  London  w-^re  retained  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  to  work  upon  it  a  whole  year,  at  thte  end  of 
Which  its  lustre  was  s6  greaft,  that  princes,  nobles^ 
ambai^sfidore,  and  other  foreigners  of  rant,  flbeked 
from  all  parts  to  visit  it,  ^nd  to  offer  tlieir  obte*- 
Vions  before  it :  among  these  We  find  all  the  rifigs 
and  jeivels  of  WuHer  de '  Thorp,  and  the  best 
sapphire  stone  of  Richard  de  Preston ;  which  Isist 
'was  applied  to  the  curing  of  infii^mities  6f  the  eyeis, 
knd  proclamation  of  its  virtues  was  made  by  the  ex* 
press  will  of  the  donor. 

The  picture  of  St.  Paui,^  'ftnely  painted,  w«s  placed 
in  a  wooden  taberrfade,  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
fiigh  altar,  and  was  esteemed  a  masterly  perftfrm** 
ance. 

Against  a  pillar,  ih  thebodyof'^he  chu^rch,stobd'a 
bea&tiful  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  John  Bur- 
iiet,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  bequeathed  a 
handsome  estate,  that  a  lamp  tnight  continually 
be  Tsept  burning  before  it,  and  an  anthem  stifig 
fevery  day. 

In  the  center  of-  the  church  stood  -a  large  cross, 
tifnd,  towards  tlie  north  door,  a  crucifix,  at  which  of- 
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feriDgS  were  qiade,  that  greatly  increase^  tb?  f  eveaUQ 
of  the  dean  anc^  ^^no^i^. 

The  last  piece  of  oroLainent  de^erviqg  of  nieQtiQQt 
W9S  the  due  dial  belpi^ing  tQ  the  great  cl^pc^,  which 
l^Dg  visible  to  all  who  parsed  by,  care  was  taken 
th^^  it  should  appear  with  the  ^ti^ost  splendor,  and, 
iq  piarticular,  an  angel  pointed  to  the  hour. 

'  St  Paul's  cathedral  was  encon^pas^ed  with  a  W£(|)i 
s^hout  the  ye^f  1 109?  w^hich  extended  from  the  northT 
east  corner  of  Ave-Mary-lane,  eastward,  along  Pater- 
lAOster-row,  to  the  north  end  of  the  Old  ChaQge,  in 
Cheapside;  whence  it  ran  southward  to  Carter-lane, 
a^d)  passiAg  on  the  north  side  of  it  to  Cre^d-lane, 
turned  up  to  Ludgate-street.  Tp  this  wall  ther^ 
were  six  gates,  the  principal  of  which  was  situate^ 
fi^^r  the  end  of  Creed-lane  in  Ludeate-^treet.  The 
fi^cond  was  ^t  St.  Paul  Valley,  in  Patemoster-?ow; 
Ih^  third  af  C^non-alley;  the  fourth,  galled  the  Littl^ 
Gate,  was  situated  at  the  entrance  into  Cl^eapside; 
(he  fifth,  called  St.  Austin's,  led  (o  Watling^street ; 
apd  th^  sixth  fronted  the  sfout^  gate  of  the  cburoh, 
near  Paul's-chs^in. 

In  the  middle  4>fti)^  church-yard,  within  the  north 
Bv^e  of  this  inclosure,  was  situfited  9  pulpitrcross,  at 
which  sermons  were  preached  wee)ily ;  ^nd^herg  w^s 
lield  the  fo^kiupt^,  or  general  ^o^yentiop  of  th^  citi^ 
jsens. 

Facing  this  cross  stopd  a  chapel,  called  the  Char* 
eal,  in  which  th^  bon^s  of  the  dead  were  decently 
piled  up. together;  a  thousand  cart-lp^ds  wherec^ 
;WBre  remov^ 'to  Finsbury-fields,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
M^ard  VI,  s|i)d  there  laid  ir^  a  moorish  place,  with  ^o 
much  earth  to  cover  them,  as  fai3ed  fi  considprahl^ 
inount,  on  which  was  erected  three  win^nuHs* 

At  the  jiQrth-west  cornier  of  ti}^  churph-yardj  wa? 
.4he  ffpiscopfil  palace,  cont^ovjs  to  wh^ch,  on  the 
^apt,  w^  A  c^»i^pry>  depconin^^ej^  Pardou-church- 

bavY  ; 
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flaw;  where  Gilbert  Becket  erected  a  chapel,  in  th<! 
reigti  of  King  Stephen.  This  chapel  was  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V,  by  Thonaas  Moore,  Dean  of  St. 
PauFs,  who  also  encompassed  it  with  a  cloister,  on 
the  waits  of  which  was  painted  the  Dance  of  Death ; 
a  common  subject  on  the  walls  of  cloisters,  or  reli- 
gious places.  This  piece  represented  a  long  train  of 
different  orders  of  n)en,  dancing  into  eternity,  each 
having  Death  for  his  partner.  A  painting  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  at 
Paris,  gave  birth  to  a  poem,  consisting  of  the  speeches 
df  the  different  personsiges,  ?ind  the  answers  of  Death, 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  German  Ian* 
guiage,  by  Machaber,  whence  the  painting  itself  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  the  Machabray,  or  Ma- 
chabre.  From  a  French  version  of  this  poem,  our 
old  poet,  J^ydgate,  made  an  English  translation,  of 
which  each  speech  w^as  givep  to  its  corresponding 
figure  in  the  picture, 

In  this  chgpel  were  several  sepulchral  monuments, 
which,  according  to  Stow,  exceeded,  in  curious 
workmanship,  those  in  the  neighbouring  cathedral. 

Over  the  east  side  of  this  cloister  was  a  handsome 
library,  founded  by  Walter  Shyrington,  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

On  the  east  of  the  church-yard  was  a  clocbier,  or 
bell  tower,  by  St.  Paurs-school ;  whereip  were  four 
great  bells,  called  Jesus-bells,  from  their  belonging 
to  Jesus-chapel,  in  St.  Failh's-church;  but  these,  tCK 
gether  with  a  fmc  image  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  top  of 
the  spire,  being  won  by  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Knight, 
of  Henry  VIII.  at  one  cast  of  the  dice,  were,  by  that 
gentleman,  taken  down  and  sold. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  here,  to  take  notice  of 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  the  obsequies,  anni- 
versaries, and  chauntries,  particularly  belonging  to 
this  cathedral;  as  to  t\\s  first,  Richard  Glrfford,  Bi- 
shop 
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aiiop'of  London,  in*  1414,  with  the  conseat .of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  ordained,  that,  from  thencefor- 
ward, it  should  be  altered  from  the  old  form,  and 
made  conformable  to  the  church  of  Salisbury,,  and 
other  cathedrals  within  this  kingdom. 
-  The  performance  of  obsequies  for  great  persons 
deceased,  was,  however,  retained  as  a  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  this  cathedral,  from  whence  great  profits 
arose.  "  Indeed,  the  state  and  order  observed  oh 
these  occasions,^^  says  Sir  William  Dugdale,  "  was 
little  inferior  to  that  used  at  the  funerals  of  those 
great  personages;  the  church  and  choir  being  huri^ 
with  black,  and  escutcheons  of  their  arms;  their 
horses  set  up  in  wonderful  magnificence,  adorned 
with  rich  banner-rolls,  &c.  and  environed  with  bar- 
riers; having  chief  mourners  and  assistants,  accom-. 
panied  by  several  bishops  and  abbots,  in  their  proper 
habits;  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  many  of 
our  nobility,  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  several  companies  of  London,  who  all  ab* 
tended  with  great  devotion  at  these  ceremonies,^^ 
This  author  adds  a  list  of  emperors,  empresses,  and 
kings,  whose  obsequies  were  performed  in  this  ca- 
thedral. 

As  to  anniversaries,  those  of  the  conversion  and 
commemoration  of  St.  Paul,  the  consecration  of  the 
chm'ch,  and  the  canonization  of  St.  Erkenwald,  were 
the  principal,  it  is  very  remarkable,  with  respect  to 
the  two  first  of  the$e  anniversaries,  that  Sir  William  le 
Baud,  Knt.  in  the  third  year  of  Edvyard  I.  granted  a 
good  fat  doe,  annually,  t)n  the  day  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  a  good  fat  buck,  upon  tbe  day  of 
commemoration,  which,  till  the  reign  of  Qi-een  Eli- 
zabeth, were  received  with  great  formality,  at  the 
steps  of  the  phoir,  by  the  canons,  clothed  in  their 
facred  vestments,  with  garlands  of  flowers-  on  their 
Uf ads.     Camden,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  so^. 

3  "  lemnity, 


temmity,  saifS),  thi*  the  hotns  of  th^  feu^k  nvBre  car^ 
ricd  on  9.  speftr,  m  procfi^siQWi  round  tii^  inside  of  tlv? 
church,  the  men  blowing  horns,  ^c,  ^nd  then,  th^ 
buck  bedog  ofiar^d  at  the  high  aUnr,  ^  si^ilUpg  w%9 
ordered  by  the  dew  miA  chapter,  for  the  enttertcHQ^ 
nacnt  of  the  servai^ls  who  brought  it ;  ar>d  this  con- 
cluded the  cer^mQuy* 

The  au^iver^^ries  of  the  ccmse^iatioQ  and  e^r 
nonizBtioa,  were  celebrated  *t  the  public  expense; 
but  there  were  other  anniver^ajries,  of  ^  private  na*- 
ture,  provided  for  by  particular  eDdowments,  as  th^t 
of  Sir  John  Pounteney*  K«t.  who  had  been  four  times 
Lord  May6r  of  London,  and  assigned  aaiiual  ealariefi  (^ 
ftll  who  bore  office  about  the  churcht  together  with  a^ 
aliowance  of  aix  shillings  and  eight  p^pbe  to  the  lord 
mayor,  fiveahillinga  to  the  recorder,  six  fihiUings  ^Qd 
eif^t  pence  'to  the  two  sheriffs,  three  shillings  and 
four  pence. to  the  common  crier,  si^  $hillings  aa4 
eight  pence  to  the  lord  mayor's  Serjeants,  and  six 
kdiillings  and  eight  pence  to  the  master  of  the  collcig^ 
of  St.  Laurence  Pou?tteney,  provided  they  -were  prer 
seat  at  his  anniversary ;  but,  if  any  were  absent,  that 
afaare  wba  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  There  w^r^ 
many  other  anniversaries  of  the  same  kind. 

The  cbauntries  were  founded  by  mep  of  condition, 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  two  priests,  to  cple? 
brate  divine  service  daily,  for  the  release  from  purr 
.  gBtory  of  their  souls,  the  souls  of  their  dearest  friecid^ 
and  relations,  and  of  all  the  faithful  deceased;  but 
theae  were,  in  a  short  time,  increased  to  6\ich  a  de- 
giHQG,  and  the  endowments  were  so  slender,  that,  so 
eariy  as  the  reign  of  ^Richard  IL  Bishop  Braybr<)k^ 
^caused  forty-four  of  tbem  to  be  united  into  one  so., 
iemn  service. 

Having  thus  tak^en  a  transient  survey  of  this  fsag^ 
ni&ceot  edifice,  m  its  fiQurishi^g  state,  with  aJl  its 
iq^nds^es,  we  shall  naw  view  its  decline,  and  traoiP 
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tiiis  v^nenabte  i^c^c  sftructum  to  its  final  dtstruicN 
lion.. 

The  first  retaarksadble  tnisfoftuoe  that  bt^fel  it  was 
in  1444^  when,  about  two  o'clock  iu  theaftemooH) 
its  lofty  wooden  spire  was  fired  by  lightokig ;  but^ 
hy  the  ai^iduity  of  the  citieens,  it  was  ^soon,  seem* 
tngly,  extinguished:  however,  to  their  gneat  surprise 
tind  teiTor,  it  broke  out  iigaia  with  redo^ibfed  ^ry  at 
about  i^ine  'o'ciotG^  at  mgbt ;  but,  by  the  inde&tigable 
{mills  of  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens,  it  was  at  last 
effectually  extinguished.  The  damage  was  not, 
however,  fully  iiepaired  till  the  year  146S,  when  the 
Isfire  was  compieted,  and  a  beautiful  vane  of  gilt 
copper  in  tfae<flqfrm  cyf  an  ^igte  was  placed  upcsi  it 

About  «a  hundred  years  after  this  accident, 
another  of  the  sanoe  kind  happened  to  it,  generally 
iattrib«ted  to  the  same  cause,  but  much  more  fatal  ia 
its  cotnsequences ;  the  fire  consukniag  not  only  the  fine 
<5pire,.birt  the  upper  roof  of  the  church,  aod  Dbatof  tlae 
aisles  ;  for,  iji  the  space  of  four  hours  it  burnt  all  tl» 
Tafters,  and  every  thing  else  that  was  <;ombustible : 
i>ut  though  it  was  universally  believed  thsit  this  fim 
was  occasioned  by  Kghtning,  yet,  Dr.  Hjeylin  aays^ 
an  mci&ryt  plutnber  confessed,  at  his  death,  thatt  it 
was  occ^ionied  through  his  negligence  in  carelessly 
^ving  a  Jpan  of  co^ls  in  the  «teeple,  while  he  went 
<0  dinner,  which  taking  hold  of  the  dry  timber  ia 
the  spire,  was  got  to  such  a  height  at  bis  return,  theit 
be  j^udged  it  impossible  to  quench  it,  and  therefore 
concluded  it  would  be  more  consisteat  with  his 
mfety  not  to  contradict  the  coiairaion  report. 

I'his  calamity  was.  followed  by  a  genecal  contri^- 
bution  among  the  clergy,  nobility,  cmd  great  offioers 
of  staite,  the  city  of  London,  and  Queen  JBlizabeth 
*herself,  who  gave  a  thousand  nmrics  in  gold  towsmb 
its  speedy  repair,  with  a  warmnt  for  a  thousand 
l^ada  of  trniber.  to  be  cut  in  any  of  rher  woods, 
'     .  wherever 
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wherever  it  should  be  found  most  convenient ;  sO 
that  in  five  years  time,  the  timbef  roofs  were  entirely 
finished,  and  covered  with  lead^  the  two  largest 
being  framed  in  Yorkshire,  and  brought  by  sea;  but 
some  difference  in  opinion  arising  about  the  model 
of  the  steeple,  that  part  of  the  work  was  left  unat-* 
tempted ;  and  it  was  never  after  rebuilt;  for  upon 
raising  the  roofs  the  walls  were  found  to  be  so  much 
damaged  by  the  fire,  that  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  make  a  general  repair  of  the  whole  building ;  but 
this  was  deferred  for  a  long  time. 

At  length  Mr.  Henry  Farley,  after  above  eight 
years  earnest  solicitation  of  King  James  I.  prevailed 
on.  his  majesty  to  interpose  in  order  to  prevent  tiie 
ruin  of  this  venerable  fabric,  when  that  prince,  con- 
sidering of  what  importance  appearances  are  in  the 
promotion  of  public  zeal,  caused  it  to  be  rumoured 
abroad,  that  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  March,  1620; 
he  would  be  present  at  divine  service  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral. 

Accordingly,  at  the  day  appointed,  his  majesty 
came  thither  on  horseback  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
attended  by  the  principal  nobility  and  great  officers 
of  his  court,  and  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  livery,  in  their  formalities,  who,  upon  the 
kingValighting  at  the  great  west  door,  joined  in  the 
procession.  When  his  majesty  entered  the  church, 
he  kneeled  near  the  brazen  pillar,  where  he  prayed 
for  success;  and  then  was  received  under  a  cianopy, 
supported  by  the  dean  and  residentiaries,  the  rest  of 
the  prebends  and  dimitaries,  with  the  whole  compa- 
ny of  singing-men  advancing  before  him  to  the  choir, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  was  richly  adorned  with 
hangings.  Here  he  heard  an  anthem,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cross,  where  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, preached  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion,  from 
Q  text  given  him  by  hb  majesty,  in  Psalm  cii.  13,  1+. 

and 
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Hnd  this  sernion  was  afterwards  circulated  with  con- 
fiiderable  effect  through  the  whole  kingdom.  After 
divine  service  was  ended,  his  majesty  and  the  whole 
court  were  splendidly  entertained  at  the  bishop^s 
palace,  where  a  consultation  was  held,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  great 
se^,  directed  to  the  principal  personages  in  the 
kingdQin,  empowering  them  to  consider  of  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  to  raise  money  for  carrying 
them  into  execution.  But  though  the  commisr 
sioners  afterwards  met  to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  yet, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  ruin  of  the  bishop  and  prin« 
cipal  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  was  chiefly  aimed 
at,  the  whole  affair  came  to  nothing. 

However^  in  the  succeeding  reign  another  con^ 
Oiission  was  obtained  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the 
assiduity  of  Archbishop  Laud,  which  was  attended 
with, better  success;  so  that  in  16^2,  Inigo  Jones, 
his  majesty^s  surveyor-general,  was  ordered  to  begin 
the  repairs  at  the  south-east  end,  and  to  bring  them 
along  by  the  south  to  the  west  ^nd. 

This  celebrated  architect  prosecuted  the  work 
with  such  diligence,  that  in  nine  years  time>  the 
whole  was  finished  both  within  and  without,  except 
the  steeple,  which  was  intended  to  be  entirely  taken 
down,  and  a  magnificent  portico  of  the  Corinthiap 
order,  was  also  erected  at  the  west  end,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  King  Charles  I.  ornamented  with  the 
statues  of  his  royal  father  and  himself. 

Every  thing  being  now  in  readiness  for  erecting 
the  steeple  and  spire,  which  were  to  be  of  stone,  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  money  contributed,  and 
that  already  expended  in  repairs;  whereby  it  ap* 
peafed  that  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  had  been  received  into  the  chamber  of  LQn* 
dddoD  this  account,  and  but  thirty-five  thous»i4^^^ 

VOL.  in.  ft  ]pjMy^!;|c«4 
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hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  two  shillings  and 
four  pence  paid  out,  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
fund  in  hand  sufficient  to  erect  it  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent manner :  but  the  flames  of  civil  war  soon 
^fter  breaking  out,  a  period  was  put  to  this  great 
design. 

The  revenues  were  now  seized;  the  famous  pulpit 

cross  in  the  church  yard  was  pulled   down ;    the 

scaffolding  of  the  steeple  was  assigned  by  parliament 

for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  army  ;    the 

Jbody  of  the  church  was  converted   into  saw-pits ; 

part  of  the  south  cross  was  suffered  to  tumble  down ; 

the  west  part  of  the  church  was  converted  into  a 

stable,  and  the  stately  new^  portico  into  shops  for 

milliners  and  others,  with  lodging-rooms  over  them, 

at  the  erecting  of  which,  Dr.  HeyUn  observes,  the 

magnificent  columns  were  piteously  manglfed,  being 

obliged  to  make  way  for  the  ends  of  beamsj  which 

penetrated  their  centers. 

However,  at  the  restoration,  a  new  commission 
was  procured  for  its  iitimediate  reparation,  and 
great  &ums  of  money  raised  by  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion ;  but  before  any  thing  material  could  be  ac- 
complished, the  dreadful  fire  of  London  reduced 
the  whole  edifice  to  little  better  thah  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

After  two  years  fruitless  labour  in  endeavouring 
to  fit  up  some  part  of  the  old  fabric  for  divine  wor- 
ship, it  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  any  substantial 
repair.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  raze  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  old  building,  and  to  erect  on  the  same 
spot  a  new  cathedral  that  should  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
the  splendor  of  the  old ;  for  this  end  letters  patent 
were  granted  to  several  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
authorising  them  to  proceed  in  the  work,  and  ap- 
pointing Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Surveyor-general  of 
•airhisniajesty's  works,  to  prepare  a  model.    Con- 

tributioua 
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tiibutions  came  in  so  extremely  fast,  that  in  the 
first  ten  years,  above  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  pounds  were  paid  into  the  chamber  of  Lon- 
don ;  a  new  duty  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
was  laid  on  coals,  which  at  a  medium  produced  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  his  majesty 
generously  contributed  one  thousand  pounds  a-year 
towards  the  same. 

Dr.  Wre»,  afterwards  Sir  Christopher,  was  now 
called  upon  to  produce  his  designs:  he  had  before 
drawn  several,  in  order  to  discover  what  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  general  taste ;  and  finding 
that  persons  of  all  degrees  declared  for  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  he  formed  a  very  noble  one,  con- 
formable to  the  best  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture,  and  having  caused  a  large  model  to  be 
made  of  it  in  wood,  with  all  its  ornaments,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  his  majesty ;  but  the  bishops  not  approv- 
ing of  it,  as  not  being  enough  of  a  cathedral  fashron, 
the  surveyor  was  ordered  to  amend  it,  upon  which 
he  produced  the  scheme  of  the  present  structure, 
which  was  honoured  with  his  majesty's  approbation. 
The  surveyor,  how^ever,  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  first 
design,  which  was  only  of  the  Corinthian  order,  like 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  than  on  any  other  he  ever  drew ; 
and,  as  the  author  of  his  life  observes,  would  have 
put  it  in  execution  with  more  chearfulness,  than 
that  which  we  now  see  erected.  This  curious  model 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  and  may  be  seen 
at  a  small  expense. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  and  many  difficulties 
surmounted.  Dr.  Wren,  in  the  year  167 5,  began  to 
prosecute  the  work ;  the  puUing  down  the  old  walls, 
wliich  were  eighty  feet  high,  and  clearing  the  rub- 
bish, had  cost  many  of  the  labourers  their  lives ;  and 
this  put  hina  upon  contriving  to  facilitate  its  execu- 
tion by  art.    The  first  project  he  tried  was  with 

gunpowder ; 
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gunpowder;  for,  on  their  coming  to  the  tower  of  th^ 
steeple,  the  men  absolutely  refused  to  work  upon  it; 
for  its  height  struclc  the  most  hardy  of  them  with 
terror.  He  therefore  caused  a  hole,  of  about  four  feet 
wide,  to  be  dug  in  the  foundation  of  the  north-west 
pillar,  it  being  supported  by  four  pillars,  each  four-i 
teen  feet  diameter,  and  then,  with  tools  made  on 
purpose,  wrought  a  hole,  two  feet  square,  into  the 
penter  of  the  pillar,  in  which  he  placed  a  little  deal 
box,  containing  only  eighteen  pounds  of  powder.  A 
cane  was  fixed  to  the  bo?c  with  ^  match,  and  the 
hole  closed  up  again  with  as  much  strength  as  pos^ 
sible. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  set  fire  to  the  train ; 
and  the  surveyor  was  exceeding  curTous  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  explosion,  which,  indeed,  was  won^ 
derful;  for  this  small  quantity  of  powder  not  only 
lifted  up  the  whole  angle  of  tjie  tower,  with  two 
arches  that  rested  upon  it,  but  also  the  two  adjoining 
firches  of  the  aisles,  and  all  above  them ;  and  this  it 
seemed  to  do  somewhat  leisurely,  cracking  the  wall^ 
to  the  top,  and  lifting  up,  visibly,  the  whole  weight 
ftbout  nine  inches,  which,  suddenly  tumbling  to  its 
centre,  again  caused  an  enormous  heap  Of  ruin,  with-? 
out  scattering;  and  it  w^as  half  a  minute  before  thisi 
huge  mountain  opened  in  two  or  three  places,  and 
emitted  smoke.  The  shock  of  so  great  a  weight  fron^ 
a  height  of  two  hundred  feet,  alapmed  the  inhabitants 
round  about  with  the  terrible  apprehension^  of  aq 
13arthquake. 

"  A  second  trial  of  the  sarnie  kind  was  made  by  a 
person  appointed  by  Dr.  Wren,  who,  being  too  wise 
in  his  own  conceit,  disobeyed  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived, put  in  a  greater  quantity  of  powder,  and 
pmitted  to  take  the  same  care  in  closing  up  the  hole, 
or  digging  to  the  foundation ;  but,  though  this  second 
trial  had  the  desired  ^jpTect,  yet  one  stone  was  shot, 

as 
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ts  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannoii,  to  the  opposite  side 
0f  the  chupeh-yard,  alid  entered  a  private  room, 
where  some  wc«ien  were  at  work;  but  no  other  da- 
mage was  done,  besides  spreading  a  panic  among  the 
neighbours,  who  instantly  made  application  to*  the 
governm,ent  against  the  farther  use  of  gunpowder; 
and  orders  were  issued  from  the  council-board  ac* 
cordirtgly, , 

The  surveyor  being  now  reduced  to  the  necessity 
pf  making  new  experiments,  resolved  to  try  the  bat- 
tering ram  of  the  ancients;  and  therefore  caused  a 
strong  mast,  forty  feet  long,  to  be  shod  with  iron  at 
the  biggest  end,  and  fortified  every  way  with  bars 
and  ferrels,  and,  having  caused  it  to  be  suspended, 
pet  it  to  work.  Thirty  men  were  employed  in  vi- 
brating this  machine,  who  beat  in  one  place  against 
the  wall,  a  whole  day,  without  any  visible  effect. 
He,  however,  bid  them  not  despair,  but  try  what 
another  day  would  produce ;  and,  on  the  second  day, 
the  wall  was  perceived  to  tremble  at  the  top,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  it  fell  tp  the  ground. 

In  clearing  the  foundation,  he  found  that  the  north 
side  had  been  anciently  a  great  burying-place ;  for, 
under  the  graves  of  the  latter  ages,  he  found,  in  a 
row,  the  grav^  of  the  Saxons,  who  cased  their  dead 
in  chalk-«st6nes ;  though  persons  of  great  eminence 
were  bulrted  in  stone  coffins :  below  these  were  the 
graves  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  was  manifest  from 
the  great  number  of  ivory  and  wooden  pins  found 
$imong  the  mouldered  diist;  for  it  was  their  method 
only  to  pin  the  corpse  in  woollert  shrouds,  and  lay 
it  in  the  ground;  and  this  covering  being  con- 
sumed, the  ivory  and  wooden  pins  remained  entire. 
At  a  still  greater  depth,  ha  discovered  a  great  num* 
ber  of  Roman  potsherds,  urns,  and  dishes,  sound, 
gnd  of  a  beautiful  red,  like  our  sealing-wax;  on  the 
bottoms  of  son^e  of  them  were  inacriptiopaj  which 
3  '  denoted 
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denoted  their  having  been  drinking  vessels ;  and,  on 
others,  which  resembled  our  modern  sallad  dishes, 
beautifully  made,  and  curiously  wrought,  was  the 
inscription,  DZ.  PRIMANI.  and,  on  others,  those  of 
PATRICI.  QUINTIMANI.  VICTOR.  lANUS. 
RECINIO,  &c.  The  pots,  and  several  glass  vessels^ 
were  of  a  murrey  colour;  and  others,  resembling  ums^ 
were  beautifully  embellished  on  the  outsides  with 
raised  work,  representing  grey-hounds,  stags,  hares, 
and  rose-trees.  Others  were  of  a  cinnamon  colour, 
in  the  form  of  an  urn,  and,  though  a  little  faded, 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  gilt.  Some,  resembling 
jugs,  were  of  an  hexagonal  form,  curiously  indented^ 
and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  basso 
relievo. 

The  red  vessels  appeared  to  have  been  the  most 
honourable ;  for  on  them  were  inscribed  the  names 
of  their  deities,  heroes,  and  judges ;  and  the  matter  of 
which  these  vessels  were  made,  was  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent composition,  as  to  vie  with  polished  metal  in 
beauty. 

There  were  also  discovered  several  brass  coins, 
tvhich,  by  their  long  continuance  in  the  earthy  were 
become  a  prey  to  time;  but  some  of  them  that  were 
in  a  more  favourable  soil,  were  so  well  preserved  as 
to  discover  in  whose  reign  they  were  coined :  on  one 
of  them  was  Adrian's  head,  with  a  galley  under  oars 
on  the  reverse ;  and,  on  others^  the  heads  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  jC^JI^udius  and  Constaritine. 

At  a  somewfhat  smaller  depth,  were  discovered  a 
number  of  lapilli,  or  tesselae,  of  various  sorts  of  mar» 
ble,  viz.  Egyptian,  porphyry ,  jasper,  &c.  in  the  form 
of  dice,  which  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  pavimg 
the  praetoriura,  or  general's  tent. 

On  searching  for  the  natural  ground.  Dr.  Wren 
perceived  that  the  foundation  of  the  old  church  stood 
upon  a  layer  of  very  close  and  hard  pot-earth,  about 
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tnx  feet  deep,  on  the  north  side,  but  gradually  thin- 
ning towards  the  south,  till,  on  the  declivity  of.  the 
hill,  it  was  scarce  four  feet ;  yet  he  concluded  that 
the  same  ground  which  had  borne  so  weighty  a 
building  before,  might  reasonably  be  trusted  again. 
However,  boring  beneath  this,  he  found  a  stratum  of 
loose  sand;  and,  lower  still,  at  low  water-mark,  water 
and  sand,  mixed  with  perriwinkles  and  other  sea 
shells ;  under  this,  a  hard  beach  ;  and,  below  all,  the 
natural  bed  of  clay,  that  extends  far  and  wide,  un- 
der the  city,  country,  and  river. 

Th^  foundations  appeared  to  be  those  originally 
laid,  consisting  of  Kentish  rubble-stone,  artfully 
worked,  and  consolidated  with  exceeding  hard  mor- 
tar, after  the  Roman  malfmer,  much  excelling  what 
he  found  in  the  superstructure.  What  induced  him 
to  change  the  site  of  the  church,  and  eraze  the  old 
'foundations,  which  were  so  firm,  was  the  desire  of 
giving  the  new  structure  a  more  free  and  graceful 
aspect;  yet,  after  all,  he  found  himself  too  much 
confined,  and  unable  to  bring  his  front  to  lie  exactly 
from  Ludgate.  However,  in  his  progress,  he  met 
.with  one  misfortune,  that  made  him  almost  repent 
of  the  alteration  he  had  made:  he  began  the  founda- 
tion from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  then,  extending 
his  line  to  the  north-east,  where  he  expected  no  in- 
terruption, he  fell  upon  a  pit,  where  the  hard,  crust 
of  pot-earth,  already  mentioned,  had  been  taken 
away,  and,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  filled  up 
"with  rubbish;  he  wantec^  but  six  or  seven  feet  to 
complete  his  design,  yet  there  was  no  other  remedy 
but  digging  through  the  sand,  and  buildicg  from  the 
solid  earth,  that  was  at  least  forty  feet  deep.  He 
therefore  sunk  a  pit,  eighteen  feet  wide,  though  he 
wanted,  at  naost^  but  seven,  through  all  the  strata 
that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  square  pier,  of  solid  masonry,  which  he 
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carried  Up  till  be  came  within  fiilteen  feet  of  £he  pre« 
sent  surface^  and  then  turned  a  short  arch  under<* 
ground,. to  the  level  of  the  stratum  of  hard  pot-e^rthj 
upon  which  arch  the  north-east  jcornef  of  the  choir 
now  stands. 

lliis  difScuIty  being  surmounted^  and  the  fi3unc(a^ 
tions  laid,  he,  for  several  reasons,  made  choice  of 
Portland-stone  for  the  superstructure;  but  chiefly  as 
the  largest  scantlings  were  to  be  procured  from 
thence :  however,  as  these  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  columns,  exceeding  four  feet  in  diameter; 
it  determined  this  great  architect  to  make  choice  of 
two  orders  instead  of  one,  and  an  attic  story,  as  at 
St.  Peter^s,  at  Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  the  just 
proportions  of  his  cornice,  otherwise  the  edifice  niust 
have  fallen  short  of  its  intended  height.  Bramante, 
in  building  St.  Peter*s,  though  he  had  the  quarries 
of  TivoK  at  hand,  where  he  could  have  blocks  large 
enough  for  columns  of  nine  feet  diameter,  yet,  for 
wantof  stones  of  suitable  dimensions,  was  oblig^  to 
diminish  the  proportions  of  the  proper  members  of 
his  cornice;  a  fault,  against  which  Dr.  Wren  resolved 
to  guard.  On  these  principles  he  therefore  proceeded, 
in  raising  the  present  magnificent  edifice^;  the  first 
jstone  of  which  wa&  laid,  by  Mr.  Strong,  the  chief  ^ 
mason,  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  1675. 

The  general  form  of  St*  Paul's  cathedral  is  a  long 
cross:  the  walls  are  wrought  in  rustic,  and  strength- 
ened as  well  as  adorned  by  tw6  rows  of  coupled  pi- 
lasters, one  over  the  other;  the  lower  Corinthian,  and 
the  upper  Composite.  The  spaces  between  the 
art*hes  of  the  windows,  and  the  architrave  of  the 
lower  order,  are  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  curious 
enrichments,  as  are  those  abov^e. 

The  west  front  is  graced  with  a  most  magni- 
ficent portico,  a  noble  pediment,  and  two  stately 
turrets,  and,  when  advancing  towards  the  church 
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from  Lu<^atd,  the  elegant  construction  of  this  front, 
the  fine  turrets  over  each  corner,  and  the  vast  dome 
behind,  fill  the  mind  with  a  pleasing  astonishment. 

At  this  end,  there  is  a  noble  flight  of  steps  of  black 
tnarble,  that  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  portico, 
which  consists  of  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns 
below,  and  eight  of  the  Composite  order  above; 
these  are  all  coupled  and  fluted.  The  upper  series 
supports  a  noble  pediment,  crowned  with  its  acro- 
teria.  In  this  pediment  is  a  very  elegant  representa- 
tion, in  has  relief,  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul ; 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Bird,  an  artist,  who,  by 
•this  piece,  has  deserved  to  have  his  name  transmit- 
ted  to  posterity.  Nothing  could  have  been  con- 
ceived more  difiicult  to  represent  in  has  relief,  than 
this  conversion,  the  most  striking  object  being  natu- 
rally the  irradiation  of  light;  but  even  this  is  well 
'expressed,  and  the  figures  are  excellently  performed. 
The  magnificent  figure  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  apex 
'Of  the  pediment,  with  St.  Peter  on  his  right,  and  St. 
Jameson  his  left,  have  a  fine  efiect.  The  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  their  proper  emblems,  on  the  front  of 
the  towers,  are  also  very  judiciously  disposed,  and 
well  executed:  St.  Matthew  is  distinguished  by  an^ 
angel;  St^  Mark  by  a  lion;  St.  Luke  by  an  ox,  and 
St.  John  by  an  eagle. 

To  the  north  portico,  there  is  an  ascent  by  twelve 
'<3ircular  steps  of  black  marble ;  and  its  dome  is  sup- 
ported by  six  large  Corinthian  columns,  forty-eight 
inches  in  diameter.  Upon  the  dome  is  a  large  and 
well-proportioned  urn,  finely  ornamented  with  fes- 
toons-; and  over  this  is  a  pediment,  supported  by  pi- 
lastans  in  the  wall,  in  the  face  of  which  is  the  royal 
amis,  with  the  regalia,  supported .  by  angels.  And, 
lest  Uiis  view  of  the  cathedral  should  appear  void  of 
sufficient  ornament,  the  statues  of  five  of  the  Apostles 
are  placed  on  the  top,  at  proper  distances.  ^ 
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The  south  portico  arnswei^  lb  ihie  hch*^  ti*J  i» 
placed  difectly  Oppwite  to  it^    f* Jii$,  Wie  the  otbeffe 
ia  ft  ciome^  $uppoftied   by  «ill   stobte  C^rkithiaii 
Columns :  but,,  as  the  grottnd  is  coftsidiefttWiy  kmet  oa 
this,thanott  theotherside  of  tha  churchy  the  aacHit  m 
by  a  flight  of  twenty-five  «teps.:    Thi^  |KM:tiic<^  hf» 
filso  a  pediment  above,  in  which  if  a  phOsni-H  fiaing. 
©ut  of  the  fkmes  with  the  motto  RESURGAM 
underneath  it,  as  aa  emhiem  oi  the  rebuildtng  ihw 
church  after  the  fire^    This  deviti^  bad^  !p^hapsi^  it» 
fkigin  from   an  incident  which  Iw^peii^d  at  ibr 
beginning  of  the  w^k*  and  was  paf ticylariy  jremcitk*^ 
^d  by  tbi^  architect  a»^.a  fa^omrafcrhr brines »    Wbealfe- 
Wren  himself  had  set  out  upon  the.plftoetbe  dkrtei^ 
fiionsofthe  building,  and  fiited  <upon  ^<)ehler^ 
thoe.  great  dotne,  a  cottimon  labowf  r.  wd^  ordered  i^ 
hf'vR^  him  ft  flat  stone,  the  flrsd;  be  Iound^m0!ig  Iftie 
jrubbish,  to  Icare  as  s  mark  of  ditection  to  the 
masons.;.  tb«  stone  which  the  :£e)low  bKHight  folr 
this  purpose)  happened  to  be  apiece d  agtavei-sfeftev 
with  nothing  remaining  of  tbe-.iidofiplfe)!!  ^t  thid^ 
Single  word  inJarge  cupilals^  RSSURiG  AM  ;/ft  dv^ 
jcmndt^nee  which  Dn  Wren  iiQV<iE  fiwgot    Oa  this 
ftideof  l^e  buildhig  are  iikewi^  .five  ^te€«^  «Mhiob 
/take  their  sitaatidn  frdtti  that  of  St.  Aufdrcsw  On  the* 
apex  of  the  last  mentioned  pedifheiit. 

At  the  east^id  of  the  church  b  ft -iweep  m^tni^lBX" 
-prcgecftion  for  the^  altar,  finely  ©piiftmentted  witb  tW 
Bi-ders,  and  with  decorated  soulpturev  ' 

The  dome  which  rises  m  the  center  of  tb^  ^hote, 
•appears  extremely  grand.  Twenty  feet  'ftbove  the 
•iroof  of  the  chmrch  is  a  chroular  tatige  of  tbir^two 
kxilumBS,  with  niches  placed  eKadt^ 'against  ^thefl^ 
tvithin-  These  tire  terminated  by  tb^  ^jfaWatitfH, 
wUcb  supportis  a  haiidsOm^  gallery,  adorbed  trith  H 
r balustrade.  Above  these  cokmuw  1$  a  mi^  ^f 
pilasters,  with  windows  b?tw^ei>];  abd  if  dm  the  eii* 
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Mblatof^  of  tiheBt  •  fb^  dianieteb*  decreases  very  eoni 
•id^iBbly ;  and  two  feet  above  that  it  is  again  cDn-» 
traeted.  From  Ibia  part  the  external  sweep  of  the 
dome  begins,  and  the  arches  meet  at  fifty-two  feet 
above.  On  the  summit  of  the  doiqe  is  an  elegant 
balcony;  and  from  its  centef  rises  the  lantern; 
adwaed  with  Corinthian  columns ;  and  th<(  whole  is 
terminatecl  by  U  ball^  from  which  rise^  a  oross^  both 
«legantiy  gik.  Thes^  part»,  which  appear  from 
below  of  a  veiy  inodei'ate  di2?e,  are  extremely  large. 

This  vasH  aod  noble  fabric^  which  is  two  thousand 
two  hnndred  and  ninety-two  fe^t  in  eifcumferetice, 
^d  thfe^  hundred  and  forly  feet  in  hdght,  to  th^ 
top  of  the  cross,  is  smTotmded  at  a  proper  distance 
by  a  dwai^  iM:oAe  wail,  ^n  which  is  placed  the  m<^ 
Magnificent  balustrade  of  6bsi  iron  pet'haps  in  the 
tmiVers^,  of  about  #ve  feet  sist  inches  in  heisfht^ 
exeltisiveoftbewall.  In  this  stately  enclosufe  are 
«even  beautiftil  ii^n  gafes^  which,  together  with  the 
banistere,  in  number  about  two  thousand  fiv« 
hundred,  weigh  two  hundred  Mni  and  eighty-one 
|k>unds)  which  having  eost  siiE^penee  per  pound,  thtt 
whole,  with  otlter  chaiges,  amounted  to  eleven 
(housand  tWd  hundred  and  two  pounds  and  six^ 
pence.  » 

•  In  the  atisa  of  the  grand  west  fronts  on  a  pedestal 
of  excellent  workmanship,  stands  a  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  fbritied  of' white  marble,  with  proper  decora- 
tions, l^e  figWres  (btithe  base  represent  Britsannia, 
tvith  her  spear;  Gftllia,  with  a  cfown  in  her  lapj 
I^bemia,  With  her  harp ;  and  Ameiriea  with  her  bow. 
These;  and  the  edossal  statues  with  which  the 
ehureh  is  adorned j  were  all  done  by  th^  ingenious 
Mr.  Hill,  who  was  chieflv  employed  in  the  decora- 
tions. '  ,  ^    •    .  - 

The  north-east  parlE^cff  the* eluir^h -yard  belongs  td 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Faith's  parish,  which  is  united 

to 
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to  St.  Austin's,  for  the  interment  of  their  dead;  m 
does  the  south-east  part  of  the  cemetery,  with  a 
vault  therein,  to  St.  Gregory's  parish  for  the  same 
use. 

On  ascending  the  steps  at  the  west  end,  we  find 
three  doors  ornamented  on  the  top  with  has  reliefis; 
the  middle  door,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  is  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  over  it  is  a  fine  piece  of 
basso  relievo,  in  which  St.  Paul  is  represented  pteach-- 
ing  to  the  Bereans.  On  entering  this  door,  on  the 
inside  of  which  hang  the  colours  taken  from  the 
French  at  Louisburg  in  1758,  the  mind  is  struck  by 
the  nobleness  of  the  vista ;  an  arcade,  supported  by 
lofty  and  massy  pillars  on  each  hand,  divide  the 
church  into  the  body  and  two  aisles,  and  the  view  is 
terminated  by  the  altar  at  the  extremity  of  the' 
choir.  The  above  pillars  are  adorned  with  columns 
and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders,  and  the  arches  of  the  roof  are  enriched  lyitb 
shields,  festoons,  chaplets,  and  other  ornaments. 

In  one  aiale  is  the  consistorv,  and  opposite  to  it 
in  the  other  is  the  morning  p4yer  cha^,  where 
divine  service  is  performed  every  morning,  Sunday 
excepted :  each  of  these  has  a  very  beautifiil  screen 
of.  carved  wainscot,  and  is  adorned  with  twelve 
coluinns,  arched  pediments,  and  the  royal  2u:ms> 
finely  decorated.  s 

On  proceeding  forward,  we  come  to  the  large 
cross  aisle  between  the  north  and  south  porticoes  ; 
Over  which  is  the  grand  cupola,  or  dome.  Here  isf  a 
fine  view  of  the  whispering  gallery,  of  the  paintings 
fibove  it,  and  the  concave  of  the  dome^  which  fills 
the  mind  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  Under  its 
center  is  fixed  in  the  floor  a  brass  plate,  round  which 
the  pavement  is  beautifully  variegated ;  but  the 
figures  into*  which  it  is  formed  can  no  whece  be  so 
Well  seen  as  from  the  whispering  gallery.    In  this 
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aisle  hang  the  colours  taken  from  the  ,Freiick  bj 
Lord  Howe;  from  the  Spaniards;  by  L^ords  Si» 
Yinceot  and  Nelson »  and  frpno  the  Dutdi  by  Lord 
Duncan.  , , 

From  hence  the  sp^tator  has  a  full  view  of  the 
organ,  richly  ornamented  with  carved  woik,  yvith  th0 
entrance  to .  the  choir  directly  under  it.  The  two 
aisles  on  the  sides  of  the  choir^  as  well  as  the  choir 
itself,  are  enclosed  with  very  fine  iron  rails  and  gateau 
.  The  organ  gallery  is  supported  by  eight  Corinthian 
columns  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  the  choir 
has  on  each  side  thirty,  stalls,  besides  the  bishop's 
throne  on  the  south  side,  and  the  lord  n^ayor's  on 
the  north.  The  carving  of , the  beautiful  range  c^ 
stalls  as  well  as  that  of  the  organ,  is  much  admired^  ^ 

The  reader's  desk,;which  is  at  sqine  distance  from 
the  pulpit,  is  an  enclosure  of  brass  rails  gilt,  in  which 
is  a  gilt  brass  pillar,  supporting  an  eagle  of  brasd, 
gilt,  that  holds  the  book  on  his  back  and  e:i^pande(| 

The  altar  piece  is  adorned  with  four  itioble  Qute^ 
pilasters,  paiiited  and  veined  with  gold,  in  imitation 
of  lapis  l^uli,  and  .th,eir  capitals  ^e  double  gilt. 
In  the  intercolumniatious  are  nine  marble  panneb'; 
the  table  is  covered  with  figured  crimson  velvet,  and 
above  are  six  windowis,  in  two  series.  '  .  - 

The  floor  of  the  choir,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whol^ 
church,  is  paved  with  marble^  except,  that  pavtwith- 
jp  the  rails  of  the  altar,  which  is  of  porphyry,  polish^ 
ed  and  laid  in  several  geometrical  figures,  . 

But  to  be  more  particular:  as  the  disposition  of 
the  vaultings  within  is  an  essential  beauty,  without 
which  many  other  ornaixients  would  lose  their  effect, 
pb  the  architect  was  particularly  careful  jn  this  re* 
spect.  "  The  Romans,''  says  the  aujfhor  /of  the 
ParentaKa,  "  used  hemispherical  vaultings,  arid  Sir 
Christopher  chose  those  as    bein^   demonstrably 
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tighter  thaii  the  diagonal  cross  vaults :  soothe  wbdle 
vault  of  Su  Paurs  consists  of  twenty  four  cupolas 
cut  off  semkif ctilar^  with  segments  to  jom  to  the 
great  arches  one  way,  and  which  are  cut  acJfoss  the 
other,  with!  elliptical  <iylirtdefs  to  let  hi  the  upper 
lights  of  the  nave;  hut  in  the  aisles  the  lesser 
cupolas  are  both  ways  cut  th  semicircular  sections, 
Mud  ahbgether  ihake  a  graceful  geometrical  form, 
distinguished  with  circular  wreaths,  which  i$  the 
Iioriaonta!  section  of  tho  Cupola;  f>r  thd  hemis- 
j>heite  inay  be  cut  all  manner  of  ways  into  circular 
iicctTOns/  atjd  the  arches  and  wreaths  being  of  stotje 
Carved,  the  spandrel^  between  are  of  s<!mnd  brick; 
invested  with  stucco  of  cocjcle-shell  lime,  which 
becomes  as  hard  as  Portland  stone;  and  which  hav- 
ing large  planes  between  the  stone  ribs,  are  capable 
bf  the  fetther  ornaments  of  painting,  if  required. 
.  **  Besides  these  twenty-four  cupolas,  there  is 
iai  half  cupola  at  the  east,  and  the  great  cupola  of 
one  huudred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crossing  of  the  great  aisles.  In  this  the 
architect  imitated  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  except- 
ing that  the  upper  order  is  there  only  umbratilc^ 
and  distinguished  by  different  coloured  marbles ;  ift 
St  Paul's  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall.  .  The  Pan- 
theon is  no  higher  within  than  its  diameter :  St: 
Petet^s  rs  two  diameters;  this  shews  tdo  high,  the 
cither  too  low;  St.  Paul's  is  a  mean  proportion  be^ 
tWedti^  both,  which  shews  its  concave  every  i^ay^ 
and  is  very  lightsome  by  the  windows  of  the  up- 
per order,  which  strike  down  the  light  through  th« 
gie^t  Coloriade  that  encircles  the  dome  without, 
arid  serves  for  the  abutment  of  the  dome,  whic^ 
is  brick  of  two'  bricks  thick;  but  as  it  ri^es  every 
way  five  feet  high,  has  a  course  of  excellent  bricl^ 
of  eighteen  inches  long  banding  through  the  whol« 
tJllQkuess ;  and- moreover^  to  make  it  still  more 
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secure,  it  k  gurrouttdad  wUlf  ^  va4  chsan  of  irox^ 
9tfofigly  liQkeel  togetlifejr  at  ^vcrjr  ten  feet.;  Tlii* 
chain  is  ktiato  «  cbaiuhei  cut  into  th/^  ^ndagc  of 
PoitUmd  itoD^f  atui  ^e&oded  ^((^  the  ii^/eaiher  bj 
fiUitig  tbe,gr(aoy€  wkbJead-      i     :.. 

vas  jttdgj^d  oeces»»iy  to  kec;p  iJie  i^ork  tytndn^ 
toiie»  tiiougb  a  gv^^  might  ibe  buUt  wkbont  a 
cenfter;  but  it  is  ob^c^vabk  thajt  the  c^ttr  wa^ 
laid  iifitbout^tty  stapdaq^a  £rom  belonr  to  support 
|t;  and  ai  i|  iiras  both  cmt^r'mg^^  3ca^oldin^  i$ 
remained  for  the  *use  <if  the  painL^er*  £^6^y  storjr 
of  thia  »Qafibldii)g  being  iQir.c^lary  and  tlie^^ruk  of 
fill  theiledgers  meeting  at  so  man/  rings^^  and  truly 
wroii^it»  H  supiportad  it$el£  Tbis  maciii^ne  vaf 
«i  cfigtoad  of '!bh^  li^bd,  and  will  .be  an  nseful 
|m)jiect  .for  tb^  HkQ  wokIc^  to  an  ascbatei^t  bere«- 

*^  It  was  beceasary  to jglve  a*  gr>eater  helglit  thm 
the  citptila  would  graoefully  allow  witbin,  though 
his  consida^ably  above  the  roof  of  the  cburehi 
yet  the  obi  church  hf^^ing  he&3m  bad  a  very  loft/ 
qme  «f  tinHber  ami  laadf  the  it^rkd  expected  that 
tke  tnew  work  should  irm^  m  thi&  respect,  fall 
short  (e<f  ^be  old;  the  arobitect  was  tlierefore 
d^l^gcd  to  ooniply  with  the  hvioaour  of  the  age, 
iaoA  to  raise  aiiotbeir  ftructiue  over  the  first  cupiob.; 
and  iftiis  wat  a  cone  of  bripk>  90  built  as  to  jsupr 
porta-stmie  lastern'Of  aa  ^elegant  figure,  andjfnd-^ 
ing in  oftiamcntspf  ctippar,  eilt. 

''  As  tbe  wbo}e  ohurch  abov^  th$  vault! qg  .ia 
€O¥0red  with  <aisiibs<«0ti0l  oaken  roof,  and  Jead^ 
the  most  dtirabte  covering  in  our  cUmate,  90  iie 
covemdftndbid  out^of  «ight  the  brick  cone»  witb 
anotber  cupola  lof  iiviber  cand  lead ;  and  botweeoL 
tfab  and  the  poin^i  ai^eieasyistairsth^t  ascend  to  the 
lantern.    Here  the  apeotat<)jr finely  have  a  vkw  of 
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such  amazing  cbtitrivatices  as  are  indeed  astonish'* 
ing.  He  forebore  to  make  little  luthern  windows 
iti  the  leaden  cupola^  as  are  done  Out  Of  St.  Peter's^ 
because  he  had  otherwise  provided  for  light  enough 
to  the  stairs  from  the  lantern  above,  and-  round 
the  pedestal  of  the,same,  which  are  now  seen  be- 
low j  so  that  he  only  ribbed  the  outward  cupola, 
li^hich  he  thought  less  gothic  than  to  stick  it  full  of 
such  little  lights  in  three  stories  one  above  another^ 
as  is  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter*s,  Which  could  .not 
without  difficulty  be  mended,  and,  if  neglected^ 
would  soon  damage  the  timbel's. '* 

As  Sir  Christopher  was  sensible,   that  paintings, 
though  ever  so  excellent,  are  liable  to  decay,,  ne 
intended  to  have  beautified  the  inside  of  the  cupola 
ijrith  mosaic  work,  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  be* 
holder  with  amazing  lustre,   aiid  without. the  least 
decay  of  colours,  is  as  durable  as  the  building  itself; 
but  in  this  he  was  unhappily  over- ruled,  though 
he  had  undertaken  to  procure  four  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  that  profession  from  Italy;  this 
part  is  however  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  who  has  represented  the  princi* 
pal  passages  of  St.  Paul's  life  in  eight  compart*^ 
ments,  viz.  his  conversion ;  hisi  punishing  Elymasy 
the  sorcerer,    with  blindness ;    his   preaching  at 
Athens ;  his  curing  the  poor  cripple  at  Lystra^  and 
the  reverence  paid  him  there  by  the  priests  of  Ju- 
piter as  a  God ;  his  conversion  of  the  Jailor ;  his 
preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  the  burning  of  the  mat 
gic  books  in    consequence  of   the  miracles' he 
wrought  there ;  his  trial  before  Agrippa;  his  ship- 
wreck on  the  island  of  Melita,  or  Malta,  with  the 
miracle  of  the  Viper.     These  paintings  dre  all  seen 
to  advantage  by  means  of  a  circular  openings 
through  which  the  light  is  transmitted  with  admir** 
able  effect  from  the  kntern  above» 
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The  highest  or  last  stone  on  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
Was  laid  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  the  son  of  this 
great  architect,  in  the  year  one  thousand,  seyta 
hundred  and  ten:  and  thus  was  this  noble  fabric, 
lofty  enough  to  be  discerned  at  sea  eastward,  and  at 
Windsor  to  the  west,  begun  and  compleated  in  the 
space  of  thirty-five  years,  by  one  architect,  the 
great  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  one  principal  mason, 
Mr.  Strong ;  and  under  one  bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Henry  Compton:  whereas  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
the  only  structure  that  can  come  in  competition 
with  it,  continued  an  hundred  and  fifty-five  years, 
in  building,  under  twelve  successive  architects; 
assisted  by  the  police  and  interests  of  the  Roman 
see;  attended  by  the  best  artists  of  the  world  in 
sculpture,  statuary,  paintingand  mosaic  work;  and 
facilitated  by  the  ready  acquisition  of  marble  from' 
the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Trivoli.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that  the  old  cathedral  contained 
many  beautiful  monuments  to  the  memory  of  illus- 
trious personages;  but  till  within  a  few  years  no 
ornament  of  this  description  embellished .  the  pre- 
sent edifice,  though  it  is  very  probable  Sir  Christo- 
pher foresaw  that  at  some  time  it  would  become  the 
repository  of  these  testimonials  to  departed  virtue 
and  genius.  The  two  monuments  first  honoured 
with  a  situation  in  this  building,  were  those  of  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  both  of  which  arc. 
single  figures/  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon.  The  first, 
in  which  the  character  of  Active  benevolence  is 
finely  expressed,  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble,  on  which  is  a  group  in  has  relief  repre- 
senting a  scene  in  a  prison,  where  Mr.  Howard, 
having  broken  the  chains  of  the  prisoners,  is  bring- 
ing provisions  and  cloathing  for  their  relief.  The 
other  represents  a  moral  philosopher,  with  the  atr 
titude  and  expression  of  intense  thought,   leaning 
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^ain^jt  a  colutn];},  indicative  of  the  firmness .; of 
mind  and  stability  of  principles  of  the  man  it  is  in^ 
tended  to  commemorate.  On  the  j^edestal  of  thia 
Qtatue  is  inscribed  a  Latin  epitaph.  These  were 
opened  for  public  ipsp^egtipa  in  the  beginning  oJf 
the  year  179^ 

It  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  tb<at  on  application 
bping  made  to  tbei^  for  peruiission  to  erect  the  first 
of  t^hese  statues,  they  constcuted  withoutTcquiriog 
^x\y  fee  for  it^  admission,  making  it,  however,  ^ 
Qondjtiou  that  na,  monument  should  he  erected^ 
iinless  the  design  was  first  approved  by  a  com-^ 
ipittee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy ;  in  order 
i/y  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  which  might 
^  discordant  with  the  huilding,  or  incompatible^ 
^rth  general  propriety. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  year  1&04,  two  monuments, 
vere  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  Captainsr-Burgesj 
and  Faulkner,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  last  war,, 
fighting  in  their  country's  cause.  The  first  is  by? 
Banks,  and  is  compased  of  a  full,  ler^gth  figure  of 
Captain  Burges  receiving  a  sword  from  the  hands  of 
victory.  In  the  other,  victory,  is  placing  a  crowqt; 
of  laurel  on  the  head  of  the  hero,  w  ha  is  represented, 
dying  in  the  arms  of  Neptune.  This,  is  executed  by: 
Rossi. 

To  these  lias  been  lately  added,  a  stcjtue  by^ 
Bacon,  erected  by  the  East  India  Company,  in* 
l^onour  of  Sir  Williaqi  Jones;  and  two  monuments 
aae  pow  erecting  near  the  north  door ;  of  which: 
throne  on  the  riglit  hand  is  to  the  memory  oi  Cap*, 
tain  Westcot,  and  the  other  in  honour  of  Captain*. 
\£q^s  aini  Riou. 
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Vttrioskies  which  Grangers  payjbr  smhg. 
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.  On  entering  the  south  door,  there  is  a  pair  of  stairs 
within  a  small  door  on  the  right  hand,  leading  to 
the  cupola,  and  the  stranger  by  paying  two  penc€ 
may  gratify  his  curiosity  with  a  prospect  from  the 
iron  gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  lantern,  which  in  a 
clear  day  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  of  this 
whole  metropolis,  and  all  the  adjacent  country,  in- 
terspersed with  pleasant  villages. 

The  ascent  to  this  gallery  is  by  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  steps,  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  which 
are  so  easy  that  a  child  may  ascend  them  without 
flifficulty  ;    but  those  above  are.  unpleasant,    ana, 
in  some  fii^es  very  dark ;   the  little  light  that  is 
afforded,  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  amazing 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  contrivances  of  the  archi- 
tect.    But  as  the  first  gallery,    surrounded  by  a 
stone  ballustrade,  aflfbrds  a  very  fine  prospect,  ma- 
ny  are  satisfied,   and  unwilling  to   undergo  the 
/atigue  of  mounting. higher.     In    the   ascent  to 
the  iron  gallery  may  be  seen  the  cone  of  brick- 
work that  supports  the  lantern  with  its  ball  andi 
cross  ;  the  outer  dome  being  turned  on  the  outside, 
^nd  the  inner  on  the  inside  of  the  cone.     The  tim-^ 
her  work,   which  at  once  supports  the  outer  dome 
and  the  cone,  is  also  worthy  of  inspection. 
.    On  the  stranger's  descent  he  is  invited  to  see  thes 
whispering  gallery,  which  will  likewise  cost  twd 
pence;    he  here  beholds  to  advantage  the  beautiful 
paveiTient  of  the  church,  and  from  hence  he  has 
tlie  most  advantageous  view  of  the  fine  paintings^ 
^11  the  cupola,     which   are  now  gofng  to  decay. 
Here  sounds  are  magnified  to  an  astonishing  degree ; 
the  kast  whisper  is  lieard  round  the  whole  qircum- 
fcreuce;  the  voice  of  a  person   speaking  softly 
^gainst  the  ^all  on  the  other  side,  seems  as  if  he 
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)5tood  at  our  ear  on  this,  though  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  no  less  than  an  hundred  and  forty 
feet ;  and  the  shutting  of  the  door  resounds  through 
the  place  like  thunder,  or  as  if  the  whole  fabric 
was  falling.  To  this  gallery  there  is  an  easy  ascent 
for  persons  of  distinction,  by  a  most  beautiful  flight 
of  stairs. 

The  stranger  is  next  inv,ited  to  see  the  library, 
the  books  of  which  are  neither  numerous  nor  va- 
luable ;  but  the  floor,  which  is  formed  of  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-six  small  pieces  of 
oak,  is  artfully  inlaid,  without  either  nails  or  pegs, 
and  is  not  only  neat   in  the  workmanship,    but 
beautiful    in    appearance;    and    the   wainscoting 
and  book-cases  are  not  inelegant.     The  principal 
things  pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  are,  several  beau- 
tifully carved  stone  pillars,  some  Latin  manuscripts, 
written  by  the  monks  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
and  an  illuminated  manuscript,  containing  rules" 
for  the  government  of  a  convent,  written  in  old 
English  about  five  hundred  years  since :  tliese,  and 
^ome  other  manuscripts,  are  in  very  fine  preserva- 
tion.      Over  the  fire-place  is   a  portrait  of  Dr.    / 
Gompton,  the  prelate  that  filled  the  sec  during  the 
whole  time  of  building  the  cathedral,  who  fitted  up 
the  library  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  it  to  the 
church. 

The  next  curiosity  is  the  fine  model  Sir  Christo- 
pher first  caused  to  be  made  for  building  the  new 
cathedral.  It  was  not  taken  from  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  as  is  pretended,  but  was  Sir  Christopher's 
own  invention,  and  the  model  on  which  he  set  the" 
highest  value ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  this  design  was  not  executed;  the  superiority 
of  which  becomes  evident,  on  a  comparison  of  the 
model  Avith  the  building.  It  is  of  one  story  only, 
and,  in  every  respect,  much  more  simple  than  the 
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bathedral ;  while,  at  the  same  timCi  it  possesses  all 
that  elegance  which  results  from  the  happiest  union 
of  simplicity  and  variety.  Here  is  also  the  model 
of  an  altar-piece,  which  Sir  Christopher  intended 
for  this  cathedral,  had  his  plan  been  followed.  . 

He  is  next  shewn  the  great  bell  in  the  south 
lower,  which  weighs  eighty- four  hundred  weight. 
On  this  bell  the  hammer  of  the  great  clock  strikes 
the  hour,  and  on  a  smaller  bell  are  struck  the  quar- 
ters. The  great  bell  is  never  tolled,  except  on  the 
death  of  one  of  the  royal  family,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's;  and,  when  tolled,  it 
is  the  clapper,  and  not  the  bell,  which  is  moved. 
The  clock-work  is  also  very  deserving  of  attention, 
both  for  its  magnitude,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
workmanship. 

Among  the  things  shown,  are  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  geometry  stairs,  which  are  so  art- 
fully contrived,  as  to  hang  together  without  visible 
support;  but  this  kind  of  stairs,  however  curious 
in  themselves,  are  neither  new  nor  uncommon. 

The  ascent  to  the  ball  is  attended  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  encountered  by  few;  yet,  both  the 
ball,  and  the  passage  to  it,  well  deserve  the  labour. 
The  internal  diameter  of  the  ball  is  six  feet  two 
inches,  and  it  will  contain  twelve  persons. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's  is  deservedly 
esteemed  the  second  in  Europe,  not  for  magnitude 
only,  but  for  beauty  and  grandeur.  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome,  is  undoubtedly- the  first^  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  all  travellers 
of  taste,  that  the  outside,  and  particularly  the  front, 
of  St.  Paul's,  i?  tnuch  superior  fo  St.  Peter's.  The 
two  towers  at  the  west  end,  though  faulty  in  some 
respects,  are  yet  elegant,  and  the  portico  finely 
marks  tlie  principal  entrance.  The  loggia,  crowned 
with  a  pediment,  with  its  basso  relievo  and  statues, 

make, 


iiiake,  in  th«  whole,  a  fine  shape,  whereaS  St  1^* 
tfer*s  is  a  straight  line,  without  any  break.  I'hc 
dome  is  extremely  magnificent,  and,  by  rising 
higher  than  that  at  Rome,  is  seen  to  more  ad  vantage, 
on  a  near  approach.  The  inside,  though  noble, 
fklls  short  of  St.  Peter*s.  The  discontinuing  the 
architrave  of  thegrfeat  entablature  over  the  atches,  itt 
the  middle  of  the  aisle,  is  a  fault  architects  datt 
never  forgive.  Notwithstanding,  without  a  criti- 
cal examination,  it  appears  very  striking,  especially 
on  entering  the  north  or  south  door.  The  side 
aisles,  though  small,  are  Very  elegant,  and,  if  "it 
does  not  equal  St.  Peter%  there  is  much  td  be  said 
in  defence  both  of  it  and  the  architect,  who  was 
not  permitted  to  decorate  it  as  he  intended,  through 
a, want  of  taste  in  the  managers,  who  seemed  to 
have  forgot  that  it  was  intended  for  a  national  orna- 
ment St.  Peter's  has  all  the  advantages  of  paint- 
.  ittg  and  sculpture  of  the  greatest  masters,*  and  i.^ 
encrusted  with  a  variety  of  the  finest  marbles;  ncf 
cx)st  being  spared  to  make  it  exceed  every  thing  of 
its  kind.  The  great  geometrical  knowledge  of  the 
architect  can  never  oe  sufficiently  admired;  but 
this  Can  be  <^6me  at  only  by  a  thorough  inspection 
6f  the  several  parts. 

For  the  fiirt'her  satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader, 
%ve  shall  conclude  this  articfe  with  an  account  of 
the  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  compared 
with  those  of  St.  Peter%  ht  Rome ;  the  proportions 
of  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  authentic  dT- 
inensions  of  the  best  architects  of  Jtome,*  reduced 
to'  English  meiasure. 
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The  extent  of  the  groimcl-plot^  on  which  St^ 
Paul's  cathedral  stands,  is  two  acres,  sixteen  perches^ 
twenty- three  yards,  ai^  one  foot;  aud  the  whole 
expense  of  erecting  this  edifice,  deducting  thesmm 
expended  in  fruitl^s  s^ttepfipts  to  repair  the  old  ca- 
thedral, amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty-sijf 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  two 
shillings  and  three  pence. 

On  the  north  srde  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard  is  a 
liandsopie  edifice  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  called 
the  Chapter-housr. 

In  this  building  the  convocation  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  formerly  sat  to  consult  about  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  form  canons  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church;  but,  though  the  upper  and  lower 
House  are  called  by  the  king's  writ,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  every  session  of  parliament,  yet  they  acd 
always  prorogued  as  soon  as  they  have  chosen  pro^ 
locutors,  and  before  they  can  have  time  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  any  kind  of  business. 

Fronting  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  is  St. 
Paul'sschoolj  founded  by  Dr.  JohnColet,  Dean  q£ 
St.  Paul's,  in  the  year  1509,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  boys  to  be  taught  free,  by  a  master, 
nsher,  and  chaplain.  The  fotmder  directed,  that 
there  should  be  paid  to  the  upper  nnpaster,  a  salary 
of  thirty-four  pounds  thirteen  shilling.^  and  fout 
pence;  to  the  under  m-a^ter,  seventeen  pounds  mx^ 
shillings  and  eight  pence;  and  to  tlic  chaplain:^ 
eight  pounds  per  annum  j  which,  together  with  tlie 
annual  sum  of  thirty- tight  pounds  six  sMUmgs  and 
three  pence  halfpenny,  far  repairs,  &c.  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  cighteett  pounds  fbttrteen  shil- 
lings and  seven  pence  halfpenny,  the  sum  total 
with  which  the  schaot  was  endowed;  but  by  tb€ 
progressive  im.pfavement  off  the  estate,,  the  good 
management  of  the  Mercers-  comptny)  to  whom 
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the  trust  is  committed^  and  some  additional  sums 
left  to  the  foundation^  these  salaries  are  beconaf 
Very  considerable. 

This  school  is  at  present  governed  by  three  mas* 
ters,  all  of  whom  are  clergymen,  besi<fes  an  assist- 
ant to  the  head  master.  The  under  master  was 
formerly  chaplaiB,  and  read  prayers  in  the  school^ 
besides  teaching ;  but  the  prayers  are  now  reacl  by 
some  of  the  senior  scholars. 

The  original  building  was  consumed  by  the  fire 
in  1666,  soon  after  which  the  present  one  was 
erected.  It  is  a  very  handsome*  though  singular 
edifice:  the  middle  bufldingi  in  which  is  theschoolj 
is  of  stone;  it  is  much  lower  than  theendsi  and  has 
only  one  series  of  windows,  which  are  large,  and 
raised  to  a  considerable  heighth  from  the  ground* 
The  center  i^  adorned  with  rustic,  and  on  the  top 
is  a  handsome  pediment,  in  which  are  the  founder's 
arms  placed  in  a  shield ;  upon  the  apex  stands  a 
figure,  representing  Learningi  Under  this  pediment 
are  two  windows^  which  are  square,  and  on  each 
side  are  two  circular  windows,  crowned  with  busts, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  handsomely  orna-* 
mented  in  relievo.  Upon  a  level  with  the  foot  of 
the  pediment  runs,  on  either  side,  a  handsome  ba-» 
lustrade,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  a  large  biist, 
with  a  radiant  crown,  between  two  flaming  vases* 
In  the  front  of  the  building  are  written  these 
words:  Schola  Cat£CH12ationjs   Pueroruk 

IN  ChRISTI    0PP2     MAXIACI    FIDE    £T  BONIS  Ll- 
TERIS. 

The  buildings  at  each  end  are  of  brick^  orna-* 
mented  with  stone,  and  are  appropriated  to  the  uses 
of  the  first  and  second  master.  They  are  lofty  and 
narrow,  consisting  of  three  stories,  each  story  of 
three  windows;  the  central  windows  are  arched, 
and  those  on  each  side  rectangular*   A  fourth  cen-* 

tral 
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tral  window  is  continued  above  the  cornice,  su|m 
ported  with  scrolls,  and  over  that  a  balustrade. 

The  school  within  is  spacious.  It  consists  of 
eight  classes,  or  forms ;  in  the  first,  the  children 
learn  their  rudiments ;  from  thence,  according  to 
their  proficiency,  they  are  advanced  unto  the  other 
forms,  till  they  rise  to  the  eighth :  whence,  being 
generally  well  instracted  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and,  sometimes,  in  other  oriental  languages, 
they  are  removed  to  the  universities  ;  where  they 
are  allowed,  from  the  foundation,  thirty  pounds 
per  annum,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  forty  pounds 
for  three  years  more,  towards  their  maintenance. 

At  the  west  end  of  St.  Pauls  church-yard  is 
Ludgate-street,  which  extends  westward  to  Fleet- 
bridge. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  in  Stationers'- 
court,  is  Stationers'-hall.  This  building  stands  on 
the  site  of  a  mansion  which  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Dukes  of  Bretagne ;  after  which  it  was  possessed 
by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  and,  in  Queen  EKsa- 
beth's  time,  by  Henry,  Lord  Abergavenny.  Finally, 
it  belonged  to  the  Stationers'  company,  who  rebuilt 
it  of  wood,  and  made  it  their  hall.  This  building, 
however,  shared  in  the  common  calamity  of  1666, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  brick  edifice, 
which  was  newly  fronted  with  stone,  about  two 
years  ago.  It  is  a  spacious,  convenient  building, 
enlightened  by  a  single  series  of  windows,  over  each 
of  which  is  placed  a  neat  medallion.  The  entrance 
is  from  a  small  paved  court,  enclosed  with  a  dwarf 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing.  Beneath  the 
hall,  and  at  the  north  end  of  it,  are  warehouses  for 
the  company's  stock. 

At  a  small  distance,  west  of  Stationers'-court, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  Ludgate-street,  is  the 
parochial   church   of   St.    Martin,    Ludgate;    so 
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called  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Martin,  and  its 
vicinity  to  the  old  gate. 

The  patronage  of  this  church,  which  is  a  rec- 
tory, was  originally  in  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster,  in  whom  it  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression of  that  monastery  by  Henry  VIIL  who 
erected  Westminster  into  a  bishoprick,  and  con- 
ferred it  on  the  new  bishop.  That  see,  howeveft 
being  dissolved  by  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  in 
the  year  1553,  granted  theadvowson  of  this  church 
•to  the  bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors,  in 
whom  it  still  remains. 

The  rid  church  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London,  after  which  the  present  edifice  was  erected 
on  its  ruins.  It  is  a  plain  building,  tolerably  well 
enlightened ;  and  the  steeple  consists  of  a  plain 
tower,  with  a  lofty  spire  raised  on  a  substantial 
arcade,  on  the  summit  of  which  rises  the  vane. 
The  length  of  this  church  is  66  feet,  its  breadth 
57,  the  height  to  the  roof  59  feet,  and  the  alti- 
tude of  the  steeple  .168  feet. 

It  was  in  digging  the  foundation  for  the  new 
church,  after  the  fire  of  1666,  that  the  sepulchral 
stone  mentioned. -in  VoL  I.  p.  14.  was  found,  and 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  site  of  this  church 
was  formerly  a  Roman  cemetery,  and  without  the 
•  original  walls  of  London. 

Adjoining  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  stood  Ludgate ;  and  directly  opposite 
to  it,  within  the.  walls,  stood  the  great  house  of 
the  Dominicans,  called  the  convent  of  the  Black- 
. friars,  or  Friars-preachers;  founded  about  the 
year  1276,  by  the  interest  and  exhortations  of 
Robert  KUwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ed- 
ward I.  by  whose  assistance  the  archbishop  was  en- 
abled to  build  the  monastery  and  a  large  church 
richly  ornamented,  kept  his  charters  and  records 

here ; 


here;  and  m  his  time  the  preciQCt  was  crowded 
with  the  habitations  of  the  nobility.  This  mottas^^ 
teiy  obtained  every  immunity  whicii  BAy  religious 
liome  faad»  Its  precinct,  which  was  very  extensive; 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  four  gates^  and  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  shops,  the  oiecupiers  o^ 
which  exercijsed  their  trades  and  mysto'ies  though 
not  free  of  the  city,  being  subject  only  to  the  King, 
the  superior  of  the- house,  and  their  own  justices. 
These  ample  privileges  of  the  filackfriars  pcecinct^ 
though  now  lost,  were  preserved  long  after  the  supr' 
pression  of  religious  houses ;  for  when,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  priory,  the  mayor  interfered  with 
them,  he  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  desist, 
by  Henry  VIIL  who  sent  him  word  that  ^^Hewaw 
as  well  able  to  keep  the  liberties  as  the  Irian  were  :'^ 
'«Qd  in  the  reign  of  Mary  the  citizens  made  a  fruit- 
less application  to  parliament  to  grant  them  jurist 
diction  over  the  Blackfriars  precinct  At  present^ 
it  is  included  in  the  ward  of  Farringd<ni  within  by 
the  name  of  the  precinct  of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars^ 
the  church  of  which  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  in 
166^,  was  not  rebuilt,  and  the  parish  wis  annexed 
to  that  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe. 

The  priory  church  was  very  large,  two  lanes  and 
the  tower  of  Mountfitchet  having  been  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  it.  In  this  church  were  held  se- 
veral parliaments  and  other  great  meetings*  The 
parliament  called  the  Black  Parliament,  was  begun 
at  the  Black-friars,  in  the  year  15^4,  in  which  a 
subsidy  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  goods 
and  lands  was  granted.  In  1529,  Campeijus  and 
WoUey  sate  at  the  Black-friars  to  annul  the  mar* 
riage  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,. 
and  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the 
parliament  which  condemned  Wolsey  in  a  prsemu-' 
Hire,  met  here. 

lu 


I0  the  ftmvth  yem  of  his  reign,  Edtvard  VI, 
granted  the  whole  houses  site  or  circuit,  compass 
ami  precinct  of  the  late  friars-preikchen^  with  other 
httnh  and  tenetnents  in  London,  to  Sit  Thomas 
Cftwarden,  knight :  but  the  hatl  atid  the  priori 
fodgiftg^  had  hetn  sold  in  the  first  year  of  h»  reign 
to  Sir  Francis  Brian,  knight,  being  vataed  srf:  f^ny 
ahillfng*  per  annum. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  mcmasfery,  and  de* 
znolition  of  the  church,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Black-friars  fitted  up  an  upper  room  50  feet  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth,  for  a  place  of  divine 
worship  ;  great  part  of  the  roof  of  which  fell  down 
in  the  year  1597.  After  this  accident,  the  inha- 
bitants obtained  a  piece  of  ground  from  Sir  George 
Moore,  to  enlarge  their  church  with  an  aisle  fifteen 
feet  in  width  on  the  west  side ;  under  which  they 
erected  a  warehouse:  and  in  1613,  the  church  was 
again  enlarged,  after  which  the  parishioners  pur- 
chased the  under  tenements,  but  they  did  notpos*- 
sess  them  long,  for  in  I666,  the  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Within  this  precinct,  on  the  east  side  of  Water- 
lane,    stands  Apothecaries  Hall. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  building,  with  a  pair 
of  gates  in  front  that  lead  into  a  paved  court;  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  grand  flight  of  stairs 
leading  into  the  hall-room,  which  is  built  with 
brick  and  stone,  and  adorned  with  columns  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  ceiling  of  the  court-room  and 
of  the  hall  are  elegantly  ornamented  with  fret-work : 
the  wall  is  wainscotted  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gideop  Delaun,  apo- 
thecary to  King  James  I.  and  with  several  pieces  of 
exceeding  good  painting;  among  which  are  por^ 
tmite  of  King  Jame3  I.  and  of  the  gentleman  who 

procured 
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procured  their  charter,  and  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  France  for  reli^on. 

In  this  building  are  two  large  laboratories,  one 
for  chemical,  and  the  other  for  galenical  prepay 
rations ;  where  great  quantities  of  the  best  mmu 
cines  are  prepared  for  the  use  of  apothecaries  and 
others ;  particularly  for  the  surgeons  of  the  royal 
navy,  who  here  furnish  their  chcstsi  with  all  useful 
and  necessary  medicines* 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  Bread-street  Ward. — Bounds. — Precincts. — Principal 
Streets.-"^ AllhallowSy  Bread-street. — St.  John  the  'Evan'- 
gelist.-^'St.  Mildred,  Bread-street. — St.  Margaret, 
Moses. — Cordwainers-halL — '-Gerrard's  Hall  mn.~^ 
Goldsmith's  Row. 

Bread-strbjet  ward  takes  its  name  from  the 
principal  street  in  it,  where  formerly  was  held  the 
Bread-matket;  in  which  the  bakers  were  obliged 
to  sell  the  bread  openly  and  not  in  shops,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  order,  dated  in  the  30th  of  Edward  I. 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  the  ward  of  Farringdon  within ;  on  the 
east,  by  Cordwainer's-ward ;  on  the  south,  by 
Queenhithe-ward ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Castle 
Baynard-ward. 

It  is  divided  into  thirteen  precincts,  and  is 
governed  by  an  alderman,  twelve  com  mon-council- 
men,  thirteen  constables,  thirteen  inquest-men, 
and  a  beadle. 

The  principal-streets  and  places  in  it  are,  'Wat- 
ling-street,  Bread-street,  Friday-street,  DistafF- 
lane,  Basing- lane,  with  the  east  side  of  the  Old 
Change,  from  the  corner  of  St.  Austin's  gate  to 
Old  Fish-street;  and  the  north  side  of  Old  Fish- 
street  and  Trinity-lane,  with  part  of  the  south  side 
of  Cheapside,  betwixt  Friday-street,  and  St,  Mary- 
le*bow  church. 

Bread-street  is  a  well  built,  open  street,  on  the 
east  side  of  which,  at  the  corner  of  Watling-street, 
is*  the  parish  church  of  Allhallows,  Bread-street. 

This  church  received  its  name  from  being  dedi^ 
cated  to  all  the  saints,  and  its  situation.  It  is  aL 
rectory  of  vfery  ancient  foundation  ;  the  patronage 
of  which  was  originally  in  the  prior  and  canons  of 
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Christ-church  in  Canterbury,  who  remained  patrons 
of  it  till  the  year  1 365,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Caiiterbiiry  a»d  his  successors,  in 
whom  it  still  coutiaues,  an4  is  oiieof  the  p^cuU^BS 
bx;U)pging  to  th^t  s^  i^  tbi?  city  of  Loinlan. 

THt  qW  cburch  bd^ig  ^strayed  by  th«  fire  of 
London  in  \666^  th©  preseat  edifice  was  erected  ki 
1684,  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  serves  not 
only  for  tha  accommodatioi^  of  the  inhabitants  of 
its  own  parish,  but  likewjse  for  those  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist»  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  act  of 
parliament.     This  church  consists  of  a-  plain  body, 
of  the  Tuscan  order,   seventy-two  feet  in  length, 
thirty-five  in  breadth,  apd  thirty  in  height  to  the 
roof;  with  a  square  tower  eighty-six  feet  high,  di- 
vided into  four  stages  with  arches  near  the  top.  ThwB 
inside  is  handsomely  wainscoted  and  p^wed,  the 
pulpit  finely  carved,  the  sounding  board  veneered,. 
4  neat  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  a  spacious  altar- 
piece  well  adorned  a^d  beautified. 

The  p?trisb  chi^trch  of  St,  John  the  E\^angel»tr 
stood  at  the  north  east  corner  of  Friday-street,  m 
WatHng-street ;  but  being  burnt  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don it  was  no^  rebuilt.  It  is  a  rectory,  founded 
^bout  the  same  time  ap  AHhallows,  and  was  aUo  in 
the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Christ-chwch,  Canter* 
bury,  till  it  wj^s  conveyed  with  th^t  church  to  tho 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  still  retaia  it. 
The  site  of  the  old  church  is  now  a  burial  place  for 
the  use  of  the  parishioners ;  and  though  the  parish 
consists  of  BO  more  than  twenty-three  bouses,  it 
has  a  separate  vestry,   aiKi  two  churchwardens. 

On  the  same  side  of  Bread-Street,  south  of  Ba^ting^ 
lane,   stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildced, 
Bread-street;  so  called  from  its  situation,   audits 
dedication  to  St.  Mildred,  niece  to  Penda,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  who  having  devoted  herself  to  a 

.  religious 
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-rd^gious  life,  retired  tb  a  convent  in  France,  froth 
whence  she  returned,  aGcompaiiied  by  sevetity  vir- 
gintj  and  founded  a  moD^slery,  in  the  Isle  of  Tha- 
net,  of  which  she  died  abbea$,  in  the  year  676. 

It  is  a  rectory,  founded  about  the  year  1300,  by 
Lord  Trenchant,  of  St.  Alban's:  but  it  had  neither 
vefctry-room  nor  church-yard,  till  142H,  i^rhen  Sil* 
John  Cbadworth,  or  Shadworth,  by  his  \v\l\,  gave 
a  vestry-room,  and  church-yard  to  the  parishionets, 
find  a  parsonage  house  to  the  rector. 

The  old  church  was  burnt  down  in  1B66,  and 
the  present  building  was  erected  in  1683.  It  con- 
sists of  a  spacious  body,  enlightened  by  one  large 
window  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  with  a  circular 
roof.  Tlie  length  of  the  church  is  sixty-twe 
feet,  its  breadth  thirty-six  feet,  the  height  of 
the  side  walls  fortv  feet,  and  to  the  center  of 
the  roof^  fifty-two  reet.  At  the  south-east  corner 
is  a  light  tower,  divided  into  four  stages ;  from 
whence  rises  a  tafl  spire,  the  altitude  of  which  is 
eftte  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  front  of  it  is 
built  cf  free-stone,  but  the  other  parts  of  brick  i 
the  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  the  floor  paved 
with  Purbeck-stone.  Within  is  a  neat  wairtscot 
gallery,  and  the  pulpit  is  enriched;  the  altar-piece 
is  handsomely  ad6rned,  and  the  Gdmntotiio*i-fabl6 
fttaods  upon  a  foot-piece  of  black  and  white  rtiarble. 

The  advowsona  of  this  cliurch  was  anciently  in 
the  prior  and  convent  6f  St.  Mary  Oyery's,  im 
Southwafrk,  by  whom  it  was  granted,  in  the  year* 
ISSSj  to  John  Oliver,  and  others,  for  a  ittm  of 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  carte  to  Sii* 
Nicholas  Crisp,  in  who^  family,  or  aisdigns,  it  still 
continues. 

When  the  present  edifice  was  built,  it  was  made* 
parochial  for  this  parish  and  thstt  of  St.  Margaret- 
Moses  ;  the  church  of  which  stood  at  the  south- 
west 
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west  corner  of  Little  Friday-street,  opposite  to  Dis- 
taiF-lane,  and  was  thus  nanied  from  being  dedicated 
to  St.  Margaret,    and  from  one  Moses,  or  Moyses,' 
who  had  formerly  rebuilt  it ;  but,  suffering  by  the  . 
fire  in  1666,  it  was  not  again  rebuilt. 

It  is  a  rectory,  and  was  numbered  among  the 
most  ancient  foundations  in  the  city ;  for,  in  the 
year  1 105,  it  was  given,  by  Robert  Fitzwalter,  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Faith,  at  Housham,  or  Horsham^ 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk :  which  gift  being  con-^ 
^rmed  to  them,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  III. 
in  the  year  1 163,  it  was  possessed  by  the  prior  and 
canons,  till  the  suppression  of  their  convent  by  Ed* 
w^rd  III.  as  an  alien  priory,  when  this  church  fell 
to  the  crown,  in  which  the  patronage  has  conti- 
nued to  this  day. 

One  part  of  the  site  of  this  church  was  sold  to 
the  city,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  street,  between  Friday- 
^street  and  Bread-street;  and  the  money -arising 
from  the  sale,  was  applied  towards  paving  and  beau* 
tifying  the  church  of  St.  Mildred  :  the  other  part 
was  reserved  for  a  burial-place  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret. 

On  the  north  side  of  DistafF-lane  is  Cordwainers'- 
hall ;  a  handsome  convenient  building,  consisting 
of  several  rooms,  the  principal  of  which  contains 
portraits  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  A 
new  stone  front  has  been  lately  added  to  this  build-* 
ing ;  over  the  center  window  of  which  is  a  medal- 
lion, representing  a  country  girl,  spinning  with  a 
distaff,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  lane;  and  at 
the  top  is  a  carving  of  the  company's  arms. 

GerardVhall-inn,  on  the  south  side  of  Basing^ 

lane,  is  built  upon  the  remains  of  a  mansion-house, 

formerly  belonging  to  the  ancient  family  of  Gysors, 

.  sQme  pf  whom  served  the  principal  offices  jn  the 

magistracy 
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magistracy  of  this  city ;  and  in  those  days  it  was 
called  Gysor's-hall.  John  Gysor,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, was  owner  of  it  in  the  year  1245,  and,  by  de- 
scent, it  came  to  another  of  the  same  name,  in 
1386,  who  made  a  feoffment  of  it.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that 
the  present  appellation  of  Gerard 's-hall,  is  no  more 
than  a  corruption  of  Gysor's-hall.  Some  curious 
remains  of  the  ancient  building  are  still  to  be  seen 
under  the  house,  where  is  an  old  arched  vault,  sup- 
ported by  nine  pillars.  This  vault  was  formerly  of 
greater  extent,  but  a  part  of  it  has  been,  lately  wal- 
led off  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  house. 

In  that  part  of  Cheapside  which  is  within  this 
ward,  stood  a  beautiful  set  of  houses  and  shops, 
called  Goldsmith 's-row.  This  row  of  houses  was 
built  by  Thomas  Wood,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  she- 
riffs of  London,  in  the  year  1451.  It  contained, 
in  number,  ten  dwelling-houses,  and  fourteen 
shops,  all  in  one  frame,  uniformly  built,  four  sto- 
ries high,  beautified,  towards  the  street,  with  the 
Goldsmiths'-arms,  and  the  likeness  of  woodmen,  in 
memory  of  his  name,  riding  on  monstrous  beasts ; 
all  which  were  cast  in  lead,  and  richly  painted  over 
and  gilt.  These  he  gave  to  the  Goldsmiths,  with 
a  stock  of  money,  to  be  lent  to  young  men  who 
inhabited  the  shops.      The  front  was  again  new 

Sainted  and  gilt,  in  the  year  1593,  Sir  Richard 
fartin  being  mayor. 
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Clf  Qu^nhitke  ffbrd.^^-^Bonnds.^^Preelncfs. --^'Principal 
SiTeeii.'^Trimiy  tf^  hsss^-^Qermtm  Lutheran  Ckurek. 
*^Si*  NichQlas  Ckdeablrey.^^-SL  Nkhal&s  OUwe^-^-Sf. 
Maarg  SomerseL — Si.  Mary  Mw/tUhaw^^St*  Mickael^ 
Queenhithe.'^'Queenhithe.-^Painter'Siain^s*  Halltr^ 
blacksmiths'  Hall. 

This  ward  takes  its  name  from  a  water-gate,  or 
harbour^  anciently  called  Edred's  Hithe,  and  after- 
wards the  Queen's  Hithe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Dowgate^-ward,  an  the  north  by  Bread-street 
and  Cordwainer-street- wards,,  on  the  west  by  Castte 
Baynard-ward,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames* 

It  is  divided  into  nine  precincts,  and  is  governed 
by  aji  alderman,  six  common-council-men,  nine 
constables,  thirteen  inquest-men,,  and  a  beadle. 

The  principal  streets  in  this  ward,  are,  Knight* 
rider's-street.  Old  Fish-street,  Thames-street,  Great 
and  Little  Trinity-lane,  Bread-street-hill,  and  Lam- 
beth-hill 

At  the  north-eaist  corner  of  Great  and  Little 
Trinity-lanes  stood  the  parish  church  of  Trinity  the 
Less;  so  called  from  its  dedication  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  to  M^hich  the  additional  epithet  of  Les* 
was  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  priory  of  the 
Trinity,  at  Aid  gate, 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
was  in  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Mary  Overy's, 
in  Southwark,  until  their  dissolution ;  when,  coming 
to  the  crown,  it  was  soon  after  granted  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  whom  \t  still  re- 
plains. 

This 
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The  dmpcli  was  burnt  in  the  (m  of  Loodoo,  but 
not  beiiig  rebuilt^  and  the  fw'nh  being  annexed  to 
that  of  St.  Mldiady  Qutenhithe;  aome  Gemma 
merchants  purchased  die  site  of  it,  in  ooder  to  erect 
a  church,  fbc  the  celebration  of  divme  service  acA 
cording  to  the  Augu&tan,  or  Lmtheran  confcsnon; 
since  which  tioi^  tbb  has  b^en  tfadr  place  of  pob^ 
He  worship. 

On  the  south  skk  of  Old  Fish-atneet,  at  the  coraer 
of  Labour^-v^lii^hill,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St  Nicholas^  Coleabbey ;  which  is  so  denooiinateii 
frotn  being  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas^  fitshop  of 
Mera ;  hut  the  reason  of  the  additional  q)itbet  la 
not  known ;  some  conjecturing  it  to  be  a  corruption 
<tf  Grolden-abbey,  and  others,  that  it  is  derived 
frora  Cold-abbey,  or  Coldbcy,  from  its  cold  or 
blfiak  situation.  It  is  known  that  there  was  a 
church  in  the  same  place,  before  the  year  i  377, 
wlien,  according  to  Stowv  the  steeple,  and  south 
aisle,  which  w^ere  not  so  old  aa  the  rest  of  the 
church,  werenebttih;  bi£t  tbe  laat  sftructave  hein^ 
consumed  ia  the  great  conflagration  in  1  fififi,  the 
{Mreaent  church  was  built  in  its  place,  aod  die  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Okve,,  united  to  \L 

This  ed^e  cosisists  of  a  plain  body,  bmilt  of 
sfeoae,  well  enlighteimi  hy  a  single  range  of  win« 
dows.  It  is  sixty-rthree  feet  long,  and  forty-thiiee 
feet  broad ;  thirty-six  feet  h^h,.  to  the  Eoof,  aiui 
one  luitndr^si:  aisd  thn*ty^fivc  to  the  top  of  tbe  spine. 

The  tower  is  plaiix,  but  strengtiiened  wkh  rustic 
at  the  corners ;  smd  tbe  spire,  which  i^  the  frua« 
%yxim  of  a  pyramid,  and  cohered  with  lead,  has  a  gal- 
lery, and  many  op^ngs.  This  was  tbe  finsefe  church 
built  and  completed  after  the  fire. 

Tbe  advowson  of  this  rectory  was  anciently  m 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St  Martin'sHk^Grand; 
but,  upon  the  grant  of  that  collegiate  church  to  tbe 

Abbot 
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Abbot  and  Canons  of  Westminster,  the  patronage 
devolved  to  that  convent,  in  whom  it  continued 
till  the  dissolution  of  their  monastery ;  when,  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  it  remained  therein  till  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1560,  granted  the  patronage 
thereof  to  Thomas  Reeve,  and  George  Evelyn,  and 
their  heirs,  in  soccage,  who  conveying  it  to  others, 
it  came,  at  last,  to  the  family  of  the  Hackers,  one 
whereof  was  Colonel  Francis  Hacker,  commander 
of  the  guard  that,  conducted  King  Charles  I.  to 
and  from  his  trial,  and,  at  last,  to  the  scaffold;  for 
which,  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  executed  as  a 
traitor,  when  the  advowson  reverted  to  the  crown, 
in  whom  it  still  continues. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Olave,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Bread-street-hill,  where  the  church- 
yard now  is.  It  is  a  rectory,  of  very  ancient  foun- 
dation, as  is  evident  from  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of 
London,  having  given  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  PauFs,  about  the  year  1172,  in  whom  it  still 
continues.  The  additional  epithet  is  supposed  --  to 
be  derived  from  Olave,  or  Olaus,  King  of  Norway. 

Thames-street  runs  through  the  heart  of  this 
ward,  and  contains,  on'  the  south  side,  several  lanes 
that  lead  down  to  Wood-wharf,  Broken-wharf, 
Brooker's- wharf.  Brook's- wharf,  Queenhithe,  -  and 
other  places,  on  the  Thames-side ;  on  which  ac- 
count this  divison  is  greatly  thronged  with  carts 
employed  in  carrying  goods  and  merchandize. 

In  this  street,  opposite  Broken- wharf,  is  situate 
,the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Somerset. 

This  church  is  so  called  from  its  dedication  to 

the  Virgin  Mary,    and  its  situation  ;    the   word 

Somerset    being  .supposed    only  a   corruption   of 

Somers-hithe,  from  some  small  port,  or  hithe,  sp 

>       called  from  the  owner  of  it  being  of  the  name  of 

\      Somers. 

2  It 
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It  appears,  by  ancient  records,  that  a  chutch 
was  situated  on  this  spot  before  the  year  1335. 
The  old  church,  however,  sharing  the  common  fate 
of  1666,  the  present  structure  was  soon  after  erected 
in  its  stead.  The  body  of  this  edifice  is  enlight^ 
ened  by  a  range  of  lony  arched  windows,  and  the 
wall  is  terminated  by  a  balustrade.  The  tower  is 
square,  well  proportioned,  and  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height :  it  is  crowned  at  each  corner  with 
a  handsome  vase,  supported  on  a  pedestal,  with  a 
neat  turret  between,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  and 
crowned  with  a  ball.  It  is  eighty-three  feet  in 
length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height^ 
to  the  roof,  and  the  altitude  of  the  tower  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  is  in  lay  hands; 
and,  being  united  to  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,.  which 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  they 
present  alternately  to  the  living.  The  church 
of  St.  j^lary  Mounthaw,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  London,  and  not  rebuilt,  was  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Fish-street-hill;  and  the  spot 
on  which  it  stood  is  now  used  as  a  buriaUplace 
for  the  parishioners. 

This  church  was  also  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  obtained  its  additional  epithet  from 
having  been  formerly  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
city  mansion  of  the  Montaltos,  or  Monthauts,  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  mansion,  with  the 
chapel,  was  purchased  by  Ralph  de  Maydenstone^ 
firsnop  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  1234,  who  set* 
tied  both,  on  his  successors  in  that  see,  whereby 
they  became  possessors  of  the  house,  which  they 
used  for  their  city  residence,  and  of  the  patronage 
of  the  chapel,  which  they  have  retained  ever  since. 
It  is  not  now  known  when,  or  by  what  means, 
(bis  chapel  became  converted  into  a  parish  church. 

VOL.  III.  N  On 
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On  the  same  side.of  Thames-strept,  directly  op- 
posite to  Queenhitlie,  is  situated  tlie  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Queenhithe;  so  called  from  its 
dedication  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  its 
situation  near  that  hi  the.  It  was  formerly  called 
St.  Michael  de  Cornhithe,  all  the  ccfrn  brought  to 
London  from  the  western  parts  of  the  country  be* 
ing  landed  here. 

The  earliest  authentic  mention  of:  this  church  is 
in  the  year  1404,  when  Stephen  Spilman,  who  had 
served  the  offices  of  alderman,  sheriff,  and  cham- 
berlain, died  and  left  part  of  his  goods  to  found  a 
chauntry  here. 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Ix)n- 
don,  the  present  structure  was  erected  in.  its  stead* 
It  consists  of  a  well-proportioned  body,  enlightened 
by  two  series  of  windows;  the  first  a  range  of  tall 
arched  ones,  and  over  them  another  range  of  large 
port-hole  windows,  above  which  are  cherubs 
heads,  and  underneath  festoons  that  adorn  the 
lower  part,  and  fall  between  the  tops  of  the  under 
series.  The  tower  is  plain,  but  well  proportioned, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  spire  crowned  with  a  vane 
in  the  form  a  ship.  The  length  of  this  church  is 
seventy-one  feet,  its  breadth  forty,  and  its  height  to 
the  roof,  which  is  flat  and  covered  with  tiles,  is 
thirty-nine  feet.  The  altitude  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

The  patronage  of  this  church  is  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's;  out  it  is  subject;  to  the  arch* 
deacon.  On  its  being  rebuilt,  the  parish  of  Tri- 
nity the  Less  was  annexed  to  it ;  and  the  patronage 
of  the  latter  being  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  they  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St 
Paul's  present  alternately  to  the  united  living. 

Queenhithe,  from  which  this  church  derives  its 
distinctive  appellation^  belonged  in  old  times  to 

one 
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one  Edred,  and  was  then  called  Edred's  hithe ;  bwt 
falling  into  the  hands  of  King  Stephen,  he  granted 
it  by  charter  to  William  de  Ypres,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
within  Aldgate,  subject  to  the  annual  payments  of 
twenty  pounds  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Katharine ; 
one  hundred  shillings  to  the  Monks  of  Bermondsey ; 
and  sixty  shillings  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Giies. 

After  this  it  came  again  into  the  King's  hands, 
though  by  what  means  does  not  appear,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  was  called  Ripa  Reginas,  or 
the  Queen's  Hithe,  the  revenues  of  it  being  settled 
upon  her.  In  this  reign  orders  were  repeatedly  is- 
sued to  the  constable  of  the  tower,  to  seize  the 
vessels  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  others,  carrying 
corn  and  fish,  if  they  were  not  brought  to  the 
Queen's  Hithe  to  be  unloaded. 

It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  by  grant  from 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  John  Gisors,  then 
mayor;  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
on  the  26th  of  February,  in  the  31st  yei)r  of  his 
reign :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  repossessed  by 
the  earl,  at  the  death  of  the  King  ;  for  upon  a 
complaint  from  the  citizens  that  it  was  wrongfully 
detained  from  them,  an  inquisition  was  taken  before 
the  King's  Justices  in  the  third  of  Edward  I.  who 
restored  it  to  the  citizens,  since  which  time  the 
charge  of  it  has  beet]  committed  to  the  sheriffs. 

On  the  west  side  of  Little  Trinity-lane,  isPainter- 
stainers  hall.  This  hall  is  adorned  with  a  hand- 
some screen,  arches,  pillars,  and  pilasters  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  painted  in  imitation  of  porphyry, 
with  gilt  capitals.  The  pannels  are  of  wainscot, 
and  the  ceilings  are  embellished  with  a  great  variety 
9f  historical  and  other  paintings,  exquisitely  per* 

formed; 
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ibrmed  ;  amongst  which  are  the  portmits  of  King 
Charles  II.  and  his  Queen  Catbarrne,  by  Mr, 
Houseman ;  a  portrait  of  Camden;  a  view  of  Lon- 
don on  fire  in  1666;  and  a  iine  piece  of  shipping 
by  Monumea. 

In  the  court  room  are  some  fine  pictures,  most 
of  which  are  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  room  is  a  fine  bust  of 
Mr*  Thomas  Evans,  who  left  five  houses  in  Basing- 
faall-street  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Camden,  the  famous  antiquarian,  gave  the 
Painter-stainers'  company  a  silver  cup  and-cover, 
which  they  use  every  St.  Luke's  day  at  their  elec- 
tion ;  the  old  master  drinking  to  his  successor  out 
of  it.  On  the  cup  is  the  following  inscription : 
GvL.   Camdenos  Clahenceux  filius  Samp* 

SONIS    PICTORIS    LONDINEKSIS  DONO  DEDIT. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lambeth-hill  stands  the  hall 
belonging  to  the  company  of  Blacksmiths,  a  hand- 
some brick  building  now  gone  to.  decay,  being  de- 
serted by  the  company,  and  let  out  for  a  warehouse 
to  a  cooper. 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 

Of  Castle  Baynard  Ward^-^Bounds . — Precincts.»'^Prin'- 
ctpaUstreets.-'^St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf. — St,  Peter^ 
Paul's  Wharf. ^^The  Herald's  College. — Doctors  Com^ 
mons. — St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-street. -^St,  Gre^ 
gory.'^St.  PauVs  College. — Residence  of  the  Btshops  of 
London.'^St*  Andrew^  Wardrobe. 

This  ward  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  which 
stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Tharpes,  built  by  one 
Baynardj  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  received  many  marks 
of  that  king's  favour,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
barony  of  Little  Dunmow,  which  being  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  in  the  year  1111,  by  the  felonious 
practices  of  William  Baynard,  was  given  by  Henry 
to  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  and  his  heirs,  together 
with  the  honours  of  Baynard  s  Castle.  From  him 
it  descended  in  the  female  line  to  Robert  Fitz waiter, 
who  was  castellan  and  banner-bearer  of  London, 
in  the  year  1213;  about  which  time  there  arose  a 
great  contention  between  King  John  and  his  barons^ 
on  account  of  Matilda,  called  The  Fair,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  said  Robert  Fitz  waiter,  whom  the  king 
unlawfully  loved,  but  could  not  obtain  ;  for  which, 
and  other  cause*  of  the  like  sort,  a  war  ensued 
throughout  the  realm.  The  barons,  being  received 
into  London,  did  great  damage  to  the  king;  but  in 
the  end  theking  was  successful,  and  not  only  banish- 
ed Fitzwalter,  among  others,  out  of  the  kingdom, 
but  likewise  caused  Baynard's  Castle,  and  two  other 
houses  belonging  to  him  to  be  demolished.  After 
which  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Matilda  the  Fair 
about  the  king's  suit;  but  she,  not  consenting  to 
it,  was  poisoned,  ' 

King 
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King  John  being  in  France  in  the  year  1214, 
with  a  great  army,  a  truce  was  made  between  the 
two  kings  for  five  years.  There  being  a  river  or 
arm  of  the  sea  between  the  two  armies,  a  knight 
among  the  English  called  out  to  those  on  the  other 
side  to  challenge  any  one  among  them  to  come 
and  take  a  just  or  two  with  him :  whereupon^ 
without  any  delay,  Robert  Fitzwalter,  who  was 
on  the  French  side,  ferried  over,  and  got  on  horse- 
back, without  any  one  to  help  him,  and  showed 
himself  ready  to  face  this  challenger;  and  at  the 
first  course  struck  him  so  violently  with  his  great 
spear,  that  both  man  and  horse  fell  to  the  ground; 
and,  when  his  spear  was  broken,  he  went  back 
sgain  to  the  King  of  France.  King  John,  seeing 
this,  cried  out,  **  By  God's  tooth  (his  usual 
oath)  he  were  a  king  indeed  who  had  such  a 
knight.*'  The  friends  of  Robert,  hearing  these 
words,  kneeled  down,  and  said,  '•  O  king,  he  is 
your  knight ;  it  is  Robert  Fitzwalter."  Where- 
upon he  was  sent  for  the  next  day,  and  restored  to 
the  king's  favour;  after  which  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  Fitzwalter  was  restored  to  his  estates, 
and  had  permission  to  repair  his  castle  of  Bay- 
nard. 

This  Robert  died,  and  was  buried  at  Dunmow, 
in  the  year  1234,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Walter.  After  his  decease,  the  barony  of  Baynard 
was  in  the  Wardship  of  King  Henry,  during  the 
minority  of  another  Robert  Fitzwalter,  who,  in 
the  year  1303,  laid  claim  to  his  rights  before  John 
Blount  or  Blounden,  the  then  mayor,  in  the  foU 
lowing  terms. 

"  The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  be  and 
are  chief  bannerers  of  London,  in  fee  for  the  cas- 
tellary,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had,  by  Castle- 
baynard  in  the  said  city.     In  lime  of  war  the  said 

2  Robert 
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Rdbert  and   his  heirs  ought  to  serve  the  city  in 
manner  as  followeth;   that  is, 

*^  The  said  Robert  ought  to  come,  he  being  the 
twentieth  man  of  arms,  on  horseback,  covered 
with  cloth  or  armour,  unto  the  great  west  door  of 
St.  Paul's,  with  his  banner  displayed  before  him  of 
his  arms.  And,  when  he  is  so  come  to  the  said 
door,  mounted  and  apparelled  as  before  is  said,  the 
mayor,  with  his  aldermen  and  sheriflFs,  armed  in 
their  arms,  shall  come  out  of  the  said  church  of 
St.  Paul  unto  the  said  door,  with  a  banner  in  his 
hand,  all  on  foot ;  which  banner  shall  be  gules, 
the  image  of  St.  Paul,  gold ;  the  face,  hands, 
feet,  and  sword,  of  silver :  and  as  soon  as  the  said 
Robert  shall  see  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs, 
come  on  foot  out  of  the  church,  armed  with  such 
a  banner;  he  sliall  alight  from  his  horse  and  salute 
the  mayor,  and  say  to  him.  Sir  mayor^  I  am  come 
to  do  my  service  which  I  ozve  to  the  city. 

*'  And  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  answer, 
TVe  give  toyouy  as  to  our  banneret  of  Jet  in  this  city^ 
the  banner  of  this  city^  to  bear  andgtwern  the  honour 
of  this  city  to  your  power. 

"  And  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  shall  receive 
the  banner  in  his  hands,  and  go  on  foot  out  of  the 
gate,  with  the  banner  in  his  hands;  and  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  .  sheriffs,  shall  follow  to  the  door, 
and  shall  bring  an  horse  to  the  said  Robert,  worth 
twenty  pounds,  which  horse  shall  be  saddled  with 
a  saddle  of  the  arms  of  the  said  Robert,  and  shall 
be  covered  with  sindals  of  the  said  arms. 

**  Also  they  shall  present  to  him  twenty  pounds 
sterling,  and  deliver  it  to  the  chamberlain  of  the 
said  Robert,  for  his  expenses"  that  day.  Then  the 
said  Robert  shall  mount  upon  the  horse  which  the 
mayor  presented  to  him,  with  the  banner  in  his 

hand  i 
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hand;  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  up^  he  shall  say  to  the 
mayor,  that  he  must  cause  a  marshal  to  be  choseii 
for  the  host,  one  of  the  city;  which  being  done, 
the  said  Robert  shall  command  the  mayor  and  bur* 
gesses  of  the  city  to  warn  the  commons  to  assem-^ 
ble,  and  all  go  under  the  banner  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  said  Itobert  shall  bear  it  himself  to  Aldgate, 
and  there  the  said  Robert  and  mayor  shall  deliver 
the  said  banner  of  St.  Paul  to  whom  they  think 
proper.  And,  if  they  are  to  go  out  of  the  city, 
then  the  said  Robert  ought  to  chuse  two  out  of 
every  ward,  the  most  sage  persons,  to  look  to  the 
keeping  of  the  city  after  they  are  gone  out.  And 
this  counsel  shall  be  taken  in  the  priory  of  the  Tri- 
nity, near  Aldgate.  And  before  every  vtown  or 
castle  which  the  host  of  London  sihall  besiege,  if 
the  siege  continue  a  whole  year,  the  said  Ro- 
bert shall  have,  for  every  siege,  of  the  common- 
alty of  London,  one  hundred  shillings,  and  no 
more. 

"  These  be  the  rights  that  the  said  Robert  hath 
in  time  of  war. 

**  Rightjs  belonging  to  Robert  Fitzwalter,  and  to 
his  heirs,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  time  of 
peace,  are  these : 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  said  Robert  Fitzwalter  had 
a  soke  or  ward  in  the  city,  where  was  a  wall  of  the 
canonry  of  St.  Paul,  which  led  down,  by  a  brew- 
house  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  Thames,  and  so  to  the 
side  of  the  mill,  which  was  in  the  water,  coming 
down  from  Fleet-bridge,  and  went  by  London-M^alli 
betwixt  the  friars-preachers  and  Ludgate,  and  so 
returned  by  the  house  of  the  said  friars,  to  the  wall 
of  the  canonry  of  St.  Paul ;  that  is,  all  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  his  ances- 
tors, by  the  said  seigniority ;  and  so  the  said  Ro- 
bert 
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bert  had,  appendant  unto  die  said  soke,  all  the 
iftifngs  under ^rritten: 

'*  <*  That  he  ought  to  have  a  ^okeman,  and  to  place 
what  sokeman  he  will,  so  he  be  of  the  sokenfianir, 
or  the  same  waid;  and  if  any  of  the  sokemanry  bt 
impliraded,  in  the  GuOdhall,  of  any  thins  that 
tbudieth  not  the  body  of  the  mayor  that  for  the 
time  iB,  or  that  toucheth  the  body  of  no  sheriif,  it 
is  kwful  for  the  sokeman  of  the  sokemanry  of 
the  said  Robert  Fitzwalter  to  demand  a  cdurt  of  the 
tiaid  Robert;  and  the  mayor,  and  his  citizens  of 
London,  ought  to  grant  him  to  have  a  court ;  and 
in  his  court  he  ought  to  bring  his  judgments,  as  it 
16  assented  and  agreed  upon  m  the  OutldbaU,  that 
"riiall  be  given  him. 

"  If  any/ f hereforet  be  taken  in  his  sokemanry, 
lie  ought  to  have  his  stodcs  ud  imprisonment  in 
his  soKeii;  and  he  shall  be  brought  from  thence  to 
4he  Guildhall,  bifore  the  nmyor,  and  there  they 
shaU  jMOvide  hiiti  his  judgment  that  ought  to  be 
Kiven-ofliim;  b«^  hfis judgmerit  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished tiU  he  come  into  the  court  of  the  said  Ro* 
bert,  and  in  hii  liberty. 

-  *^  And  the  Juf^gment  shall  be  such,  that^  if  he 
have  deserved  death  by  treason,,  he  to  be  tied  to  a 
post  in  the;  Thames^  at  a  good  wharf,  wh^re  boats 
fare  f^ened,  %wo  ebbingsjand  two  Sowings*  of  the 
water.. 

'  ^^  And,  tf  lie  be  ooiMlemned  for  a  commoti  thief, 
he  ought  to  be  led  to  thj^idflis,  and^ there  suffer  his 
n^  ffs-ofber  thieves.  And  so  the  said  Robert, 
Heirs,  hath  honottr,  that  he  holdeth  a  great 
€rand)ise  wMiin  the  city;  that  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  citu»5fts^  are  bcmnd  to  do  him  right ;  that 
isto  aav,  that,  when '  the  mayor  will  hold  a  great 
4>Qiincif,  be  ought  to  call  the  said  Robert,  and  his 
fieks,  to  :)ie  w^hliip  in  coiti9cil  of  the  city ;  and 
*'^  yat,  lu^  ,     Q  the 


%h^  aa|d  Rol?ert;  ought  tQ  b|?  sYor^  ^  V«  pf  «<)uaeg 
with  the  city,  against  all  peqplfi  f^Ving  tb?  kjog 
Sb4  hid  h^ifs.  Aik4  v^i^^  the  Sfti4  Rol^ert  ^giBetn 
t^  th^  hustii»g$  pf  ^e  G*il4^4l  pf .  th#  ci^y,  the 
piayOF,  or  hisH^ntfBant,  opght  ta  mit  ^4Ws*  him, 
|Ln4  set  him  dow9  ne^r  upto  hii|i;  ajQ^?  aq  lan|[  al 
he  i^  in  the  Guildhall,  ^U  the  ^udgm^&ts  pugtit  to 
he  given  by  his  mouth,  aocardipg  to  the  Tei^pFd  of 
^e  recorders  of  the  said  Guildhall;  apd  >pjpany 
ws^ifes  Ji$  Qomp  so  long  a^  h©  i»  therej  he  ought  tp 

five  them  to  the  WiU^fe  pf  tbft  tpwp,  pr  to  li'hppi 
e  wjl),  by  the  coupeil  of  the  mayo?  of  thppity,** 
The  Pld  cattle  w^  4€s*w>yed  by  fire,  in  ^28, 

sfter  which  it  was  rchuiU  hy  Humphrey,  Uiike  of 

Gloucester.  At  his  decease,  Henry  VI.  gavfe  it  tp 
Richard,  BuUeof  Yor|s,  who  v^^idfd  h^<:^i  wiihhis 
^rmed  follpwer?,  tp  i^  wmhf  r  of  fpwr  bmidi'cA 
during  fh^  important  co»veptioi\  pf  the  gre^t  me© 
of  thfr  nation,  in  UAfe-  the  fprerwfcqef  of  the  ojvU 

vaf^  hetwe^ft  the  tlq«s«s  pf  Y<>rfc  apd  lAWpJfcet. 

This  \V4S  ^ho  %hp  Fefid^Bf e  ^f  Bich4r4  Hi  wh<^ 

hp  took  uppn  him  the  titlQ.(Wf  king..  It  !««>  nlkerr- 
wards  beautified,  and  made  mpre  Gpmmodmu9»  hy 

Ue?,  V{  L  wbp  frequently  lodged  b*w;  wd  the  privy- 

pPVineij  met  herf,  em  the  Ifith  ftf  JuJy,   U&3,  ft* 

the  pHFpo^e  pf  prpclairning  QHeen.  Mary ;  at  whioh 
tim^  it  was.  the  pnop^rty  ^ud  Hkydmq^  of  Williftm 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.     But  no  trace  now  r©» 

Hiains  of  thi^  ancient  wd  vMgniS^^t  liuilding,  the 
soe^ie  of  sp  TO»i|y  ?vf ntful  trawaptiQns.  Th^  aawfc 
fate  ha^  attended  the  cwtle  of  Mimtfitohet^  aii4 
another  cas.tle»  huilt  bjj  King  E^apd  IL  whkh, 
from  being  afterwaidi  ^pp^ofMrUted  fw  the  feccfK 
tipn  and  re^nee^  ^  tU^  JPap#4  ^g^ten,  vml  c;«Ue<l 
I^gati^Vtnn  ;  ^^  4Ua  BeavnMHt's-kii,^  a,fteswarcb 
>iun(ingdp»i';h9ii$ti>  %  yery  nfthlei  palaee,  hoik  w 
Th»ipfSr6t|^  epngtifefeSt.  Peut'srhilL  in  ^^dtfi 

.       'Of 
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«<^£di(raitl  IV.;  tfa^  dt^  maiision  tjf  the  fkinily  of 
Scracfi,  oki  the  west  side  of  PaulVwliaif ;  Berkeley's 
inn,  or  palace,  in  Addte-striiet ;  and  the  atateiy  pa^ 
kce  belongfbg  to  the  priors  of  Okebuni)  in  Wilt^ 
^ire,  irfaidi  stopd  m  Castle-lane^  with  many  otherA 
of  less  note,  in  this  neighbuphood. 

This  watd  is  bounded  on  the  east  byQueenhithe 
aod  Bread-^tfeet^wardS)  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Thames,  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  ward  of 
Fleimi¥gd6n  M^ithin. 

It  k  divided  into  ten  jkrecincts)  ind  ii  governed 
by  an  alderman,  ten  common^council-meii^  hind 
eanttabtes^  jfoorteen  inquest'^nrren^  and  a  ijteadle. 
Ilife  principal  streets  and  lanes  in  it  are,  the  wesi 
tfid  df  Thafc^street,  St.  PeterVhill,  Benm^tt^i 
hill,  Sermon-lane,  Carter-lane,  Paurs^aiu^  part  6f 
Sti  tuna's  charclmylard,  and  kht  eatisi  sides  of  Qreid- 
hK^  Avemiaria^sWtl  nxl  Warwick4ane. 

M  the  sisUtb^est  tomcr  of  fibnvMV^),  bfat 
tfa^  nokth  lilde  dP  TMmes^itteet^  Stands  tiie  piEH^isii 
d)iitelr%>f  St.  fiemntt,  AdireAvfaarf;  itrhtch  »  w 
eA\M  fsbm  Jte  d«dicalibik  to^St  Ben^dictv  fand  itv 
vidnity  to  thb  whaif i;  it  is  -of  v^  mcienx 
fband(ftt«>*>  kml  ^Sflptiiin  ih  tjbc  wffsritt  of  Ditetoi* 
Daift  0f  dd  Paars,  under  the  j^eaf  1 1«1.  The  di9^^ 
timguislitng  epithet  im,*  how^er^  been  freguontly 
chai&gtd*;  t^  it  has  been  Waited  Six  Bennett  Huda 
md  St.  BfetinM^  Wdod^^vliiriF^  as  wdl  ks  bj^  its  pi^ 
iMA  ai^elhRtoiKi 

The  old  dtttfch  beffi|^  t^estroyed  by  the  ihrcf  iti 
16($S^  the  pmsenc  bike  was  erecifrd  in  its  isiead,  frota 
a  d^gn  of  Sir  Chrtst(d|»hef  Wfen^  It  is  is  very  vwt 
brick  stmetuve,  orifimiliiitfcd  With  stbne^  und  thu 
toody  i^  y^tW  proportioned.  Tht  tower,;  wtaidi  ii 
tftsd  of  brick,  with  fustic  W0t4k-  in  stone^  at  tb^  c6k» 
xters,  iisf  surmounted  by  a  doif)^,  Iwm  wheuoe  rise  ft 
turret  aftd  imall  spire!    The  length  of  the  churd| 


i  ' 
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is  fifty-four  feet,  itt  breadth  fifty  ftet„  iheWtgU 
of  the  roof  tfairty^^ix  feet,  and  that  of  the  stoeplci 
one  hutidi^d  and  eighteen  feet« 
'    It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  always  itt  the  Dean  and  Chiipter  oi^ 
St.  PauFs.  ••..•.:,  » 

.After  the  fire,  the  parish  of  St  Peter,  PaulV 
wharf,  the  church  of  which  was  not  rebuilt^  was 
annexed  to  this  parish. 

It  is  also  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Deati  and 
Chapter,  of  St.  Paul's,  and  of  equal  antiquity  with 
St  fiexmet's  parish,  being  iR^und  m  the  same  regiat 
ter;  hut  was  anciently  denominated  St.  Peter^a 
Parva,  from  the  smallness  of  its  dimensions.  .  FarC 
of  this  perish  is  in  this  ward,  ai»i  part;  in  that 
of  Qotettlathe. '  ..     /.' .  .-.  ;  .^\'.\ 

'  OiLtho  east  side  (^  Bemset^biU  at&nds,  the  Hoi 
raid's  college^  or  office.  /  The  oki  buildingp,  whiortk 
lias  jbSStm  was  kept,^  waa  :dcstroytd  by  the  fice.ift 

WS6^  aadr  fa^  the  act  fw  idbrnilding  the  dtyv  ^ 
piesent  edifice  wat.  to  lurre  iwm.ibcgiiiii'lnitbrdo 
ytAH  after;  The  estimate  of  tSieelipfiDflBfw  fo^ilding^ 
it  amounted  to  ^e IhoMaoA  pound^.  but  fjui.cor^ 
pmttion  iiot  bdng  aUfae  ltd  ^diM^ge  di9^  pe*: 

titionedhis  majesty  for  a  ccubmissiim.  to  rteeive  the 
sMhscr.^onsof  the]iobiUi^.aml|pei^^  ?Thiaperr 
kitioji  was  xeftned  to  tbc.oimiiniss]pWi:fop  weh 
eu^Dgitiid  office  of  ea^^^narshal  ;<afidy  ti|M3Qr.theit: 
report,  was  granted  on  the  6th  of  I>«ct»ber^  .1 67SU 
Biitilfhe  comfoissioft  diifectirig  tlie  ^m^m^oollected 
tOibe  |iaid  to 'Sucli  persons,  and  laid  outt  in  siiohtf 
mooner,^  a^tbe^aii'massbal  should  appoiiit^iso  dis-: 
gnsted.thiiol&ei's, /that  it  enneed  >  coolness  in, 
tbemiti>^roiiaotethesub^riptioD^  in  Oon^quence. 
of)wbicbi;  jbhougb'itbfty  had  veasOii  to' hope  fou; 
large:  con tributiQua;  JittJe  more  than  five  hundred, 
lioifcds  weic  raised.  What  sums  were  fsuther  neces^* 
-  sarj^ 


hmj,  were  made  up  out  of  the  general  fees  and  pro- 
fits of  the  office,  or  by  the  eontribution  of  particu* 
larmeixibeiB..  jS'..j  :•» 

The  north-vest  comer  of  this  bu^djng  was  ereqt-*^ 
ed  at  the  sole  charge .^f  Sir  WiUiam  Dugdale;  ajid 
Sir  Heniy  St  George^  Clarencjeux,  gave  the  pro- 
fits of  some  visitations. made  by  deputies  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds.,  lihe  .hqu^s  on  the  east 
side,  and  <s<>uth-east  comer,  were  erected  upon  a 
building:  lease,;  i^eeable.  to  the  ociginal  plan ;  by 
which  means  the  whole  was  made  one  uniform 
quadrangular  building  as  it  now  appears.  It  is  a 
very  handsome  and.  well  designed  edifice;  and  thq 
hollow  arch  ofrthe  gs^teway  is  esteemed  agreat  curio- 
sitr.  . 

The  college  being  finished  in  the  n^onth  of  No-* 
vem^b^,  1693,  : the. rooms  were  divided  amongst 
the  officers. according  to  their  degrees,  by  mutual 
agreement,  which  was.  ^terwards  confirmed  by  the 
carl-marshal ;  and)tliese  a|^rtinent;»  have  been  ever 
ttnceanncK^d  to  the  respective  ofl^ces.  The  in- 
aides  (^  the  .apartments  were  finished  at  djfierent 
times  by  theofficm  to  whom  they  belonged. 
.  The  nront.  of  this  building  is  ornamented  with 
irustic,  on  which  are  placed  four  Ionic  pilasters 
that,  suppoit  an  angular  pediment*  The  sides, 
wfaichare  conformable  to  this,  have  arched  pedi- 
menti^.. which  are  also  supported  by  Ionic  pilas- 
teci..  'Wfthia  is  a  large;  room  for  keeping  the 
court  of  honour;  as  also  a  library,  with  house*  • 

and  ^ipiartmients  for  the.  king's  heralds  and  pur-  i 

Sttivants* 

.  This  oorporatYon  consists  of  thirteen  members^ 
Tis.  three  kings  at  arms;  six  heralds  at  arms;  and 
fourpusauivants  at  arms.  They  are  nominated  by. 
the  £arl-marshal  of  England,  as  ministers  subor-  \ 

dinate 
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dtB4t«  lb  hitn  in  the  e:iE«cittiM  d^  tlietr  xifisei^  wid 
fadld  thfeit  pIftMft  by  patent 

Though  these  officers  are  of  great  aat^uitj,  K<> 
tie  Cbetttioft  U  Aiada  idP  their  titlel  w  dtmeti  bdbre 
th«tkne  of  £dtrard  IIL  ki  fan  tdga  famildrjr 
y^iA  in  high  tste^itt^  fts  Apfpeftrs  by  d^  patents^ 
the  kittgi  of  airins^  which  reftr  to  tmt  oferiod^ 
Edward  IIL  created  the  two  Prayindab^  by  thte 
titles  of  Clarftvieieux  aiid  Norroy  i  hf  alio  iMtitut^ 
ed  Windsor  a^d  Chesti^  heraldry  tod  bluemantlc 
j^ursuivant ;  besides  several  othemby  ibrtign  tittea. 
From  this  time  we  find  the  officers  dP  arms  eafip^loyed 
abroad  and  at  home,  both  as  military  aiid  ciiTili^cers : 
as  military  office!^,  with  our  kings  and  generate 
in  the  army,  carrying  de6ances,  add  nhiaking  traoesv 
or  attending  at  tilts,  tournaments,  or  duels:  as^vil 
officers,  employed  m  negooiakinnBi  and;  attending 
our  ambassadors  in  foreigti  cnurtis :  bt  ihbmr,  Waife«» 
ingon  the  king  at  icourt  and  pathaimn^  Mfd 
directing  all  publio  ceremonies. 

In  the  5th  ye^ar  hf  th«  reigii  df  Heiitj?  V.  arms 
wisre  regulated,  soon  ilfter  which  that  prince  insla'^ 
luted  the  office  of  g^^ter  king  of  arms';  l&nd  at 
a  chapter  of  the  kii!^gs  and  betM^  held  at  tUe  siegt 
i>f  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  on  the  Sth  ^  January, 
14S0,  they  formed  themseltesiiitoa^ti^krsoisietyi 
with  a  common  seal,  r0Miviii|;  gaiter  uff  ttttit 
chief.  .      .    J 

The  first  charter  of  incorporatit»tt  wks'^yat\tiddiiy 
King  Richard  III.  wli6  assigned  tiiem  a  py<&per  aff« 
fice  and  rejiidencie.  Thi$  charter  waf  aft»rWB?da 
confirmed  by  Edward  VI.  and  Qal^n  Wary>  «hi 
latter  of  whom  not  only  incorporated  theni'fl^in^ 
but  also  granted  theiY)  tbe  messuage  or  IfiMnd  diUed 
i>efby-place,  Which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Eait 
of  Derby,  and  was  the  building  destroyed  by  tW 
fire  of  London. 

The 


The  l^inga  ^  ^iqi  9^  dLKlBguiahed  by  (he  fol- 
lowing titk».; 

CliHWwieuii, 

Norroy. 
Tb9  o$Qe  qF  geu^tf?  king  of  arms  was  in$titute4 
W  King  t{«iiry  V«  for  tfa^  servip^  of  the  most  no* 
Hf  pr4.fr  of  the  gsirter ;  ai;^d|  for  the  dignity  of 
tft»fe  ordor,  Iw  WW  mMe  sovereign,  within  th^ 
^iSce  of  *m(M,  Qrer  fdl  the  other  oncers,  subject 
to  thf  ofowa  of  £9gl^pdi  by  the  name  of  Garter, 
kio^  of  vaM  of  England.  By  the  <;onstitution  of  hi9 
QtSm  hs  J»Wt  hft «.  il^tive  c^  England,  and  a.  genT 
tleaian  bearing  armi^  To  bim  belongs  the  correct 
tioo  of  utWf  and  9II  f  n$igns  of  arms,  usurped 
or  borne  unjiMtly ;  wd  the  power  of  granting  arms 
to  de!iervingpec9099»  9nd  sMpparters  to  the  nobility 
md  knights,  pf  the  Bath.  It  is  also  bis  office  to 
go  %»x%  hefqre  the  sword  in  «>lemjpL  procession,  no 
one  interpQsiiKg  earoept  th«  m^rsb^l ;  to  administer 
^be  Qftth  to  all  the  o^cer9  of  ^rms ;  to  have  e^  hiibit 
like tbej)egpster  of  the  order,  baron*s  service  in  tbe 
pourt,  and  lodgings  in  Wiudsor-ca^tle:  he  bears 
bia  white  rod,  with  a  banner  of  the  ensigns  of  the 
ord^f  thereout  before  tbe.  sovereign*  Wh?n  any 
lord  entecs  tbe  parliAmenl:  chamberi  it  is  his  post 
tQ  assign  him  bis  place^  according  to  his  dignity 
ftnd4^?iWf  to  carry  tbe  ensign  «f  tlie  order  to 
foreign  princes,  and  to  do,  or  procure  to  he  dune, 
what  tbe  sovereign  shall  enjoin  relating  to  tbe  order; 
with  other  duties  incident  to  his  office  of  principal 
kingofarfns. 

The  othi^  two  kings  are  called  provincial  kings, 

who  have  pai4»£iilar   provinces   assigned    then), 

wbieh  t^ihec  comprise  the  whole  kingdom  or 

£9|gkndi  that  ^  Ctereacieuxcomprebendio^  all 

£  tvom 
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from  tKe  nver  Trent  soiithwardi  and  that  of  Nor- 
roy  all  from  the  river  Trent  northward.-*    '   . 

These  kings' at  arms  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  respefcftive  baidges,  which  they  may 
wear  at  all  times,  eitber-te'J^  gold  chain  or  a  ribboDi 
garter's  being  bluei,  and  the  proyinciars  purple. 

The  kings  of  arms  wepe  originally  created  by  the 
sovereign,  with  grea*  solemnity,  on  some  hig^ 
festi\?al;  but,'  for  a  cJofasid^raWc  tiihc '^i^t^'*  flw^ 
have  been  created  by  the  ^arl  naarshal,  by  virtue  of 
the  sovereign's  tvirrarit.  When  ttne  of  the^officers 
is  created,  he  takes  his  oath;  wine  is  poureil tipoii 
his  head  ont  of  a  gilt  cup'; '  hi^  title  is  pnMfiOiiilced ; 
and  he  invested  with  a  ubard  of  the  royal  arms 
richly  embroidered  tiporr  vfelviefe ;  ^  oolUvr  of  SSi  WitH 
two  portcullisses  df  silver  gth ;  a^  gold  iphfm,  with 
at  badge  of  his  office  r.atid  the  eatl-manshal  places 
on  his  head  the  crown  of  W  kirijg  of  arms,  which 
formerly  resembled- a  ducal  cofotiet;  bu^  isincit 
the  restoration  in  has  beeii  adorned  with  leaVes  re^ 
sembling  those  of  the  oak,  aiid  'Citcu{)[tBO#ib^d  with 
these  words,  Miis£R£iiE  mi^i  PfiVS  seco^duh 
MAGNUM  HisERicoRDtAM  tUAif^*  '  G;a'ter  had 
also  a  mantle  of  crimson  satin,  as  an  <ilfic^  of  the 
order ;  with  a  white  rod  or-  sciep^tr^,  ♦with  the  sove^ 
reign's  arms  on  the  top,  which  he^|[)eaite4ii  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  sovereign^  and  he  k ^ worn ^n a  chap^ 
ter  of  the  garter,  the  sovereign  Jnvcstii^g>  him* 
with  the  ensigns  of  his  office.  ' 

The  heralds  at  arms  are  distiDguished  by  thft^ 
following  titles:  »  .    :     •       .  5i  .  - 

Somerset,  Windsor^' 

Richmond^  Chester, ' 

Lancaster,  .       York*  • 

These  six  heralds  take  place  accordfaig  to  seni^ 
prHy^    They  ^re  created  with  the  sadofe  ceremony 
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as  the  kings,  taking  the  oath  of  an  herald,  and 
are  invested  with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms  em- 
broidered upon  satin,  not  so  rich  as  the  king's^ 
but  better  than  the  pursuivants,  and  a  silver  collar 
ofSS. . 

The  kings  and  heralds  are  sworn  upon  a  swocd 
as  well  as  a  book,  to  show  that  they  are  military  as 
well  as  civil  officers. 

The  Pursuivants,  are 
Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis, 

Blue  Mantle,  Rouge  Croix. 

.  These  are  also  created  by  the  earl-marshal,  and 
when  they  take  their  oath  of  pursuivant  are  invested 
with  a  tabard  of  the  royal  arms  upon  damask.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  Co  attend 
in  thie  public  office,  one  of  each  class  together,  in 
monthly  rotation. 

It  is  the  general  duty  of  the  kings,  heralds  aud 
pursuivants  to  attend  his  majesty  at  the  house  of 
peers,  ^nd,  upon  certain  festivals,  at  the  chapel 
royal;  to  <mak^  proclamations;  to  marshal  the 
proceedings  at  all  public  processions;  to  attend  the 
iqsts^llation  of  the  knights  of  the  garter,   &c. 

These  heralds  are  all  the  king's  servants  in  ordi« 
5[ary ;  and  therefore,  whenever  it  happens  that  the 
f^Umartthal  is  absent,  they  are  sworn  into  their 
offices  by  the  lord-chamberlain. 
.  Their  meetings  are  termed  chapters,  which  they 
hold.onceamonth,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  wherein 
all  matters  are  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices 
of,  the  kings  and  heralds,  each  king  having  two. 
voices. 

*  ■  .  * 

These  officers,  as  before  observed,  have  apart- 
merits  in  tlie  college  annexed  to  their  respective 
offices.  They  have  also  a  public  hall,  in  whictf 
the  earl-marshal  occasionally  holds  courts  of  chi*? 
valry.  Tlieir  library  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
,    VOL.  III.  p  collection 
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baliectfM  df  «figinaf  records  j^f  tbe  pecKgf^^  aii4 
arms  of  tkmUie^,  funeral  certificates  of  this  i>obiliC;f 
m^  g«Ht#y,  (ftibltc  ceremoniak,  and  other  branchcii 
•fi«^dlih^y  and  «kiiti^uitks. 

The  arms  of  the  college  and  corporation  iri5^ 
Ivgent,  St.  Gewge's  eross  between  four  dove» 
ASUfe,  one  wing  o^en  to  fly,  the  other  close,  with 
this  motto,  DILIGENT  AND  6£CU£T»  Crest,  A 
dove  rising  on  a  ducal  coronet.  Supporter^,  on 
either  side  a  Mtm  guardant  argent,  gorged  with 
a  ducai  coronet.  These  arms,  crest,  and  sup- 
iMSttters  are  upon  th6  con^moti  seal,  thus  circuni«- 
Icrifeed,  SigUtum  commune  Corpordtimu  Officii  Af^ 
^honum.  - 

Opposite  the  fiorth-^est  comer  of  the  llerald  » 
O^e  is  a  pttsage  that  lead's  into  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. 

This  iil  a  college  for  such  as  study  and  practise 
the  civillawt  and  here  clauses  in  civil  and  ecclesiasr 
tical  cases  are  tritd  under  the  Bishop  of  London, 
pM  ilht  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  addition 
of  commott  iis  taken  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  ciVftians  live  here,  common ing  together,  as 
practised  in  other  colleges. 

The  front  of  this  college,  whi6h  is  an  old  britfc 
liOiilding,  is  in  Great  Knightrider-street;  and  it 
*  consists  of  two  square  courts,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Ctocto!rs  of  the  civil  kw.  Here  are  tried  all  causes 
by  the  eou*t  of  adrrtjralty,  and  the  court  of  dele* 
gated.  .  Here  are  offices  where  wills  are  registered 
and  deposited,  and  licences  for  marriage^  &c.  are 
granted,  and  a  court  of  faculties  and  dispensa* 
tibfis. 

The  causes,  whereof  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
li^  tifke  cognizances  are  t!jese ;  blasphemy,  apos- 
ticy  frotfi  Christianity,  heresy,  schism,  ordina^ 
tSbaSi  iJWtiM&tions  of  clerKi  to  benefices,  celebm* 
*    fiou 


tl^^tJivine' service,  iliatJinldriy,  divdfdft;  bats* 

wills,  administrations,  simony^ ' fncesti,  fb^itiii 
tions,  ailtulWt^,  sdRcita^^n  of  *  ifiaifetity,  pen- 
iFioiii,  Wcte^tffaitens,  c«nimutat$GW  df  ^eHaii<ie, 
rjghi  ef  p«Ws,  and  other  s^ch  likl^,  ft^Ucitfi^  E6 
th^^  matten^. 

There  a;re  rnany  cottrts  belonging  to  ttee  eit^itaod 
eodesia^lHdal  lAWf  t!h€*niost' plahicirlaref  >W«fc 
Sire  these:  ' 

'  I.  lite  Courtof  Areht&.  This  coutt takes it^nanae 
ftom  Bow-ehureh,  whieh  w^  6rigtea%  biifk  upo^ 
Hn^s;  and  in  wfeich  it  first  sat  ftjr  tlhe  dinpatoh  6£ 
business.  It  is  the  highest  court  utrd^  thfe'j of is»- 
i^mn  of  the  Archbishdp  o^Ciaft  t*#buFjr.  Mert  all 
appeals  arc  directo&d  in  eeefesr?as*JcSt  ihalters  withiA 
the  province  of  Gaiyfcrbtiry.  The  jtfdge  of  tftft 
court  is^sTiled  the  Dean  6f  tlie  Arcbeis,  because!* 
hokls  a  jurisdiction  over  a  deanery  m  Loirdoh,  cotf- 
^ting  of  thirteen  parishes,  exempt  frota  the  ^BTfdbbjp 
of  London's  jurisdiction.  The  officers  uodei'  this 
judge  aire,  an  examiner,  an  actuifl^y,  a  bfeadle.  &c 
cfier,  afnd  ati  appiai4tbr ;  besides  advocai^s^  aM 
prddiivaidrs  or  proctors.  .,...,;. 

SL  The  Prerogative  Court  This  court  is  tbt* 
de^omitiated'  fv&in  the  prV^gitrvte  of  the  ArcH^ 
'bishtfp  of  Canterburj^  ^hoi  by  aspeiciial'priVTlc^gfe 
b^ond  those  of  hiS  sSfFragkns,  cartlifert  t^y  afl 
disputes  that  liipf^eii  ttt' k^lse  i*)ncfeHHn^  thtf  1^^ 
wills  of  persons  within  Ms  ^rbvinttfe,  who  haVe  lieK 
ft^ods  to  the  value  of  fiVe  pounds  and  tipwardsj  un- 
ess'sueh  things  are  settled  by  conoiposittoa  t)e^#eeii 
the  itoetropolitaii  and  hft^ suffr^atfs;  as  Jn  tKtdiOV 
cjQsc  of  London,  whef e  it  U^itin  pounds.  To  this 
court  belongs  a- judge,  who  is  stiled  Juiht  Curh$ 
'^pev^^Mre^i  (^tiiarimh;  and  a-  yegis^/  iMK<^ 

bath 
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hath  convenient  rooms  in  his  office,  for  the  dt$^ 
posing  and  laying  up  safe  all  original  wills  and 
testaments.  This  register  also  hath  his  deputy, 
besides  several  clerks. 

3.  The  Court  of  Faculties  and  Dispensations. 
This  court  can  empower  any  one  to  do  that  which, 
in  law,  he  could  not  otherwise  do,  viz.  to  marry 
without  the  publication  of  banns;  to  succeed  a 
father  in  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  to  hold  two  or 
more  benefices ;  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices, 
incompatible,  &c.  *  This  authority  was  given  to 
the  archbishop  by  the  statute  25  Henry  V 111., cap. 
21.  And  the  chief  officer  of  this  court  is  called 
Magister  ad  Faculiates ;  under  whom  is  a  register 
jaxid  his  clerks. 

!  4.  The  Court  of  Admiralty.  This  Court  was 
erected  in  the.  reign  of  Edward  III.  and,  in  former 
times,  kept  in  South  wark.  It  belongs  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  and  takes  cognizance 
of  all  trespasses  copimitted  on  the.  high  seas,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  seamen's  wages,  &c.  The 
judge  of  th^§  cpurt  must  be  a  civilian,  and  is  called 
Supreme^  Cffrijse  admiralitatis  anglice  lof;um  tenensju" 
dex.  Under: the  judge  is  a  register  and  marshal, 
the  latter  of  whom  carries  a  silver  oar  before  the 
judg;^j  besides  an  advocate  and  proctor.  This 
court  is  hipW  iff  the  hall  of  Doctors' Commons, 
where  the  other  civil  courts  are  kept;  except  in 
^  the  trial  of  pirates^  and  crimes  committed  at  sea; 

on  which  causes  the  Admiralty  Court  sits  at  the 
Sessions- house  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

5.  The  Court  of  Delegates..  ^-This  is  the  highest 
^  court  for  civil  affairs  belongfffgito  tJie  church,  to 

*  ..        3vhich*appeals  are  carried  from  the.^piritual  courts ; 

for  upon  the  abolishing  of  the  papal  power  within 
this  kingdom,  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1534> 
it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  that  no  appeals  should 
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JTdtn  thenceforward  be  made  to  Rome :  and  in  default 
of  justice  in  any  of  the  spi^ritual  courts,  the  party 
aggrieved  might  appeal  to  the  king,  in  his  court  of 
chancery,  upon  which  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  should  be  directed  tp  such  persons  as 
his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  nominate.  These 
commissioners,  to  whom  the  king  thus  delegates 
his  power,  generally  consist  of  noblemen,  bishops, 
and  judges,  both  of  the  common  and  civil  law ; 
and,,  a^  this  court  is  not  fixed,  but  held  occasion- 
ally ,r  these  commissioners,  or  delegates,  are  varied 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  chancellor,  who  appoints 
them.  No  appeals  lie  from  this  court;  but,  upon 
good  reasons  assigned,  the  lord  chancellor  may 
gfajit  a  commission  of  review. 

Tlie  practisers  in.  these  courts  are  of  two  sorts, 
viz,  advocates  aiid  proctors. 

The  <yd.vocates  are  such  as  have  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  and  are  retained  as  coun* 
sellers  or  pleaders.     These  must,  first,  upon  their 
|>etition  to  the  archbishop,  obtain  his  fiat;  and 
then  they  are  admitted,  by  the  judge,  to  practise. 
The  manner  of  their  admission  is  solemn. >.. Two 
senior    advocates,    in    their    scarlet    robes,    with 
their  mace  carried  before  them,  conduct  the  doctor 
up  the  court  with  three  reverences,  and  present 
him  with  a  short  Latin  speech,  together  with  the 
archbishop's  rescript ;  and  then,  having  taken  the 
oatlis,  the  judge  admits  him,  and  assigns  him  a 
place  or  a  seat  in  the  court,  which  he  is  always  to 
keep  when  he  pleads.     Both  the  judge  and  advo- 
cates, if  of  Oxford,,  wear,  in  court,  scarlet  robes^ 
and  hoods  lined  with  taiFaty;    but,   if  of  Cam- 
bridge^ white  minever,  and  round  black  velvet  caps. 
The  proctors,  or  procurators,  exhibit  their  proxies 
for  their  clients;  and  make  themselves  parties  for 

them 
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thtm^  aoid  ckaw  and  giviepleas^  or  libels  aiui  atle^ 
g[atiojns/  in  their  bdialf ;  pff odiice  witBeebeft^  prepart 
causes  far  seciitetice,  and  attend  tfa6  advocates  With 
the  pixicecdmgs.  These  are  also  admitted  bf  tb< 
accy»iaho|>'i9  fiat»  and  iniroddced  by  two  tsemat 
prt%cttors»  They  wear  bkck  robte  and  hdods  lined 
with  fiir. 

The  ierais  for  the  pleadmg  and  etidifig  of  cs^use* 
in  the  civil  courts  acrhut  little  dHferent  i^ofm  thtf 
term  tunes  of  the  common  law;  The  order,  s^  to 
the*  time  of  sitting:  of  the  several  con^rts,  is  as  fol^ 
lows:  ^he  cowt  of  inches  having  t^e  pj-e-^emi^ 
neqce,  sits  fh^st  in  the  morning  :  the  court  of'ad^ 
miiraltyattsin  theaftieraoon,  on  thesame  day;  an4 
the  prerogative  court  sits  also  in  the  afternoon. 

In  dvfsl  college  is  a  library,  well  stoelqed  with 
books  of  all  sorts,  especia^y  in  civil  Ihw  and  ll^ 
toiy ;.  for  which  they  atr  g|rea^ly  iifd^teed  fx>  ;latnei 
OifasoQ,  Esq.  who  gaT«  a  ^reat  number  of  thd 
fa6oks^  and  te  the  benefiactions  given  by  ev^y  bi- 
ifaap  nt  bis^x:3Dn8€cratioa,  to  pua-c^ase  !books  (or  thii 
library.  ^  , 

^  This  learned  body  was  originally  'dtua*ed  in 
iPkt€rno9<ier^raw;  but  that  situation  being  fbund 
very  inebnveiaiient,  I>r.  Henry  Harvey,  De«n  of  the 
Arviie^  purchased  and  provided  a'  lai^ge  ho^se  lA 
ICbighihnder-stFeeit,  wlirich,  at  tl>at  time,\vias  anokH 
atone  buiAding,  belonging  to,  a»fd  iet  ofit  by^  th« 
Canons^of  S^  t%uiif s.    ''      ' 

Tfae^psesene  cbfiege  wbs  biiilt  up^i^  the  ruins  df 
thakhoase;  wiiich  was  barnt  doivti  in  file  general 
aonflagiRation  qf  this  city,  iw  1666;  on  which  ot^ 
eaaidn,  the  bwiness  ^  the  institiytibn  was  tra^s^ 
fiMruedt©;  and  canned  on  at  tEd^e^it-chaiige,.  in  the 
Straod;;  till  the  new  coUiege  was  finkiked  in  a  niore 
«#WJBiniN|  t  aad' elegaiit  mani^r. 

Oh 
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lift:  iiorth  side  of  ULni^ttidtTrSttKty  ct  the 
W6st  corner  of  the  Okl  Chatig;e,  standi  th^  parish 
eborch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalea,  Olil  Fish^street;  «o 
exiled  from  its  dedication  to  that  saint,  and  its  an* 
cient  sitoati^n  m  the  feh-mairkety  the  principal 
^rt  of  which  Was  \u  that  street 

This  church  w^as  a  vicatage,  in  the  tenure  of  the 
canons  of  St.  Paul%  ia  the  year  H81 ;  but  for 
some  ages  past^  it  has  been  a  rectoty,  ki  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapler  of  St.  Pauls.  The  old  edi&» 
liras  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Lotidon ;  aind  the  pre* 
sent  structure  was  erected  in  the  year  1085* 

This  is  a  small  but  well* proportioned  churchy 
built  with  stone,  and  enlightenied  by  a  single  mtm 
of  arched  windows,  each  ornamented  with  a  cherub 
and  scrolls,  supporting  a  coi^nice  which  runs  round 
tht  building ;  but  these  windows  are  so  high  fixMil 
the  ground,  that  the  doors  open  completely  under 
them.  The  tower  is  divided  into  two  stages,  in 
the  upper  of  which  is  a  lal-ge  window  on  eacn  side* 
J'rom  the  top  of  the  tower  the  work  diminishes,  ia 
the  manner  of  high  steps,  on  each  side;  and  on  the 
top  of  these  i*  a  turret,  with  a  very  short  spire,  on 
Whi<jh  IS  plAced  a  vase,  with  fle^s. 

To  this  parish  i^  annexed  that  of  St.  Greg(^iy> 
the  church  of  which  stood  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  St  Paars  cathedrfeli  It  is  a  rectory  of  very  an- 
cient foundation,  and  took  its  name  fiom  Pope 
Gregory  the  Gfeat,  who  sent  Austin,  the  monk^ 
to  convert  the  Ei&gliih  nation  to  Christianity*  The 
patronage  of  it  is  in  the  Dean  and  Ctopteri!>f  9t, 
i^uPs,  who  are  both  patfotts  and  ordinaries.  Aft^r 
its  destidclfoh  by  tl>e  fii«  of  Londo/n,  the  gT4>md 
on  which  it  Stood  was  laid  into  St,  Paul's  chawh- 
yard, 

fleVnid  the  she  of  the  demolished  chuMh  fe  St. 

PttQi's  coHege,  which  is  a  small  cotttt>  cdiistsftteg  ^ 

3  divers 
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divers  bouses,  appropriated  to  the  petty  canonsr  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral^  ^ho,  in  the  1 8th  of  Richard  IL 
obtained"  that  king's  letters  patent,  constituting 
them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  College 
of  the  Twelve  Petty  Canons  of  St  Paul's  Church.  , 

Facing  this  college,  on  the  ^pot  of  ground  now 
called  London^house-yard,  formerly  stood  the  Bi- 
shop of  London's  palace,  a  very  large,  and  magnifiT 
cent  house,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Lon-^ 
don.  In  this  palace  King  Edward  V.  was  lodged, 
when  he  was  brought  to  London  to  take  possession 
of  the  crown. 

On  the  east  side  of  Puddle-dock-hill,  near  the 
wharf,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Ward- 
robe. , 

This  church  is  a  rectory  of  very  ancient  founda- 
tion, originally  denominated  St.  Andrew,  juxta 
Baynard  castk,  from  its  vicinity  to  that  palace  ^ 
but  the  office  of  the  king's  wardrobe  being  renioved 
to  a  house  in  Carter-lane,  built  by  Sir  John  de 
Beauchamp,  son  to  Guy  de  Beauchanip,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  afterwards  sold  to  King  Edward  IIL 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Wardrpbe- 
court,  the  distinctive  appellation  of  this  church 
was  changed. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  church  was  founded 
about  the  same  time  as  Baynard's-castle,  and  per-r 
haps  by  the  same  nobleman ;  for  the  advowson  was 
anciently  in  the  noble  family  of  Fitzwalter,  from 
whoo)  it  passed  through  many  hands,  until  the 
year  1663,  when  it  came  to  the  crown,  in  which  it 
still  remains;  but  the  parish  of  St  Anne,  Black-r 
friars,  being  annexed  to  it  after  the  fire ;  the  right 
of  presentation  is  alteriiately  in  the  crown  and. the 
parishioners  of  St  Anne. 

The  present  structure  was  erected  on  the  ruins 

of  the  old  one,  in  the  year  1670.  It  is  a  handsome 

. .     >  ,  building 
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buiidmg  of  brick,  ornamented  with  stone,  and 
supported  by  twelve  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  in 
allusion  to  the  twelve  apostles,  to  one  of  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  The  body  is  enlightened  by  two  rows 
of  windows,  but  the  tower  has  neither  turret,  pin- 
nacle, nor  spire.  The  roof  is  adorned  with  fret- 
Work  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  The  pews  are  very  neat, 
and  the  walls  welt  wainscoted,  with  two  handsome 
galleries,  a  carved  pulpit,  a  veneered  sounding- 
board,  and  a  very  complete  altar-piece-  It  is  se- 
venty-five feet  in  length,  fifty-nine  in  breadth,  and 
thirty-eight  in  height,  to  the  roof;  and  the  alti- 
tude of  the  tower  is  eighty-six  feet. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  the  WarcL  qf  Farringion  fFithout. -^Bounds i'^Eseient, 
-^-Precincts*  — '^Principal  Streets. — Fleet-mark^t.-^^ 
Fleet'ditcK — The  Fleet  Prison.^^Sridewell  tinspltaL 
— Dorset 'Street.  — Salisbury -square. •^"  St.  Briae.^-^^ 
H^iteFri(rrs,'''Serjeants*'Inn.^AmiCBbleSotii^'sOfiSce, 
•— TAe  Temple, — Temple ^har.'^Shire^lcaie.^^Chaneery 
lane^ — Sxfmond's^imi.^^^hapel  of  the  BoUs.-^Cliffhrd's^ 
inn» — St,  Duns  ion  in  the  West.^-^Scot's  HalL^^Fetier* 
lane. — Staple's -inn. -^  Bctrnard's-inn. — Thavie's-inn.^^ 
St.  Andrea/,  Holhorn.^ — Holhorn  Hall. — BcCngor-house^ 
—  Ely 'place. —  Hatton-garden. — FurnivaVs^inn.^'^ 
Snow-hilL — Skinner  ^street. — St.  Sepulchre. — Farthings 
office. "^Old'lailey . — Newgate\^^The  Sessions-house.^^ 
Giltspur-street  Compter. — Pye-  comer. — Smithfield.^^ 
Si.  Bartholomeu/s  Hospital. — 5^.  Bartholomew  the 
Less.-^'St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. — Bartholomew^ 
close." — Remains  of  the  Old  Priory. ^^^Long-laine*^^^ 
Smitkfield-bars. 

The  ward  of  Farringdon  without,  which  is  very 
large,  forms  the  western  extremity  of  the  city.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  lay  west  from  Ludgate,.  and  what  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  city,  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  as  ap- 
pears from  Fabian's  Chronicle.  He  says,  that  in 
King  Egelred's,  or  Ethelred's,  reign,  which  began 
in  the  year  981,  or,  according  to  Stow,  in  978, 
]  London  had  more  houses,  or  buildings,  from  Lud- 
gate  towards  Westminster,  and  little  or  none 
where  the  chief  of  the  city  now  is,  except  in  divers 
places  wa^  housing,  but  they  stood  without  order  y 
so  that  iriany  towns  and  cities,  as  Canterbury, 
York,  and  others,  passed  London  in  building  in 
tka&6  days,  ai  he  had  seea  and  known^  by  a«i  old 

book 
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book  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  named  Dooms- 
day. But,  afttf  tlie  conquest,  it  increased,  and 
shortly  surpassed  and  excelled  all  the  others. 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ward  of 
Farringdon  within,  the  precinct  of  the  late  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Aldersgate-ward,  on  the 
north  by  the  Charter-house,  the  parish  of  St.  Johu^ 
Clerkenwell,  and  part  of  that  of  St.  Andrew  without 
the  freedom,  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's Danes,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Thames. 

It  extends  from  the  places  where  Newgate  and 
Ludgate  formerly  stood,  in  the  east,  to  Temple^bar, 
and  Holborn-bars,  in  the  west,  and  from  Long- 
Jane  and  Smithfield-bars,  in  the  north,  to  tlie  river 
Thames  in  the  sout!)* 

Within  this  district  are  included  the  whole  pre* 
cinct  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  part  of  Long-lane,  all 
Bmith6etd,  to  the  bars  in  St.  John's  street;  Holborn, 
to  the  bars  at  the  east  end  of  Middle-row;  from 
whence  it  runs  southward,  between  Staple's-inii  and 
Castle-street,  and  crosses  the  soutli  end  of  Chan* 
eery-lane,  obliquely,  to  Temple-bar,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thames,  where,  turning  easterly,  it 
continues  its  course  to  the  place  formerly  called 
yieet-ditch. 

It  is  divided  into  fourteen  precincts,  and  is  go- 
verned by  an  alderman,'  sixteen  common-council- 
snen,  twenty-three  constables,  forty-eight  inquest^ 
men,  and  four  beadles. 

The  principal  streets  in  it  are,  Ludgate-hiil, 
Fleet-street,  Bridge  street,  part  of  Chancery-lane, 
Fetter,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Feuter's-lane, 
Holborn,  Castle-street,  Hatton- garden,  Ely-place, 
Skfnner^street,  and  the  Old- bailey. 

Between  Ludgate-hill,  and  Fleet-street,  on  the 
north  side,  is  Fleet-market,  which  is  erected  on  the 
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ancient  watercourse  of  the  Fleet-rivulct,  or,  as  it 
was  afterwards  denominated,  when  it  became 
choaked  with  filth,  Fleeti-ditch. 

This  rivulet  was  increased  in  its  course  to  the 
Thames,  by  Turn  mill-brook,  or  the  river  of  Wells^ 
and  a  stream  called  the  Old  Bourn,  and  was  for« 
inerly  navigable  as  high  as  Hoi  born-bridge,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  much  higher;  for  Mait- 
land  relates  that  an  anchor  had  been  found,  a  short 
time  before  he  wrote  his  History  of  London,  at 
Black  MaryVhole,  and  that  it  was  commonly  re- 
ported, that  one  had  been  found  at  Pancras.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  flood-gales  were 
erected  in  it,  in  l606,  and  that,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  it  was  cleansed,  enlarged,  and  made  ca- 
pable of  bringing  barges  of  considerable  burthen 
to  Holborn- bridge,  where  the  water  was  five  feet 
deep  in  the  lowest  tides.  The  side  walls  of  this 
canal  were  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and  the  wharfs 
on  each  side  were  thirty-five  feet  in  breadth,^  and 
covered  with  warehouses  for  storing  provisions, 
coals,  and  the  various  commodities  brought  here 
for  the  supply  of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  conti- 
|g;uous  to  it. 

Over,  this  canal  were  four  bridges  of  Portland* 
stone,  viz.  at  Bridewell,  Fleet-street,  FleeMane, 
and  Holborn. 

In  clearing  it  from  the  rubbish  of  the  fire  in 
1670,  many  Roman  utensils  were  found  at  a  deptli 
of  fifteen  feet;  and,  still  lower,  a  great  quantity  of 
Roman  coins,  in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  other 
metals,  which  were  conjectured  to  have  been  thrown 
in  by  the  terrified  inhabitants,  at  the  approach  af^ 
Boadicea,  with  her  arniy  of  Britons.  The  silver 
coins  were  the  ring-money  of  several  sizes,  frongi 
that  of  a  crown  to  a  silver  two-pence,  each  having 
^  snip  in  the  edge, 
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Besides  these  antiquities  a  number  of  others  were 
ibund,  marked  with  Saxon  characters,  such  as  ar^ 
TOW  heads,  spur-rowels  of  a  hand's  breadth,  dag- 
gers, seals,  and  keys,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
modem  tnedals  with  crosses,  crucifixes,  &c. 

But  the  expense  of  keeping  this  canal  naviga* 
ble,  proving  extrwnely  burthensomc  to  the  citi- 
zens, it  was  at  last  neglected,  and  became  a  great 
and  dangerous  nuisance,  which  occasioned  the  city 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  power  to  arch  it  over, 
atid  make  it  level  with  the  street;  and,  having  ob- 
tained an  act  for  that  purpose,  the  work  was  beguA 
in  the  year  1734,  and  a  market^house,  with  other 
conveniences,  being  erected  on  the  place,  it  H'as 
opened  on  the  30th  of  September,  1737,  by  th^ 
name  of  Fleet-market. 

This  market  consists  of  two  rows  of  shops,  al- 
most the  whole  length  of  it,  with  a  passage  between, 
paved  with  rag-stone.  In  the  center  is  a  turret, 
Avith  a  clock ;  and  at  the  north  end  is  a  large  area 
for  dealers  in  vegetables. 

.  By  the  act  of  parliament  to  enable  the  citizens 
to  erect  this  market,  the  fee-simple  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  common* 
alty,  and  citizens  of  London,  for  ever,  with  a  pro- 
visothat  sufficient  drains  shall  be  kept  through  the 
channel^  and  that  no  houses,  or  sheds,  exceeding 
^fteen  feet  in  height,  shall  be  erected  thereon. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  market,  between  Lud- 
gate-hill  and  Fleet-lane,  is  the  Fleetrprison,  which 
was  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

It  is  SL  hi'ick  building  pf  considerable  length, 
with  galleries  in  each  story,  that  reach  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  in  which  are  the  rooms  for  the 
p;*iaoners.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  of  these  rooms,  besides  a  cQmmou  kitchen,  coft. 
4  '        frg 
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fee  and  tap-rooms  ;  and  behind  the  prison  is  a  spa« 
clous  area,  in  which  the  prisoners  walk,  and  exer« 
cise  themselves  at  different  diversions. 

It  is  properly  the  prison  belonging  to  the  court 
of  ("ommon-pleas;  but  persons  in  contempt  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  are  also  committed  to  it.  The 
keeper  is  called  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  his  place 
is  of  very  great  profit  as  well  as  trust.  Prisoners  for 
debt,  in  any  part  of  England,  may  be  removed  to 
the  Fleet  by  habeas  corpus,  and  enjoy  the  rules,  or 
keep  a  house  within  the  liberties,  provided  they 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  warden,  to  indem* 
nify  him  in  case  they  should  exceed  them. 

The  rules  or  liberties  of  the  Fleet  are,  all  the 
north  side  of  Ludgate-hill,  the  Old-bailey,  up  to. 
Fleet-lane,  down  that  lane  into  the  market,  and 
then,  turning  (he  corner  on  the  left,  all  the  cast 
side,  along  by  the  Fleet-prison  to  the  bottom  of 
Ludgate-hill. 

Directly  opposite  to  Fleet-market  is  an  elegant 
spacious  opening,  called  Bridge-street,  leading  to 
Blackfriars-briclge.  On  the  west  side  of  this  street 
is  Bridewell-hospital. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  spot  where  once 
stood  a  royal  palace,  even  before  the  conquest ; 
and  which  continued,  with  some  little  intermission, 
in  that  state  till  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  year  1543, 
for  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bridewell ;  on  account  of  a 
remarkable  well  thereunto  adjoining,  and  its  vici- 
nity to  St.  Bride's  church. 

In  the  year  1553,  King  Edward  VI.  gave  this 
palace  to  the  mayor,  commonalty  and  citizens  of 
London,  to  be  a  working-house  for  the  poor  and 
idle  persons  of  the  city,  and  to  be  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, with  seven  hundred  marks  of  land,  formerly 

of 
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of  the  possessiortg  of  the  house  of  Savoys  and  all 
the  beddingsj  and  other  furniture  of  the  said  house, 
towards  the  maintr nance  of  Bridewell,  and  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Tliomas  in  Soutbwark.  But  King  Ed* 
ward  dying  soon  after  this  grant  was  made,  pre-^ 
vented  the  city's  entering  upon  the  premises  and 
taking  possession,  till  it  wasconfirmed  two  years  after 
by  Queen  Mary.  After  which  Gerard  the  mayor, 
entered  and  took  possession  thereof :  and  in  order  to 
forward  so  good  a  work,  the  following  act  of  com- 
mon council  was  made  the  last  day  of  February,  ia 
the  second  and  third  of  Philip  and  Mary  : 

"  Forasmuch  as  King  Edward  VI.  has  given  hid 
liouseof  Bridewell  unto  the  city,  partly  for  the 
setting' of  idleand  lewd  people  to  work,  and  partly 
for  the  lodging  and  harbouring  of  tlie  poor,  sick, 
weak,  and  sore  peopk  of  this  city,  and  of  poor 
way-faring  people,  repairing  to  the  same;  and  has 
for  this  last  purpose  given  the  bedding  and  fiimi- 
turc  of  the  Savoy :  therefore  in  consideration  that 
very  great  charges  will  be  required  to  the  fitting  of 
the  said  house,  and  the  buying  of  tools  and  bed* 
ding,  they  ordered  to  be  gotten  up  amongst  the 
rich  people  of  the  companies  of  London,   &c." 

ttk  the  following  reigns,  granaries  and  store- 
houses for  eodrU  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  withiii  tbfs  hospital,  and  the  poor  were  em* 
])4oyed  in  griniding  corn  with  hatid  mills ;  ^whicil 
were  gi^atly  improved  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth,  when  a  citizen  invented  a  mill,  by  which 
two  rrren  might  grind  a»  much  corn  in  a  day,  as 
eoutd  be  ground  by  ten  men  with  the  other  mills; 
ttf^  being  to  be  worked  either  by  the  hands  or  feet, 
if  the  poor  were  lartie  in  the  arms^  they  earne4 
their  tiving  with  therr  feet,  and  if  they  were  lame 
ilv  theit  kgs^  tb^y  earned  their  living  with  their 

«rms. 
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The  old  building  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
the  dreadful  fire  m  1666^  together  with  all  the 
dwelling-houses  in  thel  precinct  of  BrideWell,  hont 
whence  bad  arisen  two  thirds  of  its  revenue ;  the 
hospital,  however,  was  rebuilt  in  1668,  intheman^ 
ner  it  at  present  appears,  except  the  front  which 
has  been  lately  taken  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  row  of  bourses  iii  a  line  with  those  ia 
Bridge-street. 

In  this  hospital  Is  ati  establishment  for  arts-mas-* 
lers  in  several  branches  of  trade,  who,  being  de- 
cayed citizens  have  houses  granted  them  by  the 
governors,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  apprentices. 
These  lads  are  cloathed  by  the  charity,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  service,  are  entitled  to  ten 
pounds,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Their 
cloathing  formerly  consisted  of  blue  doublets  and 
trowsers  witli  white  hals>  but  for  some  years  past 
the  form  of  their  garments,  which  are  of  blue  cloth, 
is  the  same  as  those  in  common,  use,  the  only  dis« 
tinction  being  a  button  bearing  the  head  of  £d"* 
ward  VI. 

This  place  is  also  used  as  a  house  of  correctioii 
for  pick-pockets,  vagrants,  and  disorderly  women^ 
who  are  committed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  alder-* 
men.  Disobedient  apprentices  may  also  be  con* 
fined  hereby  orders  of  the  chamberlain.  All  the 
prisoners  are  confined  to  hard  labour,  and  if  their 
ofiTences  require  it  are  subjected  to  the  punishment 
of  whipping. 

Part  of  the  building  which  forms  the  present 
front,  and  the  south  end  of  the  remaining  court, 
which  escaped  the  fire  in  1666,  belonged  to  the 
palace  erected  by  Henry  VIII, 

The  hall  is  a  very  noble  room,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  a  fine  painting  of  Edward  VI.  deliver- 
the  charter  to  Sir  George  Barnes,  the  lord 

mayofc 
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Ittdyof.  This  piece  contains  ten  portraits  besides 
that  of  the  king,  among  whom  are  William  EatI 
of  Pembroke,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  Holbein  nimself,  the  re- 
puled  4>ainter,  though  some  doubts  are  entertained 
of  his  having  completed  it,  from  his  death  having 
happened  So  very  soon  after  the  transaction.  There 
are  some  other  Very  good  portraits  in  this  hall. 

The  chapel  which  was  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
first  court  has  been  pulled  down,  and  instead  of  it 
a  new  one  is  building  at  the  north  end  of  the  pre- 
sent front. 

The  affairs  of  this  hospital  are  managed  by  the 
governors^  who  aire  above  three  hundred,  besides 
the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  all  of  whom 
are  likewise  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital; 
for  these  hospitals  being  one  corporation,  they 
have  the  same  president,  governors,  cierk,  physi- 
cian, surgeoUj  and  apothecary.  This  hospital, 
however,  b'as  its  Own  steward,  a  porter,  a  matron, 
and  four  beadles,  one  of  whom  has  the  business  of 
correcting  the  criminals. 

On  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street  is  Dorset-street 
and  Salisbury-square,  so  called  from  being  the  site 
of  the  mahsion-house  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
which  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  theEarls  of  Dorset. 

Between  Salisbury-square  and  the  Thames,  is  the 
office  belonging  to  the  New  River  Company ;  a 
handsome'  brick  edifice,  built  in  a  very  neat  and 
uniform  stile. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  street  fronting  the  Thames, 
was  formerly  a  magnificent  and  spacious  theatre, 
wherein  phys  were  acted  till  the  abdication  of 
James  H.  ' 

On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  this  square 
h  a  passage  leading  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Bridget,  usually  called  St.  Bride. 

VOL.  III.  li  This 


Thif  church  ^eems  to  be  oL  som^  antiquity  fymt 
its  having  bad  tbi*e^  rectprs  before  the  year  1369. 
It  wa$  a  very  small  UuildiDg^  tiH  about  the  yew 
1480,  when  it  waj&  greaUy  jpnla^ed  by  William 
Veoor,  warded  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who  caused  9 
spacioas  fabrick  to  be  eregted  at  the  we&tend  therec^, 
consisting  of  a  middteaiKi  two  side  aisles ;  to  which 
the  old  church  served  asa  cboiri^  It  was  originaUy 
a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the.  abbot  and 
convent  of  Westminster,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  converted  to  a  vicaragie  about  the  yeair 

When  Henry  VIIL  dissolved  the  convent  of  West- 
nfiiiister,  and  formed  it  into  a  bisboprick,  this  church 
was  conferred  upcm  the  new  bishop,  and  when 
Edward  restored  the  deanry,  the  pwatroni^e  wa^ 
granted  to  the  dean  and  cnapter,  in  whom  it  ha3 
ever  since  continued,  except  during  the  reign,  of 
Nlary,  who  re-estah^ished  the  dissolved  convent. 

In  16 10  the  Earl  of  Dorset  gave  a,  parcel  of 
ground*  on  the  west-side  of  Fiect-dit.  .,  for  a 
wew  church-yard;  M^hich  was  consec  -d  on  the 
2d  of  August  that  san  Ti     .f^rge  Ab- 

bot,  Bishop  of  London. 

The  old  church  being  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
London  in  ]666.  the  present  edifice  which  was  de- 
sijgned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wreu^  was  completed  by 
bini  within  fourteen  years,  in.  such  a  masterly  and 
elegant  manner,  as  to  exceed  mo^t  of  our  parish 
churches  in  delicacy  and  beituty :  it  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  long,  eighty-seven  brofKl,  *nd  the 
steeple  is  tM^o  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  high, 
which  is  thirty-two  feethigher  than  the  monument. 
It  has  a  plain  and  regular  bgdy,  the  openings  all 
answering  to  each  other :  theVoof  is  raised  on  pil- 
lars; and  the  altar-piece,^.  like  the  outside  of  the 
church,  is  very  mAgnifiqent,  The  circular  pe^i- 
9  nient 
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mttit  over  the  lower  part,  fe^uf^rtecl  by  six  Corw* 
tbian  cotiirtinsr.  The  steeple  is  a?  spire  of  extremefy 
deVtcate  worttmaiwhip,  raised  upo«  a  solid-,  yet 
light  tawer :  and  the  serefal  stages  by  which  the 
spire  gradually  decreases  are  well  designecl,  Mfl 
skilfully  executed.  In  tWs  steeple  fs  a  ring  of 
bells  partieulariy  noticed  for  the  metodjy  of  their 
tones. 

Farther  t<>  the  wesi  ntre  several  streets,  latres,  and 
alleys,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  contreirt  of  the 
Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  wilose  house  and  gar- 
dens extended  from  Fleet-street  to  tlie  Thames; 
These  friars  took  their  name  from  their  clbathing, 
which  was  white,  and,  having  madea  vow  of  poverty, 
lived  by  begging.  Their  convent  was  foundetl'  m 
1241,  by  Sir  Rrchard  Grrey,  ancestor  of  the  'Lord 
Greys,  of  Codnor,  m  Derhyshire,  and  was^  rebuilt 
by  Hugh  Courteiiey,  Earl  of  Efevon^hire,  about 
the  y^ar  1350,  when  thegrouiiTd'  given  to  the  order* 
by  Edward  I.  to  ealwrge  their  buildings  was  taken 
in.  Many  peitsons  ef  distinction  were  interred  hr 
the  conTcntual  church  which  was  built  by  Sir* 
Robert  Knowles,  a  great  warrior  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  and  Richard  II.  The  company  of'  cuf-^ 
riers  had  agurld  in  this  church,  whence  it  rs  pro- 
bable th»t  the  members  6f  that  profession  reseided 
in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  dissolution  of  this  content  in  the  30tbof 
Henry  VHL  the  revenue*  of  the  bouse  were 
valued' at  sixty -twapounrds-,  seve»  shillings,  an<# 
t^hree  pence,  when  the  king  conferred  different 
portions  of  the  building  upon  his  favourites :  and 
in  1557,  Edward  VI.  granlied  tlw  churchy  chapter- 
house^ and  other  parts  of  the  priory  to  the  Bishop- 
of  Worcedlkft  and  hi^successm'S, 

In  the  year  1^08,  theJnhabit^nteefthii? district 
0b«amed  sk  charter  from  Kmg  Jamais  I.  to  entitlb^ 

them 
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them  to  several  liberties,  privileges,  and  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
rendered  the  place  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors, . 
cheats  and  gamesters,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Alsatia,     But  the  inconveniences  produced  by  this 
place  of  refuge,  and  the  riotous  proceedings  earned 
on  there,  at  length  induced  the  legislature  to  inter- 
pose their  authority,   and  in  the  year  I696,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  to  deprive  the  district  of 
privileges  so  injurious  to  the  community. 

Proceeding  westward,   on  thjesaipe  sideof  Flept- 
street,   is  Serjeant's  Inn^   whiph  consists  of  very 
handsome  uniform  buildings.     It  was  formerly  an* 
inn  of  court,  but  is  now  private  property,   and  ilie 
hall  is  con  verted  into  an  office  for  the  Amical^le  So- 
ciety for  a  perpetual  assurance,  incorporate(|  in  ihq 
year  1706,     Thepresenteleganthpusefor  the  tr.an'^ 
saction  of  the  business , of  this  Society  >vas  erected, 
in  1793.     It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  story, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  double  flight  pf  steps 
with  a  handsome  iron  railing;  the  principal  story 
is  e  jibellished  with  four  neat  columnsof  the  Ionic 

#  •  •  •     ' 

order  supporting  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a 
plain  triangular  pediment;  and  the  top  of  the 
buildipg:  is  terminated  by  a  light  ballustrade. 

More  to  the  west  are  the. ep trances,  into  the  Tern'* 
pie,   one  of  our  most  celebrated  inns  of  court. 

This  place  is  so  called  from  its  ha  vingbeen  anci- 
ently the  residence  of  an  order  pf  people  called 
Kniglits  Templars,  who  settled  here  in  thQ  rejgn  of 
Henry  H,  Thes^  knights  who  were  tr\ily  members; 
of  the  church  militant,  by  combining  devotion  and 
heroism  in  their  profession,  were  upited  on  the  fol- 
lowing occaiipn.  Several  of  the  ^rus^ders  having, 
settled  at  Jerusalem  about  the.  year  1118,  formed 
then\i>eives  into  an  uniform  militia,  under  the  name 
qf  Templars,  or  ^nights  of  the  Temple,  a  nam.e 

they 
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they  assumed  from  being  quartered  ovef  a  church 
built  on  the  spot  where  Solomon's  temple  hjid  stood. 
They  first  guarded  the  roads  for  the  security  of  the 
pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and 
some  time  after  they  had  a  rule  appointed  them  by 
pope  Honorius  II,  who  ordained  them  to  wear  a 
white  habit ;  after  which  they  were  farther  distin* 
guished  by  having  crosses  made  of  red  cloth  on 
their  upper  garments.  The  profession  of  Templars 
was  sQon  adopted  by  men  of  birth  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  became  brethren  of  the  order :  they 
built  themselves  temples  in  many  principal  cities 
after  the  form  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  particularly 
in  England,  where  this  in  Fleet-street  was  their 
chief  house,  and  often  used  as  a  sanctuary,  in  trou-* 
blesome  times,  for  the  preservation  of  treasure  and 
valuable  effects. 

The  Knights  Templars  were  In  so  flourishing  a 
condition  in  the  13th  century,  that  they  frequently 
entertained  the  nobility,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
even  the  king  himself;  and  many  great  councils 
and  parliaments  were  held  in  their  houses.  At 
length,  however,  their  wealth  produced  a  relax* 
ation  from  the  rigid  obligations  of  a  monastic  life  ; 
when  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru* 
salem,  whose  poverty  as  yet  preserved  them  from 
the  like  corruptions,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  succeeded  to  that  popularity  the  Tem* 
plars  had  lost  by  their  indolence  and  Uixury. 

The  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  totally  abo- 
lished by  Pope  Clement  V.  at  the  instigation  of 
Philip,  king  of  France  ;  after  which  the  knights  in 
England  were  distributed  in  other  convents  ;  and, 
by  the  Pope's  orders,  their  possessions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  order  of  St  John,  who  had  their 
chief  house  where  St.  John-square  is  now  situated, 
These  knights  soon  after  let  out  the  building  that 

belonged 
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belonged  t8  the  Templars  to  students  of  the  com* 
mon-Iaw:  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  cl>n* 
tinned. 

This  spacious  place  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz. 
The  Inner  Temple,  and  the  Middle  Temple;  and 
though  they  have  separate  halls,  yet  both  houses 
resort  to  the  same  church.  The  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  at  very  diflFerent  periods,  are 
perfectly  united  ;  biit  it  is  almost  impassible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  separate  inn^  of  court,  except  at  their 
entrances,  which  are  the  only  visible  fronts  to  the 
street :  one  of  these  is  opposite  the  south  end  of 
Chancery-lane,  and  the  other  nearly  adjoinifig  to 
Temple  Bar, 

'  In  the  space  of  ground  which  forms  the  Temple 
are  many  courts  of  handsome  new«-buiU  houses ; 
and  behind  the  whole  are  gardens  and  walks  fiCMit- 
ing  the  Thames.  These  gardens  have  been  n^uch 
enlarged  by  a  new  embankment  of  the  river;  and 
their  situation  is  exceeding  pleasant,  as  they  com» 
mand  not  only  a  view  of  Blackfriars  and  West- 
minster  bridges,  and  the  boats  and  craft  on  the 
river,  but  have  also  an  agreeable  distant  perspee* 
tive  of  the  hills  on  the  efpposite  shore  in  the  couRty 
of  Surrey.  Shakespeare  makes  these  gardens  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  rival  houses 
ox  York  and  Lancaster,  which  occasioned  the 
shedding  of  so  much  English  blood. 

The  entrance  into  the  Middle  Temple  from  Fleet* 
street,  is  by  a  very  handsome  gate,  which  was 
built  in  the  stile  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  year  P6i^4. 
The  front  ef  it,  though  narrow,  is  graceful;  it  is 
built  oi  brick  with  four  large  stone  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  a  handsome  pediment.  Tn  a 
course  of  stone  between  the  first  ^nd  second  story, 
is  cut  the  following  inscription :  Surr^it  impenmi 
societat.  MeA  Templi,  hpcexxxiv,  and  beneath 

it. 
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it,  just  over  the  gsitc,   is  the  figure  of  a  Holy 
Lamb. 

The  great  h^ll  belonging  to  the  Middle  Temple 
is  very  spacious  and  beautiful,  asd  is  esteemed  one 
c^tfae  finest  hall&  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  originally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  year  1572.  It  is  ornamented  with  paintings 
by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  and  contains  full'  length 
portraits  of  those  pillars  of  the  law  Littleton,  and 
his  able  but  insolent  commentator  Coke. 

In  the  treasur}'-«chaniber  of  the  Middle  Temple 
is  preserved  a  great  quantity  of  armour  which  bc-^ 
longed  to  the  Knights  Templars,  consisting  of 
helmets,  breast  and  back  pieces,  a  halbard,  and 
two  very  beautiful  shields,  with  iron  spikes  in  their 
centres,  of  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  each  about 
twenty  pounds  weight.  They  are  curiously  engrave 
ed,  and  one  of  them  richly  inlaid  with  gold ;  the 
insides  are  lined  with  leather  stuffed,  and  the  edges 
are  adorned  with  silk  fringe. 

In  Garden-court,  in  the  Middle  Temple,  is  a 
library  founded  by  the  will  of  Robert  Ashley,  Esq. 
in  the  year  1641,  who  bequeathed  his  own  library 
for  that  purpose,  and  3001.  to  be  laid  out  in  a  pur- 
chase, for  the  maintenance  of  a  librarian,  who 
must  be  a  student  of  the  society,  and  be  elected 
intp  that  office  by  the  benchers. 

The  Inner  Temple  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  has  a  cloister,  a  large  garden,  and 
more  spacious  walks  than  the  other.  In  this  divi- 
sion  there  is  also  a  ImndaomehalK 

The  chief  officer  belonging  to  each  of  these  socie-^ 
ties  is  a  treasurer,  who  is  annually  elected;  from 
among  the  benchers  or  senior  members;  and  whose. 
office  is  to  admit  student^  and  to  receive  and  pay 
ail  cash  beJonging  to  the  society.  Both  the  Tem- 
ples, 
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pies,  however,  ate  under  one  master,  who,  sinfi* 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  a  divine,  and 
constituted  by  letters  patent  from  the  crown  with- 
out an}^  other  induction. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  the  Temple,  is 
the  old  church,  which  is  common  to  both  societies, 
and  was  the  church  that  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  founded 
in  the  year  1185,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vitgin 
Mary ;  but  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  founders,  than  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  original  church  was  taken  down 
ia  1240,  and  another  erected  after  the  same  model, 
which  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  present 
edifice  was  one  of  those  that  escaped  the  fire  of 
London;  but  in  l695,  the  south  west  part  was 
new  built,  and  in  1706  the  whole  was  thoroughly 
repaired. 

This  beautiful  Gothic  structure  is  built  of  stone, 
firmly  put  together,  and  enriched  with  ornaments. 
It  consists  pf  a  long  body  with  a  turret,  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  tower  that  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  piece  of  fortification.  This  tower  is  forty- 
eight  feet  high ;  its  diameter  at  the  floor  is  fifty-6ne 
feet,  and  its  circumference  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  The  length  of  the  church,  from  the  altar 
to  the  screen,  is  eighty-three  feet;  the  breadth 
sixty ;  and  the  height  to  the  roof,  thirty-four 
feet. 

Tlie  windows  that  enlighten  the  body  of  the  church 
are  large  and  well  proportioned:  they  are  composed 
of  three  Gothic  arches ;  a  principal,  and  k  lower 
on  either  side.  The  windows  are  so  close  together, 
that  there  are  but  very  slender  piers  ^)etween  them 
to  support  a  hjeavy  roof:  they  are  therefore 
strengthened  with  buttresses ;  but  these  buttresses, 
as  in  most  Gothic  structures,   exclude  more  light 

than 
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th^n  thfi  fier^  w<^\^d  have  done^  had  they  been 
larger^  and  t^js  windows  considerably  lessi.  Tix^ 
tpwier*  iHbJcb  is  urery  iijiiassy,  has  but  few  windows;, 
(Wd  thp^  MnaU ;  yet  there  are  buttresses  carried 
vp  het^ecin  th<rm.  The  top  of  it  is  crowned  wiih 
plaJA  .^uar^  feattljBineqts,  ,af*d  froipn  the  centre  rises 
»  yaqg.  J^  tiurret  on  th^  body  of  the  x:bu.rch  is 
WUiU  and  flmif  .Mid  serves  to  receive  a  bell.  In 
A^04l^  th^  oujtsid^  of  thh  bijiiiding  bas  a  i9iost  v^- 
M^r^bk  aapwtj  l>ui  the  beauties  of  it  .are  within, 

Tiw  r«owid  tower,  which  is  the  .entrance  to  the 
church,  is  supported  within  by  six  piljars  wains»- 
i^Qted  witho^k,  six  fc^thigh,  ^and  adoraed  all  round, 
i^icoept  tb^  ^ast  part,  which  opens  into  the  church, 
with  a9  ^p^  and  lower  range  of  small  arches, 
3%nd  JM^k  (^^rturens ;  but  the  laos^t  remarkable  ob^ 
|«cjts  ill  tib^s  part  ar^e  the  tombs  of  ^eyeu  of  the 
^^?igJ•htp  Jemp|a(rs  who  lie  intei^red  bene ;  eight  of 
"wliich  Vje  i^rprpA  ^w.ith  the  figiires  of  arm€4 
iuaight^;  of  tb^se,  gv^  lie  cross-legged,  to  iudir 
Cate  that  they  b^d  i^ad^  fa  v^w  to  go  to  tliie  Holy 
]Lsi9^  to  mak^  W9rr  with  the  In^dels.  The  first  qf 
fchesew^  William  MarslialUhe  elde^ ,  Earl  of  Pem^ 
hrok^,  whodierf  ^"n  th^  year  ,1J1'9.  The  seco^4 
iWlis  Willifini  Mar^^all  feis  sop,  who  d<ied  jip  1S31 :: 
41^  tb«  jthird  was  iJilhert  Marshall,  hroibber  tp 
WiHiwii,  who  was  slain  in  a  tourn^r?jent.a^  Her^t- 
^ord,  in  the  year  1 24 1 .  Thj?  otheir  effigies  lie  strait- 
ieg^ed.  Tw  rest  ^of  the  itpmb^  are  only  cope4 
irith  ^oih;  but  tb^y  ar^.^ytl  ^ade  of  grey  marble. 

The  toweris  divided  from  the  body  of  the  churc|^ 
by  1^  iffify  ks(lSk$^(m^  screeii  in  the  oipdern  taste. 
'&^  bi^dy  of  $he  ^hjUfreh.  l^s  th^ee  roofs,  supported 
hfUik  ^ud  ^imdf^  pillars  pf  Sussex  marble.  Th^ 
mfldMfs.  atp  ^1 .9^QrQ«d  with  >s9\aU  iieat  pUlarsojf* 
tbe  s^n^  Vttme^  ^d  tihe  ifho^  k  paved  ^vith  blaok 
wad  sdjite  marble.  JJi^  aisles  ^re  fiv^e  in  »vmber; 
^4)1.  iji,  s  three, 
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three,  as  usual,  running  east  and  west,  and  two 
cross  aisles.  The  walls  are  neatly  wainscoted  with 
oak  about  eight  feet  high;  and  the  altar-piece, 
which  is  of  the  same  wood,  is  much  higher,  finely 
carved,  and  adorned  with  four  pilasters,  and  two 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order :  it  is  also  orna- 
mented with  cherubs,  a  shield,  festoons,  fruit  and 
leaves.  The  pulpit,  which  is  placed  near  the  east 
end  of  the  middle  aisle,  is  finely  carved  and  veneer- 
ed ;  the  sounding-board  is  pendant  from  the  roof, 
and  enriched  with  several  carved  arches,  a  crown, 
festoons,  cherubs,   &c. 

The  screen  that  separates  the  tower  from  the 
body  of  the  church  is  of  wainscot,  and  adorned 
with  ten.  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
three  portals  and  pediments.  The  organ  gallery  is 
supported  by  two  flouted  Corinthian  columns,  and 
ornamented  with  an  entablature  and  a  compass 
pedfment,  with  the  king's  arms  well  carved.  Near 
the  pediment,  on  the  south  side,  is  an  enrichmcirt 
.'of  cherubs,  and  a  carved  figure  of  a  Pegasus^  the 
badge  of  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  ia 
the  pediment,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  enrichment 
of  cherubs,  and  the  figure  of  a  Holy  Lamb,  the 
badge  of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple  :  for 
though  these  two  societies  have  one  church,  they 
seldom  sit  in  it  promiscuously ;  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Inner  Temple  sitting  on  the  south,  and  those 
of  Middle  Temple  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle 
aisle.  The  organ  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  ia 
the  world. 

This  antique  church  contains  the  monuments 
and  tombs  of  many  eminent  judges,  masters  in 
chancery,  and  lawyers;  among  whom  may  be  dis* 
tinguished  the  celebrated  Selden,  and  Plowden, 
treasurer  of  the  society  in  157S,  a  lawyer  of  the 
most  distinguished  abilities;   of  whom  Camden 

says. 


ill 
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sayi,  that  in  integrity  he  was  second  to  none  of 
hk  profession. 

West  from  the  entrance  into  the  Temple,  and  at 
the.,  extremity  of  the  city  liberties,  is  Temple-bar. 
On  the  spot  where  this  gate  stands  were,  anciently, 
posts,  rails,  and  a  chain,  as  in  other  places  where 
the  city  liberties  terminated.  Afterwards,  a  house 
qf  timber  was  erected  across  the  street,  with  a  nar- 
row gateway,  and  an  entry  through  the  south  side 
of  it.  But,  since  the  fire  of  London,  the  present 
structure  was  erected,  and  is  the  only  remaining 
^ate  at  the  extremity  of  the  city  liberties. 

This  gate  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  has  two  pos- 
terns, one  on  each  side,  for  the  convenience  of  foot 
passengers*  It  is  built  entirely  of  Portland-stone, 
of  rustic  work  below,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  great  arch  is  elliptical  and  very  flat.  Over 
the  gateway,  on  the  east  side,  in  two  niches,  are 
stone  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 
with  the  city  arms  over  the  key-stone,  and  on  the 
west  side  are  the  statues  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
K^hg  Charles  11.  in  Roman  habits,  with  the  royal 
arms  oiv  the  key«stohe.  . 

Returning  from  Temple-bar,  oh  the  north  side 
of  Fleet^stree^  i^  Shire-lane,  which  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  divides  the  city  from  the  shire. 

More  to  the  east  is  Chancery-lane,  in  which  arc 
many  public  buildings ;  but  none  of  them  are 
within  this  ward,  except  Serjeants'^nn,  and  the 
Jlolls-ghapeh  . 

.  SerjeantsMnn,  in  Chancery-lane,  is  the  only  re- 
niainiug  inn  of.  court  for  the  judges  and  Serjeants 
of  the  law,  and  contains  chambers  only  for  the  ac  t 
commpdation  of  these  gentlemen ;  whereas,  in  that 
in  fleet-street,  each  one  possessed  a  distinct  house. 
The  degree  of  a  serjeant  being  the  highest  in  the 
law,  except  that  of  a  judge,  it  is  conferred,  by  the 

sovereign, 
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sdver6tg*n,  oti  those  of  the  profc^sioft  mcttt  cfttiK 
nently  distinguished  for  their  abilities  tnd  ptdbity* 
atid  this  order  is  hefd  so  honourable,  that  nolieare 
admitted  to  the  digtiity  of  a  judge,  but  the  Them- 
bfei'S  of  it.  According  tcr  the  opinioti  of  some  of 
Out  ablest  lawyers,  atnotig  Irhornt  may  be  naitfed 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  this  degree  U  6f  very  kneiettt 
standing,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  a  statute 

of  the  third  of  Edward  1  cap.  xxix. 

The  Kolls^chapel  is  the  place  fof  keeping  the 
rotfs,  or  records  in  chancety. 

This  hduse  was  fcfutided  by  King  Uinty  III.  in 
the  placfe  where  sto6d  a  Jew's  house,  forfeited  to 
that  prince  in  the  yeat  1235.  Iti  this  chapel  all 
sMch  Jews  and  Itifidels  aS  were  cotivcrted  to  thd 
Christian  faith,  sv'ere  6rdained,  atrd  in  the  buildiftg?! 
belonging  to  it  were  appointed  a  sufficient  tnSAh^ 
tenance ;  by  which  means  a  great  trnmbet  of  tdttA 
verts  wete  baptised.  Instructed  in  the  dbdfritiesi  Of 
Christianity,  and  lived  under  a  learned  eh/istiatt 
appointed  to  govetn  them ;  btrt,  in  the  yea*  1 290, 
ml  the  Jews  Being  banished,  the  nnnrfcler  ctf  ce«» 

verts  decreased,  and,  in  the  yeat  1377,  the  hcmi*, 
ti^ith  its  chapel.  Was  annexed  by  fiateftt  t6  the 
keeper  of  the  rolls  of  chancery. 

The  chapel,  which  is  of  bYlck,  pebMesf,  and  itrtni 
free-stone,  h  sixty  feet  long,  and  thirty^three  feet 
in  bteadth }  the  doors  and  windows  ate  GdtWe, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  slate.  In  this  chapel  the 
rolls  are  kept  in  presses  fixed  to  the  -sides,  and  or* 
namented  with  columns  and  pilasters  cf  the  Idnic 
ind  Composite  orders.  These  rolls  cohtaiti  all  th6 
records,  as  chartei-s,  patents,  kd.  Since  the  Ijcgin* 
ning  of  the  i*eign  df  Richard  III.  those  befofe  that 
time  being  deposited  in  the  fecord^office  iri  the 
Tower;  and  these  being  made  up  in  rolls  of  parch* 
ment,  gave  occasion  to  the  name. 

4  At 


At  tJietioith-wastatigl^  of  tlm  chapel  is  a  bench, 
^1i€W  tbe  maMier  of  the  rolU  hean  causes  in  chan* 
cety^  And  at  tendance  h  given  in  this  chapel,  from 
ten  o'clock  till  twdve,  for  taking  in  and  pay^* 
ing  one  money^  according  to  order  of  court,  and 
f(>r  giving  an  c^portuntty  to  those  who  come  for 
that  purpose  to  search  the  rolR 

Irhe  minister  of  the  chapel  is  appointed  by  the 
masFter  of  the  rolls,  and  divine  service  is  performedl 
tiiera  on  Sundays^  and  holidays,  at  about  ekvea 
sitid  three. 

On  the  walls  are  several  old  monuments,  parti- 
dttlarly  at  tbe  e»it  end,  is  that  of  Dr.  Young,  master 
df  the  rolb^  tvho  died  in  the  year  15 16.  In  a  welU 
#r(Jught  st6ne  Coffin  lies  the  effigy  of  Dr.  Young, 
in  ft  scarlet  gown  i  his  hands  lie  across  upon  his 
bi^east^  and  a  cap  with  corners  covers  his  ears*  On 
the  wall,  just  above  him,  our  Saviour  is  looking 
down  upon  him,  his  head  and  shoulders  appearing^ 
6nt  of  the  clouds,  accompanied  by  two  angels. 

iTie  office  of  the  rolls  is  under  the  government 
6f  the  mister  of  the  rolls,  whose  house  is  by  tho 
(ihapel. 

The  place  of  master  of  the  rolls  i*  an  office  of 
;reat  dignity,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  king,  either 
Tor  life,  or  during  pleasure.  He  is  always  the  prin^ 
dpal  master  in  chancery,  and  has  in  his  gift  the  of- 
fice of  the  si:t  clerks  in  chancery,  of  the  two  exa- 
Ainers  of  the  6ame  court,  and  of  the  clerk  of  tht 
Chapel  of  the  rolls,  who  acts  immediately  under  him 
in  that  office.  He  has  several  tevennes  belonging 
t&  the  office  of  the  rolls,  and,  by  act  of  parliament^ 
receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  poilndd  peran^ 
Hum,  out  of  the  hanapef.  . . 

East  from  Chancery^lane,  in  Fleet-street^  is  CHf- 
fbrd's-inn,  which  is  so  called  from  haying  been  the 
tity  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Cliffords  j  it 

having 
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having  been  demised,  in  the  year  1345,  by  Isabel, 
widow  of  Robert  de  Clifford,  to  certain  students 
of  the  law ;  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  inhabited  by  gentlemen  of  that  profession. 

It  is  an  inn  of  chancery,  and  an  appendage  to  the 
Afiddle Temple;  but  its  present  occupiers arq  chiefly 
attornies  and  officers  of  the  Marshalsea*court. 

Adjoining  to  this  inn  is  the  parish  church  of  St 
Dunstan  in  the  west ;  which  is  so  called  to  distin^ 
gnish  it  from  another  church  in  Tower-ward,  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  saint,  and  called  St.  Dunstan  iq^ 
the  East. 

It  is.  a  very  ancient  foundation,  in  the  giftof  thQ, 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster,  who,  in  th9, 
year  1S37,  gave  it  to  King  Henry  XII.  towards  th^ 
maintenance  of  the.  foundation  of  the  house  called 
the  Rolls,  for  the  reception  of  converted  Jews.  It 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  which  patron«» 
age  it:  continued  till  that  religious .  house  was 
suppressed  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VL 
granted  the  advowson  of  this  churqh,  under  tha 
name  of  a  vicarage,  to  Lord  Dudley.  Soon  after 
which,  the  rectory  and  vicarage  were  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  Sackville,  and  the  impropriation  haa 
continued  ever  since  in  private  hands. 

This  is  one  of  the  churches  that  escaped  the  fire 
of  London,  the  flames  having  stopped  within  threo 
doors  of  it;  since  which  time,  however,  it  has  been 
frequently  repaired,  and  the  inconveniencies  that 
formerly  arose  from  a  number  of  small  shops,  or 
sheds,  that  stood  in  the  front  of  it,  have  been  re- 
znedied  by  their  removal. 

The  church,  which  is  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
consists  of  a  large  body,  with  a  very  disproportion- 
jjlte  square  tower.  It  is  ninety  feet  in  length,*  sixty^ 
ftet  in  breadth,  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  to  t\\i 

roof, 
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foof,  and  the  altitude  of  the  turret  is  one  hundred 

feet  llie  dial  of  the  clock  projects  over  the  street, 

on  the  aouth  side  of  the  church,  and  the  clock* 

house  is  formed  of  an  Ionic  porch,  containing^  two 

I  figures  erect,  carved  and  painted,  and  as  large  as 

I  life,  which,  with  knotted  clubs,  alternately  strike 

^  the  quarters  on  two  bells  hung  bet\Veen   them: 

these  figures  were  set  up  in  the  year  IS/T.     In  a 

niche,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  the  statue 

of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  formerly  stood  on  Lud«* 

gate,  and,  when  that  gate  was  taken  down,  was 

I  purchased  by  Alderman  Gosling,  and  placed  in  its 

\  present  situation. 

The  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  appears  to 
have  been  anciently  of  a  marshy  nature,  or  else 
I  within  the  course  of  the  tide;  for,  in  digging  at 

f  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  and  farther  eastward,  hi 

Fleet-street,  in  the  year  1595,  a  stone  pavement  was 
discovered  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  sar- 
face,  which  was  supported  by  a  number  of  piles, 
driven  very  close  to  each  other. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  St.  Dunstan's  church,  and 
near  the  south  end  of  Fetter-lane,  is  Crane-court, 
in  which  is  a  neat  plain  building,  called  the  Scots'* 
hall. 

This  corporation  was  instituted  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  necessitous  people  of  Scotland,  that 
reside  wjthin  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Jan>es  Kinnier,  a  Scotsman^ 
and  merchant  of  this  city;  who,  on  bis  recovery 
from  a  long  and  dangerous  illness,  resolved  to  give 
part  of  his  estate  towards  the  relief  of  his  indigent 
countrymen ;  for  which  purpose,  having  prevailed 
with  a  society  of  Scotsmen,  who  composed  a  box^ 
club,  to  join  their  stock,  he  obtained  a  charter,  by 
which  he  and  his  coadjutors  were,  in  the  year  16€5, 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  .With  se- 
veral 
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reral  privileges,  wbi^h  Kiog  Cbarle;^  II.  con6rini64 
the  foUoMriiig  year  by  l^tter^  patent ;  whece in  arp 
recited  the  privilegas  granted  in  the  fovmer  char^ 
ter,  with  the  addition  of  several  new  oi^fs,  vi^ 
That  they  iftjght  erect  an  hospital,  witfeiu  the  city 
4)f  liberties  of  Loadon  and  Wertminster,  to  fep 
called.  ''  The  Scot$  Hospital  of  Kmg  Charles  II.'' 
to  be  goveraed  by  eight  Scotsmien^  who  were  t9 
chuse  from  among  themselves  a  master,  who,  tpge^ 
iher  with  these  governors,  was  declared  to  be  a 
hody  politic  and  corporate,  and  to  have  a  comvipqi 
aeaL  They  were  also  empowered  to  elect  thirty** 
three  assistants,  and  to  purchase,  m  mortwiip^ 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  over  aaad  above 
9n  annual  sum  mentioned  in  the  first  charter;  the 
prc^^  arising  from  these  purchase  to  be  employed 
in  relieving  poor  old  Scotsmen  a^d  womeiii,  and  In 
instructing  and  employing  poor  orphans,  the  dcr 
Sf^ndants  of  Scot^n^Ot  within  this  city. 

Petter-lane  extends  from  Fleet-street,  M  the 
south,  to  Holborn,  in  the  north,  and  was  apcieat^y 
called  Fewters'-lane,  from  the  number  of  idle  per- 
9QQ5  who  used  to  fr^w&nt  it,  it  bei^g  siirroiinded 
with  gardems  and  hou^s  for  dissipation.  West  of 
the  north  end  of  it  are  the  bars,  which  divide  the 
city  liberty  from  the  county,  on  this  aide. 

Witbki  the  bars,  on  the  south  side  of  I]iolbori;i, 
is  Staple's-inn,  which  is  an  inn  of  chanpery,  a3Mi,a 
member  of  Gray's-inn,  and  consists  of  two  i«rge 
Qoyrts,  sujTOu^ded  with  ^ood  b^ibliHgs. 

This  inn  is  said  to  have  beien  anciently  .a  hall  for 
the  accomnsnodatioii  fof  wool^^ta^Iers,  whence  it  diO- 
rived  its  apped^ition.  It  wag,  however,  aa  km  of 
dianoery,  in  tJbe  year  1415,  tthough  how  lo^^g  h^ 
fore  is  unknown.  In  the  year  I $29^  the  >beDcfaers  of 
Gxay^s^-inn  purchased  tWs  place  of  John  K'nightpi^ 
and  MkQ  his  wife,  by  the  uauae  ^  ^'  AU  tbait  mesr 

suagc^ 


JW!^§^,.oc  inn  of  qh^i|qq;ry,5Q|iimonly  called  Steak's 
inn;"  since  wi^iqh.tinjjL;  it  hajSjqontinuied  to  b^^aii 
ai^peqdage.  to  Qray'sjjan. 

.  Proceediiig  eastwi^rd,  oq  the  sjime.  side,  of  Holr 
born^  ist  Barnard 's-inn,  which  is,  also  an  iqn  of 
chancery^  a^id  an  ^ppend^ge  to  Gray'srinn.  It  yf?k 
anciently  denoapinated  Maclcwprth's-iqn,  ap4  \vas 
given  to  the  sppiety  in  the  year^  14^5;^,  by  tB^^  ^x,^/- 
cu^m  of  John  Mackwor,th,  Dean  of  Lfncolp^! 

A,  little  farther,  on  the.s^me  side  of  the  strqet,  ij^ 
Thj^vie's-inij,  wjhich  is  an  inn  of  qbaptjery.  a^n^l  a[ 
"     ^jsnabeF  pf  Lincoln's-inn  ;  tp  tbe  society  or  which 
it  was  gra.»t;ed,  by  Gregory.  Nichols,  ci,tizen  and 
1  9>€rcer  of  London,  in  the  year  1549?     'l^his  inn  ap;- 

pears  to  be  of  gr^at  antiquity,  by  its  having,  bcr 
longed  %o  Jo^in  Tliavie,  froim  whom  it  is  denonii,? 
patedj,  i^  thp  ifeign  of  Edward  III.  by  yhose  wjU,^ 
dated  in  1348,  it  appears  to  have  been  th^n  ai;i  ii^i) 
for  students  o^f  the  l^w. 

Contiguous  to  this  inn,  at  the  north  Wi^st  anglj^ 
pf  Shoe-lane,  stan€j3  the  parish  church  of  St.  A^; 
^F6w^  fiojbprn. 

Th|s  chi\rch  e3cap^  th^e  ftre.  9f  Londpi^;  no;t: 
withstanding  which  it  was  found  ^o  ruinous,  ihat 
it  w^s  entirely  rebuilt  in  1687,  ^¥c?:pt  ^he  towjer, 
^Jiich  w^  not  frect^  ^iU  i^C^.  The  b9ciy  o,f  t^h^ 
f:h^^€h  is  on?  hundred  and  five  tVet  long,  ^ixty-tbr^q, 
feet  broad,  and  forty-three  feet  high,  anci  the  heigljf 
Qf  the  ^owe«  i^  one  ^qqdred;  gpd  t^9  f^^t.  ^he  body 
is  w?U  b.uiltj  ^Xid  enlightened  by  i^fp  series  of  >yiu^ 
flpw^,  ai)4  on  tl\?  top  of  it  ri^n?  ^  l^aqi^so^^iQ  '^^ 
lustf^d^!!  The  Jqw^r  vises  square,  and  co^sjsts  pnljf 
pf  two  stages,  crowned  with  battlements  and  pip; 
na^le^  ^t  %\]^^  cpr^i^ers..  The  first  sf^e,  whTph[  is 
plain,  ha$  the  dial  :  in  the  uppi^r  ^a^e  tper^  i$  ^ 
very  bandsqu>?  vindpy  tq  e%ch  ff ojit  y  fall,  ^rcbS^cl* 
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and  decorated  with  Doric  pilasters,  which  support 
a  lofty  arched  pediment,  decorated  within  by  a 
shield.  The  cornice,  that  crowns  the  tower,  is  sup- 
ported by  scrolls ;  and  the  balustrade  that  rises 
above  this  has  a  very  firm  base.  Each  corner  of  the: 
tower  has  an  ornamental  pinnacle,  consisting  of 
four  large  scrolls,  which,  meeting  in  a  body,  sup- 
port a  pine-apple ;  and  from  the  crown  of  the  fruit 
rises  a  vane.  The  inside  is  extremely  neat,  and  well 
finished.  Over  the  communion-table  is  a  large 
painted  window,  the  lower  part  of  which  represents 
the  Messiah  and  his  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper ; 
and  in  a  compartment  above  is  represented  his  re- 
surrection from  the  grave.  The  church  stands  at 
an  advantageous  distance  from  the  street,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall,  that  incloses  the 
church-yard,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  large  and 
elegant  iron  gates. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
was  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  transferred  it  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Bermondsey,  who  continued  patrons 
of  it  till  their  convent  was  dissolved  by  Henry 
Villi  when  that  prince  granted  it  to  Thomas  Lord 
Wriothesley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton,  from 
whom  it  descended  by  marriage  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Montague,  in  whose  family  the  patronage  still 
remains. 

Opposite  to  this  church,  in  Shoe-lane,  was  situ- 
ated a  large  house,  denominated  Holborn-hall,  but 
when  or  by  whom  erected  does  not  appear,  though 
by  its  name  it  seems  to  have  been  the  manor 
house. 

Lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  Shoe-lane,  is  a 
burial-place,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  An* 
drew,  over  the  entrance  into  which  is  a  carving  of 

the 
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the  general  resurrection,  which  is  well  executed; 
but,  having  been  repeatedly  covered  with  paint, 
all  the  sharpness  of  the  figures  is  lost. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this,  in  Bangor-court,  are  the 
remains  of  the  city  mansion  of  the  Bishops  of  Ban- 
gor; the  east  end  of  which  has  some  appearance  of 
having  been  formerly  iised  as  a  chapel.  In  the  win- 
dow, in  this  end,  is  a  coat  of  arms,  in  stained  glass, 
with  the  name  of  Fletwood.     On  the  south  side  of 
the  building  is  an  ancient  door-way,  ornamented 
with  military  trophies.    The  reversion  of  this  mes- 
suage, with  a  quantity  of  waste  land  belonging  to 
it,  measuriDg  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  feet  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was 
sold  in  the  year  1647,  by  the  trustees  for  the  sale 
of  bishops' lands,  to  John  Barkstead,  Knt.  who  pur- 
chased it  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the  vacant 
ground;  as  appears  oy  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1656,  for  restraining  new  buildings  in  ancl  about 
the  suburbs  of  London,  in  which  there  is  a  special 
proviso  to  enable  him  to  build  thereon,   in  consi- 
deration of  his  having  given  a  greater  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  it,   on  that  account,  than  he  M'ould 
otherwise  have  done. .    1  he  last  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
who  appears  to  have  resided  here,  was  Bishop  Dol- 
ben,  who  having  b^en  formerly  Vicar  of  Hackney, 
contributed  thirty  pounds  for  repairing  the  cause- 
way leading  from  Clapton  and  Hackney,  to  Shore- 
ditch,   of  which  he  informed  the  inhabitants  of 
these  villages,  by  a  letter  dated  from  Bangor-house, 
in  Shoe-lane,  the  1 1th  of  November,  1633. 

On  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  yearly  opposite  to 
St.  Andrew's  church,  is  Elv-place,  a  handsome  well 
built  street,  shut  in  with  non  gates,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  mansion-house  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely. 

This 
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This^  place  '\viis  origitiaUy'  given  to  the  BisJiops>>f 
Ely,  by  Wrlitam  tie  Lirda,  bishop  bf  that  see,  •  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  the  name  t!)f  the  Manor 
of  Oldb'orne,  with  the  appattenances. ,  Thomas 
Arnndel,  Bishop  6f  Ely,  in' the  reigns  of  Edward 
III.  and  Richard  Il.tebuilt  it,  with  a' gateway- and 

-front  towards  Hblborn.  But  the  several  bctrldin^ 
belc)nging  to'  this^  palace  having  gone  to  decay,  to 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  fn  the  year  1772,  to 

'enable  the  bishop  to  alienate  the  whole  of  it.  'It 
was   accordingly  sdld,    and  the  tnoney '  i-eceivcd 

'  from  the  sale  was  applied  to  the  purchase 'and  erec- 
tion of  a  house  in  Dover^street,  PiccadiHy,  which 
is  settled  uj)On  the  bishops  of  this  see. 

In  the  reign  bfQueeii  Elizabeth,  there  were  forty 
acrts  of  orchatd  and  paisture '  land  belongirig  to 
this  palace,  and  ihdbsed  with  a  wall,  part  of  which, 
at  the  wfei*ern  corner,  was  granted  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hattdn,  for  a&  term  of  twenty  years,  whereon 
he  bnilt  a'hiagrfificient  house,  and  afterwards  pre* 
vailed  on  the  qiie^n  to  apply  to  Bishop  Cox  to 
alienatd  the  \Vh61e,  with  the  garden  behind  it  But 
the  bishop  steadily-  refused  to  injure  the  property 
of  his  Successors :  wherefore'  the  business  was  de- 
ferred  till  the  deiath  of'  the  bishop,  when,  the 
tenipol'alities  devolving'  to  the  crown,  EKzabeth 
granted  the  house  and  grounds  to  Sir  Christopher 

•*ai)d  hi^  heirs  for  jbver.  The  hotise  has  been  since 
pulled  down,  ^tid  the  gfound  laid  out  into  ^treets^ 

-dmohg  which  that  balled  Hatton-gardcnis  reputed 
one  of  the  handsomest  in'  London.  <5reat  and 
Little  Kirby-street,  Charles-itreet,  Cross-street,  and 
Hatton-Wall,  are  also' built  upon  the  gfound  in 
question. 

The  gardens  of  Ely-palace  were  formetly 'cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  stra\t^berries  pro- 
duced 
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duced  m  them :  ttolmshed  relates  that  Richard 
III.  at  the«  council  held  in  the  Tower,  on  the  morn- 
ing ^Lord  Hastings  was  beheaded,  requested  a  dish 
of  them  from  the  bishop. 

The  ol^apel  belapgii^  to  it  is  preserved;  it 
jitands^on  thcwe^t  side  of  Ely-place,  and  has  a 
crypt  under  it,  the  whole  length  of  the  bnilding. 

•  Farther  west  :is  'FurnivalVinn,  a  handsome  old 
•bttUdiiig,  with. a' garden  behind  it.  It  was  an  Inn 
of'  chancery,  «andtan  appendage  to  Lincoln's-inn^ 
and  owesitsname  toSir  John  Furuival,  who,  in  the 
ytar  1388,  was  proprietor  of  two  messuages  and 
tbirte^i  shpps«  on  the  site  of  which  this  inn  was 
founded. 

At  the  east  end  of  Holborn  is  Snow-hill,  an 
in^^lar  and  formerly  very  inconvenient  avenue 
into  the  city  from  the  north  western  parts  of  the 
metrapolis ;  but  the  erection  of  a  new  street,  >  in  a 
-direct  line  from  the  bottom  of.  the  hill  to  the^  end 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  has  removed  the  inconvenience, 
andadded  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
city.  It  is  now  nearl}"  completed,  and  has.  been 
pamed  Skinnef^-street,  in  honour  of  the  late  Alder- 
derman  Skinner,  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
«mittcetfor  improving  the  entrances  into  the  city  at 
'  Temple-bar  and  Snow-rhill. 

•  tAt  the  top  of  Snow-hill»  on  the  north-side^  stands 
^the  parochial  church  of  St.  Sepulchre. 

This  church,  which  is  so  dedicated  in  comme- 
'flioration  of  Gur  Saviour's  sepulchre  or.  grave  at 
Jerusalem,  is  now  a^spacious  building,  but, not^ao 
iatge as'of  old  tiaae,;  part  of  the  site:  ofi  it  being 
let*f>ut>upon' a;  building  lease.  It  is  .supposed  ;to 
have  been  founded  about  the  year  1100,  at  whieh 
time,  a  particular  devotion  was  paid  to'  the.  Holy 
^pulchre  J  aed-was  isa decayed: in;  the- reign  of.Ed- 
'  ward  IV.  as  to  require  rebuilding.     Roger,  Bishop 

of 
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of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  gave  the 
patronage  of  this  church  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  St  Bartholomew  in  West  Smithfield,  who  esta- 
blished a  perpetual  vicarage  in  it^  and  held  it  till 
their  dissolution;  when  it  fell  to  the  crown.  King 
James  I,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  granted 
the  rectory  and  its  appurtenances,  and  the  advow- 
son  of  this  vicarage,  to  Francis  Philips,  and  others; 
after  which  the  parishioners  purchased  the  rectory 
and  its  appurtenances,  and  held  them  in  fee-farm  of 
the  crown.  And  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage  was 
purchased  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John 
Baptist  College,  Oxon,  who.  continue  patrons 
thereof. 

The  present  structure  was  much  damaged  by  the 
fire  of  London  in  \666.  The  outward  walls  and 
the  to wer  were,  however,  capable  of  reparation ;  and 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  church  was  fet  the  same  time 
made  with  an  arched  roof,  which  was  not  so  ori- 
ginally. 

This  church,  in  its  present  situation,  measures 
126  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  broad  passage 
at  the  west  end ;  the  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  north 
chapel,  is  fifty-eight  feet.  The  height  of  the  roof 
in  the  middle  aisle  is  thirty-five  feet ;  and  the  height 
of  the  steeple,  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  enlightened  with  a  row  of  very  large 
Gothic  windows,  with  buttresses  between,  over 
which  runs  a  slight  cornice;  and  on  the  top  a  plain 
and  substantial  battlement  work,  in  the  style  of 
the  public  buildings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
Arid  the  steeple  is  a  plain  square  tower,  crowned 
with  four  pinnacles. 

Opposite  St.  Sepulchre's  church  is  Angel-court, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  handsome  old  house, 

formerly 
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formerly  the  Farthing  Office.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Hand  in  Hand  Fire  Office,  and  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Spilsbury,  a  printer. 

Between  Snow-hill  and  X»udgate-hill,  runs  the 
street  called  the  Old  Bailey,  which  many  of  our 
antiquaries  are  of  opinion  is  a  corruption  of  Bale- 
hilly  an  eminence  whereon  was  situated  the  Baky 
or  BailiflTs-house,  wherein  he  held  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  malefactors ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
corroborated  by  such  a  court  having  been  held  here 
for  many  centuries,  in  which  there  is  a  place  of 
security,  where  the  sheriffs  keep  their  prisoners 
during  the  session, ,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Bale-dock. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  contigu- 
ous to  the  place  where  the  Newgate  of  the  city 
formerly  stood,  is  the  gaol  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, which  from  being  appropriated  to  the  same 
uses,  also  bears  the  name  of  Newgate.  It  is  a 
massy  stone  building,  consisting  of  .two  parts,  that 
on  the  north  being  appropriated  for  debtors,  and 
that  on  the  south  for  felons,  between  which  is  a 
dwelling  house,  occupied  by  the  keeper.  The 
whole  of  the  front  is  formed  of  rustic  work,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  each  face  is  an  arched  niche 
for  a  statue,  but  only  the  two  in  front  of  the  felon's 
side  are  yet  occupied. 

Contiguous  to  this  building,  and  onl}'^  separated 
from  it  by  a  squarecourt,  is  Justice-hall,  commonly 
called  the  Sessions-house. 

This  was  foriiierly  a  plain  brick  edifice  ;  but  it 
has  lately  been  rebuilt  entirely  of  stone,  and  is 
brought  so  much  forwarder  than  the  old  ,o^e  as  to 
be  parallel  with  the  street.  On  each  of  the  sides 
is  a  flight  of  steps  that  lead  to  the  court-room, 
which  has  a  gallery  on  each  side  for  the  accomnjo- 

dation 
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datton  of  spectators;  The  prisoners  are  brought 
to  this  court  from^  Niewgate  by  a  passage*  that 
closely  con  nee ts  the  two  fouitilin^<;  and  there  is^ 
aconvement  place  under  the  Sesaions^house  in  front, 
for  detaiiimg  th^  prisoners  ^tili  they  are  called  upon^ 
their  tri^sv  ■  There  are  also  rooms  for  tfaegrand  anci 
P^^ty  j^^Jj  with  other  necessary  accommodations. 

A  court  is  heW  here  eight  tirn^  a  year  by  the 
king's  commission:  of  oyer  and  terminer,  for  the 
'trial  of  prisoners  for  crimes-cowinitted, within- tho 
city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex^,  The 
judges  are  the«  l(Jrd>-m8yoi%  tlte  aldermen  past  tha 
chair,  and  the  pecotder,  wlio^^  on  such  occasion6> 
nre  attended  by  both  the  sheriffs,  and  by  one  ov 
more  of  the^  national  judgts^  Theoflences  com* 
mitted  in  the  city  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  citizens  and 
those  committed  in  the  county  by. a  jury  formed;  of 
the  house*keepers  in  the  (;?ounty. 
'  TI>e  crimes  tried  in  this  court  arehig-h  aod  petty 
treason,  nwder,  ftslony,  forgery^  petty  krce»y, 
burglary,   &c.  . 

At  the  back  of  the  Sess^ions-house  is.  a  conveni* 
ent  passage  covered  over  for  the  judges  aijd  comv- 
sellors  that  attend  thie  court. 

Opposite  to  the  north  end  of  the  Old  Bailey  is 
Giltspur-street,  which  leads  into  Sm-ithfield*  On 
the  east  side  of  Giltspur-street,  in  a  line  with  New* 
gate,  is  Giltspur  street  Compter.  |t  is  composed 
of  three  pavilions  crowned  with  triangular  pigdi- 
ments,  and  connected  by  two  galleries  with  flat 
roofs.  The  whole  of  this  building,  like  Newgate, 
is  of  rustic  stone  work,  but  having  arched  win-? 
dows  to  th*  front,  it  has  a  lighter  appearance- 

The  corner  opposite  the  north  end  of  this  build- 
ing, is  remarkable  for  being  the  spot  where  the  fir^ 
of  London  terminated  :  which  event  is  commemo- 
rated 
g 
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£&ted  by  the  figure  of  a  bloated  boy  on  the  corner 
house,  bearing  an  inscription,  purporting  that  this 
dreadful  conflagration  was  a  punishmeot  for  the  siiii 
of  gluttony. 

Smithfield,  or  as  it  k  sometimes  called  to  dbtiur 
guish  it  from  a  plage  of  the  same  name  ia  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  town,  West  SmithfieW,  is  the  great*- 
est  market  for  black  cattle,  sheep  and  horses, 
in  Europe;  for  the  latter  of  which  it  was  cele- 
brated by  Fitz-Stephen,  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy*  It  is  also  a  market  for  hay  and 
straw. 

Smithfield  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  nam# 
from  one  Smith,  the  owner  thereof,  and  from  its 
having  been  originally  jsl  smooth  or  level  field._ 
It  was  anciently  much  larger  than  it  now  appears, 
its  area  being  greatly  diminished  by  the  buildings 
with  w^hich  it  is  enclosed :  the  whole  west  side  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  :shec^)-mai'ker  does  .at  pxese»t, 
and  was  called  the  Elms,  from  the  number  of 
those  trees  that  grew  there.  This  spot  appears  to 
have  been  the  common  place  of  scacecution  for  cri-* 
minals  in  the  year  1219. 

King  Henry  II.  granted  to  tlie  priory  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  privilege  of  a  fair  to  be  kept  an- 
nually at  Bartholomew-tide,  on  the  eve,  the  4biy, 
and  the  morrow,  to  which  the  clothiers  of  Englai^d, 
and  the  drapers  of  London  repaired,  and  ibad  their 
'  booths  and  standings  in  the  chur.ch-yand  within 
the  priory,  which  was  separated  ftom  Smithfield 
only  by  walls  and  gates  that  were  locked  every 
Height,  and  watched,  for  the  safety  of  the  goods  de- 
posited there:;  and  thetnarrow  street  or  lane  after- 
wards built,  where  the  cloth  was  sold/^  still  retains 
the  .name  ^af  Cloth  Eair. 
^ou  III.  V  This 
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This  fair,  whicli  was  at  first  insituted  for  the  c6fr- 
venience  of  trade,  was  at  length  prolonged  to  ii 
fortnight,  and  became  of  little  other  iise  but  for 
idle  yputh  and  loose  people  to  resort  to ;  on  which^ 
in  the  year  1708,  an  order  of  cominDu  coun:cil  was 
made,  b)t  w^hich  it  was  again  reduced  to  the  origi- 
nal term  of  three  days,  and  the  booths  fQr:A*©Hs 
and  plays,  erected  in  the  middle^  of  Smithfield,  by 
the  falling  of  which  several  persons  bad  lost  their 
lives,  were  prohibited  in  future;  but  the  latter  part 
of  the  order  is  no  longer  attended  to. '  .      / 

A  court  of  pie-powder  is  held  daily  during  this 
fair,  to  dete^'mine  all  differences  between  the.  per- 
sons frequenting  it.  . 

In  the  days  of  chivalry,  Smithfield  was  the  place 
where  justs  and  tournamefits  were  held  before  our 
kings  and  their  courts;  of  which  several  instances 
are  upon  record,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward III.  Richard  11.  Henry  IV.  V-  VI.  and  Ed^ 
ward  IV. 

In  the  middle  part  of  Smithfield,  and  in  the 
centej  of  the  space  now  inclosed  with  rails,  many- 
martyrs  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  for  their  steadjr 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,^ 
and  their  opposing  the  doctrines  peculiar  ta  the 
church  of  Rome.        '  t 

;  Though  Smithfield  is  a  very  extensive  square, 
surrounded  with  many  good  buildings,  yet  thie  area 
of  it  is  in  general  exceeding  filthy  ;  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  &c,  that  are  brought 
to  it  twice  a  week.  The  area  is  the  market-place 
for  beasts  and  horses;  the  north-west  corner  for 
sheep  and  calves,  andthe  north-east  comer  fbrhogs* 

On  the  east  side  of  Smithfield  is  the  magnificent 
hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  appears  to  have 

been 
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been  the  first  establishment  of  this  nature  in  Lon- 
don, having  been  founded  in  the  year  1102,  by 
Rahere,  minstrel  to  Henry  I.  who  quitting  his  gay 
life,  founded  a  priory  of  black  canons,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  became  himself 
the  fii'st  prior.  He  afterwards  obtained  from  the 
king  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  on  which  he 
built  an  hospital,  for  a  master,  brethren,  and 
sisters,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  diseased  and 
maimed  poor,  which  he  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  priory. 

Both  the  priory  and  hospital  were  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.  who,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
refounded  the  latter,  and  endowed  it  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  five  hundred  marks,  on  condition 
that  the  city  should  pay  an  equal  sum ;  which  pro- 
posal being  accepted,  the  new  foundation  was  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  **  The  Hospital  of  the 
Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  London/ 
Governors. for  the  Poor,  called  Little  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, near  West  Smithfield."  Since  this  time 
the  hospital  has  received  considerable  benefactions 
from  charitable  persons,  by  which  means  the 
governors  have  been  enabled  to  admit  all  indigent 
persons  maimed  by  accident,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  *  without  previous  recommendation; 
and  the  sick,  on  Thursdays,  on  which  days  a  com- 
mittee of  governors  sit  to  examine  persons  apply- 
ing for  admission.  The  patients,  whether  sick  or 
maimed,  are  provided  with  lodging,  food,  medicine 
and  attendance,  and  have  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  building  escaped  the 
dreadful  fire  in  1666,  yet  the  chief  part  pf  its  re-^ 

venues 
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venads  bieing  in  houses,  the  hospital  was  greatlj 
injured  by  that  calamity.  In  the  year  1739>  the 
hospital  l^eame  so  ruinous  that  there  appeared  an 
abfiK>ltite  necessity;  for  rebuilding  it ;  and  a  sub- 
scription was  erltfercd  into  by  many  of  the  gover- 
nor, and  other  charitable  persons,  among  whom 
wa4  Dr.  RatcliiFe,  for  defraying  the  expense,  upou 
a  plan  then  prepared,  containing  four  detacned 
piles  of  stone  building,  to  be  connected  by  gate* 
ways,  and  to  form  a  quadrangle. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  thd 
9th  of  June,  1730,  by  Sir  George  Brocas,  the 
lord-mayor, ,  in  the  prtsence  of  several  aldermen 
and  governors ;  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  squarcj . 
which  coropleated  the  whole,  being  finished  in  i77Qt 
it  is  Aovf  one  of  the  most  pleasing  structures  in 
London,  whea  viewed  froiti  the  area  within,  which 
it  surrounds^  and  where  only  it  can  be  seen  to  adw 
vantage. 

Tlmt  patt  which  opens  to  Smithfield,  and  which 
may  be  esteemed  the  principal  front,  is  allotted  for 
the  public  business  of  the  hospital.  It  contains  a 
large  hall  for  the  general  courts  of  the  governors  j 
a  counting  house  for  the  meetings  of  committees; 
rooms  for  examining,  admitting,  and  discharging 
patients;  with  other  necessary  offices,  In  this 
part  of  the  building  is  a  stair^case  painted  and 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth,  consisting  of  two 

?ictures,  representing  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
'ool  of  Bethesda ;  which,  for  truth  of  colour^ 
ing  and  expression,  are  thought  to  ei|ttal  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe^ 

In  the  hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Henry  VHI, 
and  another  of  Dr.  KatdifFei,  who  bequeathed  five 
tiundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  hospital,  for  the  itn-r 

provement 
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prdveuient  of  the  diet;  and  one  hniidred  pounds  a 
year  to  buy  linen.     In  one  of  the  windows,  is  a  re* 

{presentation  in  stained  glass,  of  Henry  VIII.  de* 
ivering  the  charter  to  the  lord-mayor. 

The  front  of  the  hospital  towards  Smithfield  is 
adorned  with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediments 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  the  figure  of  King  Henry 
YIIL  standing  in  full  proportion  in  a  niche ;  and 
the  figures  of  two  cripples  on  the  pediment.  Be«> 
neath  the  figure  of  the  king  is  the  following  in* 
scnption : 

*•  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  founded  by  Rahere, 
Anno  1102.  Refounded  by  King  Henry  VIII- 
Anno  1546." 

Underneath  which  is  the  following  :  "This  front 
vfBs  rebuilt  Anno  1702,  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Anne.  Sir  William  Prichard,  Knt.  and  alderman, 
president.     John  Nichol,  Esq.  treasurer.*' 

The  other  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  contain 
the  wards  for  the  reception  of  patients  ;  in  each 
of  which  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  beds. 

There  are  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  three 
assistant  surgeon^,  and  an  apothecary,  belonging 
to  this  hospital. 

Within  the  principal  gate  of  this  hospital  stands 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less, 
which  was  originally  a  chapel  to  the  hospital,  and 
founded  at  the  same  time;  but  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  priory,  it  was  converted  into  a  parish 
church  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  of  the 
fiospital* 

It  is  a  vicatage,  the  patronage  of  which  has  been 
in  the  govemois  of  tl>e  hospital  ever  since  the 
grant  of  that  establishment  to  the  citizens  of  Ix)n- 
don.  The  church  is  an  old  febrick,  enlightened 
T?ith  a  single  series  of  windows,  and  having  a 

square 
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square  tower  with  a  turret  at  one  corner,  like 
•  the  fire  beacons  of  many  of  the  old  churches. 
It  is  ninety-nine  feet  in  length,  forty-two  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-four  in  height,  and  the  alti^ 
tude  of  the  tower  is  seventy-four  feet ;  and  as  the 
building  escaped  the  fire  m  l()66,  it  is  very  an- 
cient. . 

On  the  east  side  of  Smithfield,  and  at  the  north 
end  of  Duck-lane,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great 

This  church  was  originall}^  a  parish  church  ad- 
joining to  that  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
but  when  the  latter  was  pulled  down  to.  the  choir, 
that  part  was  annexed  by  the  king's  order,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  old  church  ;  in  which  manner 
it  continued  till  queen  Mary  gave  the  remnant  of 
the  priory  church  to  the  Black  Friars,  who  used  it 
as  their  conventual  church  till  the  first  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  friars  were  turned  out, 
and  the  church  was  restored,  by  act  of  parliament^ 
to  the  parish. 

The  present  church  is  the  same  as  it  stood  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  except  the  steeple,  which  be- 
ing of  timber  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1628, 
and  a  new  one,  of  brick  and  stone,  erected.  It  is 
a  spacious  edifice  of  the  Gothic  and  Tuscan  orders, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  long,  fifty-seven 
broad,  and  forty-seven  high ;  and  the  altitude  of 
the  tower  is  seventy-five  feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  elegant 
monument  of  Rahere,  beneath  an  arch,  supported 
by  tabernacle  work.  His  effigy  is  recumbent,  with 
his  hands  joined  over  his  breast.  There  is  an  angel 
at  his  feet,  and  a  friar  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  oh 
each  side  of  him.  This  monument  was  repaired  and 
beautified  by  William  Bolton,  the  last  prior. 

The 
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The  patronage  of  this  church,  which,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  was  anciently  in  the  prior  and  canons  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  is  now  in  private  hands.  This 
parish  still  claims  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city,  so  far  as  to  protect  non-freemen  in 
carrying  on  their  respective  trades. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  church  is  a  large  open 
piece  of  ground,  called  Bar4;holomew-close,  where 
was  anciently  a  cemetery,  and  the  court-yard  be- 
longing to  the  old  priory  of  St.  Bslrtholomew;  in 
which  the  fair  was  kept  till  it  was  removed  into 
Smithfidd. 

Part  of  the  cloisters  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Black-horse  Livery-stables,  consisting  of  eight 
arches,  ornamented  with  the  rude  sculpture  of  the 
times;  and  there  are  several  vestiges  of  the  priory 
to  be  seen  in  a  narrow  passage  to  the  north  of  the 
stable;  adjacent  to  which  is  part  of  the  south 
transept,  now  converted  into  a  small  burial-ground. 

Northward  from  this  is  Long-lane,  built  without 
the  north  wall  of  the  priory,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  when,  according  to  Stow,  the  booths  in  the 
church-yard  being  taken  down,  a  number  of  tene- 
ments were  erected  in  Long-lane,  for  such  as 
would  give  great  rents.  It  is  probable  that  none 
of  the  original  buildings  remain  ;  but  those  on  the 
south  side  offer  the  largest  aggregate  of  the  rude 
dwellings  of  our  forefathers  now  in  existence  in 
the  metropolis.  Whoever  considers  the  materials 
of  which  these  buildings  are  formed,  and  the  ob- 
struction that  must  have  been  given  to  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  by  the  method  of  constructing  them 
with  one  story  overhanging  another,  and  extends 
his  view  to  a  metropolis  composed  chiefly  of  such 
fabrics,  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  frequency 
and  extent  of  the  conflagrations,  and  pestilen- 
tial 
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4ial  diseases,  with  which  London  was  formerly  af* 
flicted. 

On  the  north  side  of  Smitlifield  is  the  great 
opening,  called  Smithfield-bars,  from  the  bars 
which  separated  the  city  liberty  from  the  county, 
on  that  side,  having  been  placed  there* 


CHAR 
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fjff  Sridge-iVard  without,  or,  ike  Borough  of  Sduthivark. 
--^Extent. '-"-'^Princibai'Str^etSs-^St*  Olave*-^St.Jbhn, 
Horsley-down, — Briage-honsc-'-^St.  Saviour,  or,  Stm 
Mary  Overfed,-*- — JVinchester^hous^.'^^The  Siews.^"-^ 
Stoney^street.—^Si.  Thomas* s^hospitaL-'^St,  Thomases*' 
church. — ''Guy's*'kospitaL' — St*  Margaret* s^hilL-;^^ 
Town-halL^-^-^Marskatsea  Prison  and  Court, ^-'-^Old 
County-gaoL — St.  Ge6rge.*^The  Mini. — Union-halt.--^ 
King'S'Bench'Prison.-^'^New-gaDl,  Horsemonger-lane. 
^'^Obelisk.'^' Christ-chnrch.^-^'The  Magdalen-house.'^^ 
Free, Mason* s  Charity -schooL 

Bridge-ward  without,  though  a  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London,  is  in  another 
county,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  river  Tliames. 
It  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  aud  extends  from  London  Bridge  to 
Newington  in  the  south,  almost  to  Lambeth  in  the 
south-west,  and  to  Rotherhithe  in  the  east.  The 
principal  streets  in  it  are  the  Borough  High^street, 
St.  MargaretVhill,  Blackman-street,  part  of  Long- 
lane,  Kent-street,  Tooley,  or  St.  Olave's-street, 
and  a  new  street  leading  from  St.  MargaretVhill 
to  Black-friars,    called  Union- street 

This  ward  may  be  said  to  be  only  nominal ;  for 
though  it  has  an  alderman,  he  is  not  elective  by 
the  inhabitants,  nor  have  they  any  representatives 
in  the  court  of  common-council.  The  seni<5t 
alderman  of  London,  who  is  termed  father  of  th$ 
city,  is  therfcfore  removed  to  this  ward,  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs,  ;is  ap  honourable  sinecure  which 
xelicves  him  from  the  fatigues  of  ward  business. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  Southwark  was 
the  first  place  of  trade  with  the  Romans,  and  that 
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London  arose  from  it;  but  although  this  opinion 
is  without  foundation,  it  is  however  certain  that 
ever  since  London  began  tcJ  flourish,  Southwark, 
as  oneof  it;s  appendages,  and  cpinapcted  wilh  it  i^ 
commerce,  has  experienced  a  proportionate  pros- 
perity. 

The  first  tnenticm  we  fin/i  ©f  Southwark  in  his- 
tory, is  iri  th*  retgti  bf  EdXyard  the  Coiifessor, 
abotit  the  year  1053 ;  at  whicli  time  it  appeans  to 
havebeen  a  corporation  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and 
it  continued  in  th^t  sia^  till  the  year  lS27v  when 
tlie  city  of  London  obtained  a  grant  of  it  fwm 
the  crown,  and  the  mayor  was  to  appoint  all  its 
officers.  Some  few  years  after  the  inhabitants  re- 
covered their  former  jprrivileges,  ^nd  kept  possession 
of  them  till  the  reign  of  EdwafrdYL  when  the 
crown  made  a  second  grant  of  it  to  the  city  of 
London,   for  a  valuable  consideration. 

At  the  same  time  London  purchased  all  the  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  abbots  of  Bcrrnondsey  in  Southwark^  and  from 
that  period  it  has  been  annexed  to  Londion,  and  is 
governed  by  one  of  the  aldermen,  and  a  steward 
and  bailiff  appointed  by  the  inayor  and  cotnmon- 
council;  the  former  of  whom  holds  a  court  of  record 
at  St.  Margaret's-hill,  for  all  debts,  damages  and 
trespasses  within  his  limits. 

That4>art  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark^  which  i«f 
subject  to  the  city  of  London,v  is  called  the  Borough 
Liibierty ;  the  other  division  is  called  the  Oink, 
and  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  '.who  ap*- 
points  .a  steward  and  bailiff,  under 'wiioni  tliat  Ali^ 
trict  is  governed.  '  ^ 

Notwith^andingtheroyal  grants  of  the^Borough 
of  Southwark 'to  the  city  of  London,  the  Surre; 
magistrates  preserve  an   authority,  of  appoint  in' 

Const«abtes, 


p 
constables^  Irceosing  victuallers,    and   exercising 

other  powers  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 

x^anty. 

We  shall  be^in  the  survey  of  this  ward  or  borough 
at  Tooiey,  or  St.  01ave's-sti:eet,  which  is  situated 
on  the  east-side  of  the  entrance  into  the  High- 
iBireet  from  London-bridge.  This  street  is  long,  but 
in  some  parts  narrow,  and  is  in  general  exceeding 
dirty,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  carts  that 
are  continually  passing  with  goods  from  the 
different  wharfs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Thames. 

At  a  small  distance  from  London-Bridge,  on  the 
north  side  of  this  street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St.OIave. 

Though  it  cannot  be  ascertained  at  what  time  ^ 
.church  was  Avst  situated  on  this  spot,  yet  it  is  men- 
ticked  as  early,  as  the  year  1281.  However,  part 
of  the  old  church  falling  down  in  1736,  and  the 
rest  being  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  parishioners 
applied  to  parliament  for  apower  to  rebuild  it,  which 
being  granted,  the  remains  of  the  old  building 
were  taken  down  in  the  year  1737,  and  the  present 
structure  finished  in  1739«  It  consists  of  a  plain 
body  strengthened  with  rustic  quoins  at  the  cor- 
ners ;  the  door  is  well  proportioned  without  orna- 
ment, and  the  windows  are  placed  in  three  series; 
the  lowest  is  upright,  but  considerably  broad; 
those  above  them  drcular,  and  the  others  on  the  roof 
Ate  large  and  senii-circular.  The  tower  oonsists 
of  three  stages,  the  iippermost  of  which  is  consi- 
derably dimiinished :  in  this  is  t^e  clock,  and  in 
'the  stages  below  are  large  windows*  The  top  ^ 
;the  tower  issurrofunded  by  a  plain  substantial  bMus^ 
trade,  and  the  whole  has  an  air  of  plaionessaud 
siimdicity. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  wbioh 
ifi  in  the  gift  of  the  crown* 

The 
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,  The  parish  of  St.  Olave,  like  many  others  in  the 
suburbs  of  Loudon, . being  jBfreatly  increased  both 
in  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  the  com- 
missioners for  erecting  fifty  n^w  churches  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  purchased  the  ground,  in 
which  the  trained  bands  of  Southwaik  formerly 
exercised,  and,  from  that  circumstance,  called  the 
artillery  ground,  whereon  they  erected  a  parish 
church,  for  the  district  of  Horsley-down,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  EvangeHst,  the  inha- 
bitants having  obtained  an  act  of  pariiament  for 
constituting  this  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave 
into  a  separate  parish,  and  making  a  provision  for 
its  rector. 

This  church  was  finished  in  1732.  The  body 
of  it  is  enlightened  by  two  ranges  of  windows,^ 
with  a  Venetian  one  in  the  center,  over,  the  door. 
The  ^dst  end  is  circular,  and  with  a  dome;  and  at 
the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  rising  from  the  roof, 
ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  having  a  balustrade 
on  th?  top,  within  which  is  a  square  course  sup- 
porting a  neat  fluted  spire  crowned  with  the  volutes 
of  the  Ionic  order.  This  parish  is  a  rectory,  and 
being  taken  out  of  3t.  Olave's,  the  patronage  is  iu 
the  crown. 

NeaT  St,  Olave's  church  is  situated  the  Bridge- 
house,  which  consists  of  several  buildings  adapted 
as  storcrhouses  for  timber,  stone,  and  other  ma- 
terials for  repairing  Lcindon-bridge.  In  former  times^ 
here  were  several  granaries  for  the  service  of  the 
city  in  times  of  scarcity;  and  also  ten  ovens  and  a 
brewhbvise  for  making  bread  and  beer  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  citi?en^ ;.  biit  tbese  granaries  are  now 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  pornfactors,  who  here  lay 
in  copa^iderable  quantities!  pf  corn.  The  Bridge-, 
hous^  15  ^nder  the  management  of  the  bridge- 
mastera,  whose  pifice  is  to  look  after  th^  repara- 
tion of  London-bridge* 

Adjoin  m 
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Adjoining  to  the  Bridge-house-yard  formerly 
stood  a  large  house  of  stone  and  wood,  the  city 
residence  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustin's  in  Can- 
terbury;  which  afterwarcis  descending  to  Sir  An- 
thony Sentlegar,  the  site  thereof  was  converted 
into  a  wharf,  which,  by  an  easy  transition,  is  now 
called  Sellenger's  Wharf. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Bridge  yard  was  formerly 
situated  the  mansion  of  the  abbot  of  Battle  in  Sus- 
seXy  the  name  whereof  is  partly  preserved  by  the 
place  called  Battle- bridge;  opposite  to  which,  oh 
the  south,  lay  its  fine  and  spacious  garden,  wherein 
Was  a  maze,  or  labyrinth,  the  name  wiiereof  is  also 
preserved  by  the  spot  of  ground,  which  con^iists 
of  several  streets,  being  at  this  time  called  the  Maze. 

West  of  London  Bridge  is  the  parochial  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  or  St.  Mary  Overies. 

On  the  spot  wh^re  this  church  stands  was  anciently 
situated  a  prior/  of  nuns,  founded  by  one  Mary, 
the  owner  of  a  ferry  over  the  river  Thames,  before 
the  building  of  London-bridge.  This  accounts 
for  the  derivation  of  the  latter  name,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  called  St.  Mary  of  the 
Ferry;  but  at  length,  as  we  now  find  it,  St. 
Mary  Overies. 

The  priory  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  col- 
lege of  priests  ;  but  that  establishment,  as  well  as 
the  former,  proving  of  no  long  duration,  it  was, 
in  the  year  1 106,  founded  by  two  Norman  knights, 
William  Pont  de  la  Arch,  and  William  Dauncy, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  canons  regular; 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Iti  the  year  1207,  this  college  was  burnt  down  ; 
but  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester^  re- 
built it,  and  added  to  it  a  fine  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  canons,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
^agdale;n.     This  structure  remained  till  the  reign 

3  of 
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t^  Eiehhrd  il.  whcti  the  whote  was  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  together  with  the  conventual  cJijurch, 
which,  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reigo  of  Henry 
Vni.  was  made  parochial,  and  sold  by  that  prince 
io  the  inhabitaiits  of  St.  Margaret's  on  the  Hili 
and  St.  Mary'%  afteer  which  it  was  called  by.  the 
name  of  St  Saviour's. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  parish  church  in 
"tlife  kingdom,  and  is  a  nofaleGotbk;  structure  ia 
the  form  of  a  ^cathedral,  only  that  some  additions 
have  been  msiAe  to  it  of  Jbirick.  These,  however, 
iieing  placed  in  tbe  room  of  such  parts  as  were  die- 
cayed,  the  uniformity  of  it  is  not  hurt,  and  tlie 
whole  has  a  graud  and  vei>erahle  appearance. 

The  length  of  the  church  is  two  hundred  and 
^iKty  feet,  at)d  that  of  the  cuoss  ajslciohe  hmidred 
and  nine ;  the  bueadthof  the  body  is  fifty -^fourfeet, 
Wkd  the  heighth  of  the  tower,  iududiqg  ike  pin- 
nacles, is  one  hundred  and  fiftji  feet.  The  con* 
struction  of  the  windows,  entrance,  and  every 
Mberpart^  except  b»e  door,  v^hrch  is  i£rtx»iefn,  is 
purely  in  the  tSotfeiic  style.  fThe  tower,  .which  is 
^square,  \^nd  wcH  pr^t^portionefl^  is  fiup^iorfced  fey 
irtassjr  piliars  over  the  meeting  of  the  infidUieaa^ 
cross  isles :  it  is  crowned  with  battlemewts,  and  dt 
-iach  corner  is  a  tail  slender  pimiacie. 

The  inside  is  fextrem^ly  igrand,  and  in  it :aremany 

ciwonwments  to  the  memory  of  erni|nent  pensons, 

zamt  of  which  have* been  lately  repaired  by  tfie^e- 

rfifcendartts  of  those  families  who  hav^  made  choice 

;of  this  pJ.ace  for  their  interment.     Among  these,  in' 

a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,   is  ;a  re-- 

vmarkabtevnbnuvnent'belongiftig  to  Uh«  family  of  the 

jArustln^s,   erected  in  the  ye^ar  1»6®6 ;  and  agartnst 

^be  north  wiaH,    is  that  of  the  oetehrated  EnglisJi 

'^oet   John    IGowet,    a  great   benefactor   to  the 

church  in  thereigns  of  Edward  III.  and  liichard  II. 

This 


This  church  is  noted  for  having  a  fine  pesA  of 
bells.      It  is  a  rectory,  iu  the  gift  of  the  pamfa. 

Adjoinmg  to  this  churofa  is  Montague  Ckne,  so 
calted  from  the  trnmsion  of  the  iord  Montague, 
which  was  formerly  situated  on  this  spot,  as  was 
also  that  of  the  lord  Monteagle,  In  this  close  it 
is  said  the  Gun-fM>wder*plot 'was  discovered  by  the 
miscarriage  of  a  letter,  to  one  of  which  lords  it 
was  delivered  by  mistake  instead  oif  delivering  jt  to 
the  other ;  for  which  happy  discovery,  Montague 
Close  einjoyed  se\'eral  distinguishing  privileges, 
particularly  one,  viz.  that  whoever  dwelt  tiiere  was 
exempt  from  having  any  actions  of  debt,  tres* 
pass,  &c.  served  on  them.  But  this  privilege,  with 
several  others,  has  been  long  suppressed. 

At  the  wesit  end  of  St  Saviour's  chiirch  W8san«- 
tiently  situated  Winchester-house,  which  was  at 
first  erected  by  William  GifFord,  bishop  of  that 
see,  about  the  year  1107«  Till  the  civil  wars,  this 
was  the  town  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see 
during  tbei^  attendance  on  parhamenti  Much  of 
it'is  yet  standiiig,  tenanted  by  drfferent  families,  or 
converted  into  warehouses.  The  great  court  in 
cabled  Winchester  square,  and  in  the  adjacent 
jitreet  is  the  abutment  of  one  of  the. gates.  Ad^ 
joining  -to  it  on  the  south,  stood  the  mansion  of  tfa& 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  but  when,  orby  whom  er^ted, 
k  not  knoM^n* 

At  a  sitiall  distance  from  this,  and  in  the  place 
BOW  called  Bank-side,  were  formerly  the  stews,  or 
public  bawdy-houses,  licenced  and  regulated  bgr 
the  Bishop  df  Winchester;  for  the  government  of 
which  certain  regulations  were  made  by  th«  said 
bishop  that  wei-ex^onfirmed  by  parliamek2t.  -Amon^ 
these  were  the  tbllowing : 

,  *'  That  no  stew' holder  shall  molest  or  obstruct 

any  sring^le  wx>man  .fiom  having  axicess  to,  and 

^  liberty 
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libert;^  to  withdraw  from,  his  house  at  pleasure. --«• 
That  no  stew-keeper  permit  any  woman  to  board  iii 
his  house.  —To  tak^  n  o  more  for  a  woman's  apartment 
than  fourteen-pence  per  week.  — Not  to  keep  open 
the  dooi-s  on  holidays.— Not  to  detain  any  single 
woman  that  is  willing  to  reform.  — Not  to  receive  any 
woman  that  is  devoted  to  religion,  nor  any  man's 
wife. — No  woman  to  take  money  for  lying'with  a 
man,  unless  it  be  for  a  whole  night. — No  man  to 
be  artfully  deluded  into  a  stew. — ^That  the  several 
stews  be  searched  weekly,  by  the  bailiff,  constables, 
&C. — That  no  stewholder  entertain  any  woman 
that  has  the  perilous  infirmity  of  burning;  nor 
to  sell  bread,  flesh,  ale,  or  any  other  sort  of  provi- 
sions." 

,'  These  orders  were  to  be  observed  by  the  said 
stew-holders  on  very  severe  penalties :  and  for 
securing  all  persons  accused  of  crimes  committed 
in  this  district,  a  prison  was  erected,  denominated 
the  Clink.  This  prison  is  still  in  beings  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  steward  tries  pleas  of 
debt,  damages  or  trespass,  in  the  liberty,  foi*  any 
sum. 

-  These  stews,  or  bawdy-houses,  were  plundered 
by  .Wat  Tyler,  in  the  year  1381,  at  which  time 
it  appears  they  were  kept  by  Flemish  bawds.  In 
the  year  1506  they  were  shut  up  by  order  of  Henry 
VII.  but,  being  again  opened  soon  after,  their 
nunxber  was  re<l need  from  eighteen  to  twelve  :  and, 
in  the  year  lo46,  they  were,  by  proclamation  of 
Henry:  VI II.  entirely  suppressed. 
'.-  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  church  is  Stoney-^ 
street,  which  terminating  on  the  bank  of  the 
'jThames,  nearlyoppositetoDowgate,  was  probably 
the  continuation  ot"  the  Watling-strect  road. 

Near  the  middle  of  the   borough  High-street, 
(in  the  east  side  stands  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a 

very 
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Veiy  h^M^othe  stone  InriBiDg,  and  a  nMe  ahd 
tx  tensive  tharity  for  the  reception  of  the  nece^*- 
sitous  sick  and  wounded. 

With  !«pect  to  the  origin  of  this  hospital,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  tiiat  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overies 
being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1'2(>7,  thecafaons 
erected  €tn  occasional  edifice,  at  ^  smmH  distance,  to 
ans'i^er  the  same  purpose,  till  their  monastery  could 
be  rebuilt ;  which   being  accomplished,  Peter  de 
Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  tlic  greater 
convenience  of  air  and  water,  pulled  it  doiw^n  ia 
i^lS,  and  removed  it  to  a  place  where  the  prior  of 
Bennondsey  had  two  years  before  built  an  almonry, 
or    alms-house,   for    the    reception    of   indigent 
children,  and  necessitous  proselytes..  The  hospital 
was  now  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and 
endowed  with  land  to  the  value  of  S43l.  a  year; 
ftdm  which  time  it  was  hekl  of  the  Abbot  of  Ber- 
riiondsey,    until   the  dissalution  of  the  religious 
houses,   when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VI 1 1. 
When  the  corporation  of  London  purchased  the 
manor  of  South wark,   in   1551,  the  hospital  w^ts 
irtimediateTy  repaired  and  enla:rged ;    and,    in   the 
Nove«iber  following,   there  were  received  into  it 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sick  and   helpless  objects. 
The  hospital  still  retained  its  Original  name  of  St. 
'■^onflfas.;  and  in  1552,  as  ha?th  been  already  men- 
tidneW,  Kiiig  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter,  by 
•'Vifliich  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Loudon  were 
'ineorporHted  governors  of  the  same. 

Though  this  hospital  escaped  the  greiatl  fire  in 
l666y  yet  great  part  of  its  possessions  were  then 
xlefetroj^ed ;  ahd  two  <ither  fires,  that  afterwards 
happened  in  South  wark,  reduced  it  to  great  diifi* 
tre&s.  The  building  grew  old  and  wanted  repairs, 
'and  tire  funds  on  whicli  it  depended  for  support 
failed.  Hiawever,  in  I699,  the  governors  opened  a 
V,  vou  III.  y  subscription 
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subscription  for  rebuilding  it  on  a  more  extensive 
plan,  which  was  executed  at  different  times,  and 
completed  in  the  year  1732. 

The  hospital  now  consists  of  three  quadrangles, 
or  square  courts.  In  the  front,  next  the  street; 
is  a  handsome  pair  of  large  iron  gates,  with  a  door 
of  the  same  work  on  each  side,  for  the  convenience 
of  foot-passengers.  These  are  fastened  on  the  sides# 
to  stone  piers,  on  each  of  which  is  a  statue  repre- 
senting one  of  the  patients.  These  gates  open  into 
a  very  neat  square  court,  encoippassed  on  three 
sides  with  a  colonnade,  surrounded  with  benches, 
next  the  wall,  for  the  accommodation  of  people  to 
sit  and  rest  themselves.  On  the  south  side,  under 
an  empty  niche,  is  the  following  inscription : 

This  building,  on  the  south  side  of  this  court, 
containing  three  wards,  was  erected  at  the 
charge  of  Thomas  Frederick,  of  Londpui 
Esq.  a  worthy  governor  and  liberal  benefactor 

.to  this  hospital,  Arina  17O8. 

»  ■  . 

'  On  the  opposite  side, ,  under  the  same  kind  of 
niche,  is  this  inscription :    ,  , . 

.  This  building,  on  the  north  side  of  this  court; 
containing  three  wards,  was  erected  at  tl^c* 
charge  of  Thomas  Guy,  Esq.  citizen  and 
stationer  of  London,  a  worthy  governor  and 
bountiful  benefactor  to  this  hospital,  Anno 
1707. 

The  center  of  the  principal  front,  facing  thf 
•street,  is  of  stone.  On  the  top  is  a  clock,  under 
a  small  circular  pediment,  and  beneath  that,  in  a 
niche,  the  statue  of  King  Edward  Vl.  holding  a 
gilt  sceptre  in  his  right  band,  and  the  charter  i*n 

his 
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his  left.  A  little  lower,  in  niches  on  each  side,  is 
a  man  with-  a  crutch,  and  a  sick  woman ;  and,  un- 
der them,  in  other  niches,  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg,  and  a  woman  with  her  arm  in  a  sling.  Over 
the  niches  are  festoons,  and  between  the  last- 
mentioned  figures,  the  kings  arms  in  relievo  :  un- 
der which  is  this  inscription: 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  of  pious  memory, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1552,  founded  and 
endowed  this  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  together  with  the  Hospitals  of 
Christ,  and  Bridewell,  in  London. 

Underneath  this  is  a  spacious  passage,  down  se«' 
veral  steps,  into  the  second  court,  which  is  more 
elegant  than  the  former.  This  has  also  colonnades, 
except  at  the  front  of  the  chapel,  which  is  on  the 
north  side,  and  is  adorned  with  lofty  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  high  pedestals. 
On  the  top  is  a  pediment,  as  well  as  in  the  center 
of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  above  the  piazzas, 
the  fronts  of  the  wards  are  ornamented  with  hand- 
some Ionic  pilasters* 

In  the  center  of  this  court  is  a  handsome  brass 
statue  of  King  Edward  VI.  by  Mr.  Scheemakers ; 
behind  which  is  placed,  on  a  kitid  of  small  p*j- 
destal,  his  crown  laid  upon  a  cushion.  The  statue 
is  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  stands  upon  a  lofty 
stone  pedestal,  on  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  capitals : 

This  statue 
Of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
A  most  excellent  Prince, 
Of  exemplary  Piety  and  Wisdom, 

.  above  his  years ;  > 

The 
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The  gloiy  and  oroamaat  of  hi^  ^e, 
aOfd  mo^t  munificeat  founder 

Of  this  hospital. 
Was  erected  at  the  e^^pense 
Of  CiiiARi^s  Joyce,  Esquire, 
in  theye^r  MBccxxxvu. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  same 
inscriptriou  in  L^tin, 

In  the  center  of  tbe  east  side  of  this,  court  is  a 
spacious  passage  ipto  the  sext,.  the  stiucture  above 
heing  supported  hy  two  roweof  gqIuoids.  The  build- 
ings in  the.  thiwi  cowt  are  older  th^n  the  others, 
and  are  entirely  surrounded  with  a  colonnade, 
above  which  they  are  adorned  wkh  a  kind  of  lopg, 
slender,  Ionic  pilast-er?,  with  veiy  snnaU  capitals* 
In  the  ceater  is  a  stone  atatue  of  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
tun,  dressed  ia  his  robes  as  \qmA  snaiyor,  surrounded 
with  iron  rails;  upon  the  west  si(ie  of  the  pedestal 
is  his  arnas;  in.  relievo^  and  on  the  south  siide,  th^ 
following  inscriptjoa ; 

To  Sir  Robei't  Clayton,  Knt.  born  in  Northamp* 
tonshire,  citizen  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,^ 
president  of  tlris  hospital,  and  vice- president 
of  the  new  workhouse,  and  a  bountiful  bene* 
factor  to  it ;  a  just  magistrate,  and  brave  de- 
fender of  the  liberty  ami'  religion  of  his  coun- 
try. Who  (besides  many  Qtber  instances  of 
biis  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  giria'  ward 
in  Christ's  hospital,  gave  first,  towards  the  re- 
building of  this  house,  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  left,  by  his  last  will,  two  thousand  three 
hundred  potinds  to  the  poor  of  it.  This  statue 
was  erected  in  his  life^time,  by  the  governors, 
An.  I>om,  HDCCi.  as  a  monument  of  their 
esteem  of  so  much  worth,  and,  to  preserve  his 
3  memory 


ixueamry  aft^r  denth,  was  by  them  beautified, 
An^  Doou  Mpccxxv. 

Siace  the  foundation  of  thia  extensive  charity, 
an  incredible  number  of  distressed  objects  have  re- 
ceived relief  from  it;  and  though  the  estates  origi* 
nally  belonging  to  the  hospital  were  ruined,  yet, 
by  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of  the  citizei)^ 
and  others,  its  revenues  have  not  only  been  re- 
atoredi  but  aiigmented,  and  its  annual  disburse- 
ments now  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

It  contains  ninetecA  wards,  and  upwards  of  five 
huqdred  beds,  which  are  con^antly  occupied,  and 
tlie  mode  of  admitting  patients  is  the  same  as  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital ;  for  which  purpose,  a 
committee  of  governors  sits  here  on  every  Thurs^ 
day  forenoon. 

Contiguous  to  this  hospital,  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Thomas'S'Street,  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St  Thomas,  which  was  originally  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  hospitals  but  the  number  of  houses 
within  the  precinct  of  the  hospital  having  increased 
greatly,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  make  the  church 
parochial  for  the  inhabitants,  and  to  erect  a  chapel 
tn  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients.:  this 
church  is  therefore  a  sort  of  impropriation,  in  tiie 
gift  of  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  who  chu^e 
one  out  of  two  persons  returned  by  the  parishioners. 

This  church  is  a  plain  brick  building,  enlight- 
ened by  one  series  of  large  windows^  and  the  cor- 
ners strengthened  and  adorned  with  rustic  work. 
The  length  of  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  its 
breadth  thirty-three  feet^the  height  of  the  roof  twenty, 
eight  fee.t,  and  that  of  the  tower  niqety-two  feet. 

Behind  St.  Tborpas's  hospital,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  St.  ThomasVstreet,  stands  another  founda- 
Xiqn  of  the  same  c|escription,  little  inferior  to  it  in 
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extent,  but  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  built  and  endowed  by  a  single 
individual  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  the  founder,  had,  from  a  small 
beginning,  by  industry  and  frugality,  amassed  an 
ilnmense  fortune;  but  more  particularly  by  pur- 
chasing seamen's  tickets,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  by  buying  and  selling  South-sea  stock, 
in  the  year  1720.  '  He  was  never  married,  and  had 
no  near  relations ;  therefore,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  considering  how  he  should  dispose  of  his 
wealth,  he  at  length  resolved  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  most  extensive  charity  ever  established  by  one 
man. 

Mr.  Guy  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he 
formed  this  resolution,  and,  having  no  time  to  lose, 
immediately  purchased  of  the  governors  of  St*' 
Thomas's  hospital,  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
nearly  opposite  to  that  hospital,  for  the  term  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  ground- 
rent  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  As  this  spot  was  co- 
vered with  small  houses,  that  were  old  and  ill- 
tenanted,  he  gave  proper  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
to  quit  them ;  which  being  done,  he  pulled  down 
the  buildings  in  the  year  1721,  and  proceeding'with 
the  greatest  expedition,  he  caused  the  foundation 
of  the  intended  hospital  to  be  laid  the  following 
spring;  and  the  building  was  pursued  with  such 
alacrity,  that  it  was  roofed  in  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, in  the  year  1724. 

The  only  motive  which  induced  Mn  Guy  to 
erect  this  hospital  in  so  low  and  close  a  situation, 
was,  his  design  of  putting  it  under  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  governors  of  that  of  St.  Tho- 
mases. By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  altered  his 
resolution;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  think  of 
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cliusing  anotbeF  situation;  for  the  building  was  at 
that  time  raised  to  the  second  story.  However,  he 
rendered  the  place  as  agreeable  as  possible,  by  its 
elevation  above  the  neighbouring  streets. 
,  The  whole  expense  of  erecting  and  furnishing 
this  hospital,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  eighteen 
thousand  seiven  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds 
sixteen  shillings,  great  part  of  which  Mr.  Guy  ex- 
pended in  his  life- time  it  and  he  left  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  pounds  to  endow  it ;  both  together  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds  sixteen  shillings; 
a  much  larger  sum  than  was  ever  left  before  in  this 
kingdom,  hy  one  single  person,  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

This  building  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  beside 
the  two  wings  that  extend  from  the  front  to  the 
street.  The  wing  on  the  west  side  has  been  lately 
added,  and  is  built  Vith  such  elegance  and  uni- 
formity, as  to  make  the  whole  a  very  handsome 
and  regular  edifice. 

The  entrance  into  the  building  is  by  an  elegant 
and  noble  iron  gate,  supported  by  stone  piers. 
These  gates  open  into  a  square,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  brazen  statue  qf  the  founder,  by  Mr. 
Seheemakers,  dressed  in  a  livery  gown,  and  well 
executed.  In  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  this  inr 
scription: 

Thomas  Gut,  SOLE  Founder  of  this  Hospi^ 
TAL  IN  his  Life-time.  A.  D.  MDCCXXI. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented, 
in  basso  relievo,  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan; 
on  the  south  side  are  Mr.  Guv's  arms:  and  on  that 

side 


side  dF  the.  pfcd'estal  fkcing  th^  featst,  is  bur  Savt6ti^ 
Tteattng  tlie  tmpottnt  man. 

The  ^u^lyerstreitttiTfe  lof  ih\i  li6spital  has  ibteh 
floors  besMe$  the  garrets,  ahd  the  same  construe*- 
Ition  runs  through  the  whofe  building,  which  is  so 
extensive  a^  to  contain  tNv^^lve  wards,  in  whfch  ar* 
Four  huftdiied  and  thirty-fivfe  btdis,  e^dlisive  t^ 
those  that  may  be  plad^d  iti  the  addrtiofial  patt; 
and  the  whole  is  advantageously  disposed  for  th# 
Hiuta'al  accommodation  of  the  sick,  atid  those  who 
attend  them. 

A  short  time  aftier  Mr.  Guy^s  decease,  his  exe- 
cutors, pursuant  to  his  last  will,  applred  to  parha*- 
nient,  to  get  themselves,  with  fifty-onfeothef  gen- 
tlemen nominated  by  the  testator,  to  be  incoi-pb- 
rated  governors  of  the  intended  hospital ;  upoit 
which  all  these  gentlemen  Wiere  conTstituted  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  thb  President 
and  Govern^rfe  of  Guy's  Ht)spital.  By  this  act  of 
incorporation,  thfey  wei*e  to  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and 'a  cori-jmron  seal,  with  the  pdwet  of  possess^- 
ing  the  real  and  pergonal  estates  t>f  the  ht^Thomns 
tjluy,  Esq.  for  the  purposes  df  the  Will,  atid  tb  pur- 
. chase,  in  perpetuity,  or  tbr  any  term  of  years,  ^w^ 
other  estate  N<^hatsoerer>  not  fexteedin^  tWlve  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annuih. 

As  soon  as  this  cbrpbratioh  was  established  by 
parharfient,  the  governors  immediately  s^et  about 
completing^ the  work,  by  finishing  and  farnishiti(§ 
the  hospital,  and  taking  in  patients,  the  number  of 
Avhom,  atftrst,  a^TTOuntedto  fdiir  hundred  atid  two. 
The  officers  atrd  servants  bdongrng  to  this  htjspital 
are  chosen  by  the  governors,  who  have,  ever  since, 
carried  on  this  hoble  charity  in  such  mannfcr  as  to 
answer,  in  the  strictest  degrte,  the  benetbtent  fti- 
tientions  of  the  founder. 

The 
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The  medica]  establislimeiit  and  forms  of  admis- 
sion are  similar  to  those  of  St  Thomas's  hospital, 
but  the  day  for  receiving  patients  is  Wednesday* 
There  is  a  library,  and  a  collection  of  anatomical 
preparation  belonging  Jto  this  institution.   . 

Some  farther  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  founder 
in  the  biographical  department 

At  the  south  extremity  of  the  Borough  High- 
street,  forma*ly  stood  a  church  dedicated. to  St 
Margaret. on  the  Hill,  the  site  of  which  is  now  oc* 
cupied  by  a  court  of  justice,  or  town*hall.  It  is  a 
modern  built  brick  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is 
ornamented  with  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rustic 
basement  story,  above  which  are  a  series  of  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  hand- 
-Bome  balustrade. 

'  The  steward  for  the  city  of  London  hqldts  a 
court  of  record  here,  every  Monday,  for  ali  debts, 
damages,  and  trespasses,  within  his  limits^ 

Besides  this  court,  there  are  three  courMeets 
held  in  the  borough^  for  its  three  liberties,  or  ma- 
nors, viz.  the  great  liberty,  the  guildable,  and  the 
4cing's  manor;  in  which  are  chosen  constables,  ale- 
conners, &c. 

.South  from  thi$  court  runs  a  spacious,  well  built 
street,  inhabited  by  substantial  tradesmen  and  inn* 
keepers,  and  called  St;  Margaret's-hill. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  street  is  the  Marshakea 
pfisoh,  which  is  a  place  of  confinement  For  persons 
who  have  committed  crimes  at  sea,  as  pirates,  &<?♦ 
and  also  for  debtors.  In  tbi3  prison  is  the  Mar^- 
slialsea-court,  the  judges  of  which  aie.  the  lord 
steward  of  his  majesty's  household  for  the  time 
being,  the  steward  of  the  court,  who  must  be  a  bar- 
rister at  law,  and  a  deputy  steward.  In  all  civil 
actions,  tried  in  this  court,  both  the  plaintjifF  and 
d^endant  must  belong  to  his  majesty's  househ<fld, 
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The  persons  confined  in  this  prison'  for  crimet  at 
sea^  ttt  tried  at  the  Old-bailey. 

In  the  same  prison;  is  the  palace-court)  the  jurb* 
diction  of  which  extends  twelve  milei  round  the 
palace  of  Westminster^  thfe  city  of  London  ex* 
ceptcd.  Actions  for  debt  are  tried  in  this  court 
every  Friday ;  and  there  are  the  same  judges  as  in 
the  "kfarshalsed^coiirt,  and  a  protbonotary,  a  se- 
condary, and  deputy  |)rothonotary,  four  counsel'^ 
Ions,  and  six  attorneys.     Bidt,  in  this  court,  neitlter 

elaintiff  nor  defendant  must  belong  to  his  majesty's 
OBsehold.  The  buildings  <:>f  this  prison  are  greatly 
decayed,  but  the  couh^rootn  is  spacious  and  con« 
Yenitot. 

Farther  fo  the  south  is  the  old  coudty  gaol,  near 
"which,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  street,  issita^ 
ated  the  parish  ehurcfa  of  St.  George ;  which  is  so 
called  from  it4i  dedication  to  the  patron  saint  of 
England* 

1  his*  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  as  bppeir s  from 
Its  having  been  giv^fa  by  Thomas  Arderne  to  thb 
abbot  and  monks  of  Bermond^ey,  in  this  year  ]  ISSs 
In  tbeyear  \6Q,%  the  old  church  w4s  repaired  and 
beautified ;  but  the  decays  of  age  at  length  renda^ed 
it  Mcessary  to  take  it  down ;  thepaVishiohefs  there- 
fore applied  to  pariiatnent  for  power  to  erect  a  neir 
one,  and,  having  obtained  an  tict  for  that  purpose; 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  oil  St. 
George's-day,  in  th»  year  1734,  by  Dr.  Hongh,  tbf 
rector,  as  proxy  ftir  King  George  II.  and  tlie  buifd-* 
ing  was  Completed  in  1736. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  structure,  with  a  lofty  and 
noble  ^piro."  The  ascent  to  the  great  door  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  within  a  row  of  plain  iron  rails,  that 
extend  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building.  The 
^oof-case,  which  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  has  a  cir^cd- 
}ar*pediment>  ornamtcnted  with  the  bcad^  of  clie<> 
3  rubs 
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tubs  in  cloiul^  and,  above  this  pc^iinexit,  tbe  front 
is  adoraed  with  balustrades  and  v^^ses*  From  thi^ 
place  rises  a  p}ain  square  tower,  strengthened  w}th 
rustic  quoins,  as  is  the  body  of  the  building ;  and 
on  the  corners  of  the  tower  are  again  placed  vases, 
,  Above  this  is  an  octanguUr  tower,  with  arched 
opisnings  on  the  four  prinpipal  faces,  and  a  series  of 
Ionic  columns  at  the  corners  supporting  the  base 
of  the  spire  whi<;b  i^  also  octangular,  and  crownitd 
9t  its  apex,  with  a  ball  fropi  which  rises  the 
Vane. 

This  church  is  a  rectory  which,  as  has  been  oh* 
served  before,  was  anciently  belonging  to  the 
priory  of  Bermondsey,  It  is  at  presei^t  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown. 

Bishop  Bohnery  of  infamous  memory,  who  died 
in  the  marshalses^  prison,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
belonging  to  this  parish,  under  the  east  window  of 
the  church. 

Opposite  to  this  church  anciently  stood  a  mag- 
nificent nuinsion,  t^elougiug  to  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk*    the  Tavourite  of  Henry  VIIJ* 
After  his  death,  in   154*5,  it  came  into  the  king*$ 
hands,  who  established  a  royal  mint  here.     At  that 
time  it  wa3  palled -So uthwark-place ;  and  was  after^ 
wards  given  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  as  an  inn  or  residence  for  him  and  his  sue* 
cessors,  whenever  they  repaired  to  London.,   This 
place  continued  for  many  years  an  asylum  for  frau- 
dulent debtors,    who  took  refuge  here  with  their 
edSscts,  and  set  their  cr^c^i  tors  at, (defiance;   but  be- 
coming at  length  a  pest  to  the  neiglibourhood,  by 
giving  shelter  to  villains  pf  every  description,  the 
'attention  of  parliament  was  directed  to  it,  and  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  all  its  privileges  were  totally 
suppressed.     The  name  is  s^tiil  preserved  in  Mint* 
Btreet. 

Nearer 
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Nearer  to  London-bridge,  on  the  same  side  of 
St.  MargarctVhill  is  Union-street,  on  the  south 
side  of  which  is  Union-hall,  bne  of  the  police  of- 
fices instituted  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 
It  is  a  J>lain  brick  building  with  a  stuccoed 
frbnt,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  Or- 
der. 

The  street  from  St.  George's  church,  southward, 
is  called  Blackman-street ;  at  the  south  west  corner 
of  which  there  is  a  road,  that  runs  through  St. 
GeorgeVfields  to  Westminster-bridge.  At  the 
north  east  corner  of  this  road  stands  the  King's- 
Bench- Prison. 

This  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors ;  and 
for  those  sentenced  by  the  court  of  King's-bench 
.to  suffer  imprisonment  for  libels  and  other  misde- 
meanors; but  those  who  can  purchase  the  liberties 
have  the  benefit  of  walking  through  a  part  of  the 
Borough,  a«d  in  St.  George's-fields. 
'    This  prison  is  situated  in  a  fine  air ;   but  all  pros- 
pect of  the  fields,  even  from  the  uppermost  win- 
dows, is  excluded  by  the  height  of  the  walls  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.     It  has  a  neat  chapel  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship,    and  only  one 
bed  in  each  room  ;   but  these  rooms  are  extremely 
small ;  tfiey  are  all  exactly  alike,   and  none  above 
nine  feet  in  length.     It  is  a  very  extensive  brick 
"building,  without  which  the  marshal,   who  has  the 
keeping  of  this  jail,  has  very  handsome  apartments. 
Prisoners  in  any  other  jail  may  be  renvoved  hither 
by  Habeas  Corpus. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  prison,  in  Horsemonger- 
laR«^,' is  the  new  jail  for  the  county  of  Surry.  It 
is  a  ni assy  brick  building,  surrounded  with  a  strong 
wall;  and  the  place  of  execution  is  a  temporary 
scafltold  ^erected  on  the  top  of  tlie  lodge  on  the 
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north  side  of  it.     The  keeper's- house  is  a  handsome 
buildinff  on  the  west  side. 

,  In  tnat  part  of  St.  George's- fields  where  the 
roads  from  the  three  bridges  meet,  stands  a  plain 
neat  obelisk,  on  which  is  written  the  distances  from 
thence  to  London- bridge,  Fleet-street,  and  West- 
minster-hall. 

'  The  road  from  this  place  to  Black-friars-bridgc 
is  very  spacious^  and  has  many  good  buildings  on 
each  side  of  it.  On  the  west  side,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge^  stands  the  pettish  church 
called  Christ-church. 

This  parFsh  was  formerly  a  district  belonging  to 
St  Sayiour's-parish,   and  consists  principally  of  the 
old  manor  of  Paris-garden,  in  which  was  situated 
one  of  the  ancient  play-houses  of  the  metropolis, 
and  here  were  also  exhibited  the  bear  baitings  so 
much  in  request  among  our  ancestors.     Speakin^j 
of  the  Bear-garden,  Stow  says  '*  herein  were  kept 
bears,  biills,  and  other  beasts  to  be  bayted,  as  also 
mastives  in  several  kennels,  nourished  to  bayt  them. 
These  bears  and  other  beasts  are  there  kept  in  plotd 
of  ground  scaffolded  about  for  the  beholders  to 
stand  safe."    The  safety  of  this  scaffolding  was^ 
however,  very  problematical,  for,  in  the  year  1582,- 
one  of  them   suddenly  fell,   by  which  accident 
multitudes   of  people  were  killed,    or  miserably 
maimed. 

The  church  M'^as  founded  in  the' year  16'27,  ia 
pursuance  of  the  will  of  John  Marshal,  gent:  of 
the  Borough  of  Southwark,  who  devised  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  pounds,  towards  erectinga  church, 
and  endowed  it  with  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  minister.  With  this  sum,  and 
others  collected  by  the  trustees  under  the  will,  .^ 
church  was  built,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict applied  to  parliament  in  the  year  1676,  for  an 
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wt  to  m^lc^  it  a  distinct  parish  from  St.  Saviotir!s, 
which  being  granted,  it  has  b^en  ev^r  since  inde- 
pendent ther^» 

In  the  year  1737  the  foundations  of  the  old 
church  having  l^6co«)e  very  ruinous,  a  newappli-* 
cation  w^&  n^ade  to  parliament,  and  the  present 
edifice  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  tlie  parish** 
ipners.  It  is  a  regular,  well  constructed  building, 
consisting  of  a  plam  body,  enlightened  by  two 
ranges  of  windows,  with  a  square  tower,  and  a 
turret. 

I'his  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
is  at  present  in  thirteen  persons,  the  representatives 
pf  the  founder. 

On  tjbe  sanie  side  of  the  road  n^ar  the  obelisk, 
stands  the  Magdalen-h<»use  for  the  reception  of 
pfnitent  prostitutes. 

This  l>enevolent  institution  was projectedi  in  the 
year  175«,  by  Mr.   Robert  Dingley*     It  was  at 
first  kept  in  a  large  bpuse,  forqaerly  the  London 
IstSrmary)  in  Prescot-street,  Goodman Vfields,  and 
j^as  caUed  the  Magdalen  Hpspital.     The  utility  of 
tiliiis  charity  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so  well  sup<» 
ported,  that^tbe  views  of  the  benefactors  e:>i:tended 
to  the  biiilding  au  edifice  more  enlarged  and  con* 
venient  for  the  purpose;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  spot. lOn  .which  the  present  edifice  sfeands  was 
made  choice  of;  and  on  the  28th  of  July,    in  the 
year  t7$9,   the  Earl  of  Hertford,  president,  vith 
ihfS'  vjce-prrsideiit  and  governors,    laid  the  first 
(»lbne  at  the  altar  of  the  chapei,   Mnder  which 
wa^  placed  a  bra^s  plate  mIUx  the  following  inscrip*' 
Jibnj 

*  _  -  • 

•  •  *  .  -        •• 

On  the  $8tb  of  July, 

Iq  ibe  yfar  of  our  LORJ) 

MD.CCJLXIX. 

And 
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And  in  tbe  ninth  year  of  the  tetgft  of 

his  most  sacred  Ms^esty, 

GEORGE  III. 

King  of  Great  Britain, 

Patronized  by  his  roj'al  consort 

.QUEEN  CHARLOTTE, 

This  HOSPITAL 

For  the  reception  of  . 

Pti^iTENT  Prostitutes, 

Supported  by  voluntary  conttibuti0n9, 

Was  begun  to  be  erectjed, 

And.  the  first  STONE  laid  by 

FRANCIS  Earl  of  HERTFORD^ 

Knight  of  the  most  nbble  order  of 

the  gaiter,  Iprd  cha,mberlain  of 

his  majesty's  hou^hold,  and  one 

of  his  most  hon.  privy-eouncil, 

the  PRESIDENT. 

JoelJohnson,  Architect. 

This  hospital  consists  of  .four  brick  buildings^ 
which  iiiciose  a  qnadringie,  with  a  bason  in  the 
center.  The  chapel  is  an  octangular  edifice  erected 
at  oiae  of  the  back  corners;  and  to  givie  the  in- 
closed court  an  nniformity,  a  buikimgof  asinular 
front  is  placed  at  the  opposite  corner. 

The  onliappy  women  for  whose  benefit  this  hoist 
pital  was  erel:ted,  are  received  by  petition,  a  printed 
form  of  which  may  be  obtained  gratis. on  i^Hoa- 
tion  at  the  door,  and  there  is  a  dirthiction  in  thfe 
wards  according  to  the  education  or«behiivi(>ur  i))f. 
the  persons  admitted.  Each  ward  is  entrui^ed  to 
its  particular  assistant,  and  the  whole  is  under  the 
infection  of  .  a  matron.  ^The  ireattnent  ol^  the 
women  is. ajccompanied  With  every  possible  degrte 
of  teifderne&s,  that  the  estabUshment,  ins^t^ad  ^ 
H  bouse  of  correction,  or  labour,  n^y  be  th6U^h«t 

a  safe 
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a  safe  retreat  from  error,  and  its  attendant  wretch-' 
edness.  They  are  instrticted  and  practised  in  the 
duties  of  the  christian  religion,  and  each  one  is 
employed  in  such  kind  of  work  as  is  suitable  to  her 
abilities,  or  trained  in  the  various  branches  of  do- 
mestic employment,  in  order  to  qualify  her  to  ob- 
tain an  honest  livelihood  by  service. 

When  a  young  woman  is  admitted  into  the  house, 
and  has  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  her  inclination 
to  quit  the  paths  of  vice,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her 
friends,  and,  if  they  are  people  of  honest  fame,  to 
put  her  under  their  protection ;  but  no  woman  who 
behaves  well  in  the  house  is  ever  dismissed  from  it, 
except  at  her  own  request,  until  she  is  provided 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  reputable  livelihood ; 
and  as  a  further  epcouragement  to  a  perseverance 
in  rectitude,  every  woman  placed  in  service  from 
this  institution,  who,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  can 
obtain  a  satisfactory  testimonial  of  her  good  be- 
haviour for  that  time,  receives  a  gratuity  from  the 
comdiittee  as  a  reward  for  the  past,  and  an  encou* 
jragement  for  her  future  good  conduct. 
*  To  enlarge  on  the  utility  of  such  an  institution 
must  be  needless.  It  is  obvious  that  there  cannot 
be  greater  objects  of  compassion  than  young, 
thoughtless  females,  plunged  into  vice  and  ruin, 
by  temptations  to  which  their  youth  and  personal 
ttdvantages,  no  less  than  those  passions  implanted 
by  nature  for  wise,  good,  and  great  ends,  expose 
them.  But  to  no  class  is  such  a  sanctuary  more 
beneficial  than  to  those  who,  having  been  seduced 
by  promises  of  marriage,  are  deserted  by  their 
seducers.  These  have  never  been  in  public  pros- 
titution, but  abandoned  by  their  relations  in  the 
first  moments  of  anger,  thrown  upon  an  unfeeling 
world)    without  money,    without  character,  and 

without 
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without  a  friend,    the  stern  impulse    of  hunger 
would  compel  them  to  embrace  a  life  of  guilt  and 
misery,  or  to  seek  a  more  dreadful  alternative  in 
suicide,  did  not  this  mansion  offer  them  a  secure 
retreat  from  further  temptation  and  a  peaceful,  vir- 
tuous abode,  until  the  resentment  of  their  parents 
becaoie  cooled  by  reflection,  or  they  had  acquired 
the  means  of  procuring  a  creditable  maintenance 
by  honest  industry.     The  seeds  of  virtue  are  not 
suddenly  destroyed,  and,  though  paralyzed  for  a 
time  by  delusion,  would  frequently  revive,  were  an 
assisting  hand  stretched  forth.  This  truth  was  never 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  annals  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital.     Of  several  thousands  received 
into  it  since  its  institution,   very   few  have  been 
discharged  for  improper  behaviour,    or  from  dis- 
like to  the  constraint,    and  upwards  of  two  thirds 
have  been  restored  to  society ;  have  become  reputable 
and  industrious  members  of  it,   many  of  them  vir- 
tuous wives,  and  tender  mothers,    who,   but  for  it, 
might  have  been  forced  to  linger  out  a  miserable 
existence,  by  preying  on  the  unwary,  and  spread- 
ing profligacy,    ruin,    disease  and  death,  through 
the  human  species. 

Nearly  behind  this  house,  in  the  road  leading  to 
Westminster-bridge,  stands  a  kindred  institution : 
the  Royal  Cumberland  Freemason's  School. 

This  establishment  was  commenced  in  1789,  for 
the  support  and  education  of  female  children  and 
orphans  of  Freemasons ;  at  which  time  a  house  for 
their  reception  was  taken  at  Somer's-town.  But 
the  liberal  support  which  this  charity  experienced 
from  the  fraternity,  enabling  the  governors  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  much^beyond  their  original  plan, 
th^f^pietie  of  ground  on  which  the  school  now 
stancfs  was  hired  on  lease  from  the  city  of  London, 
and   the  present  commodious  structure  erected  at 
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a3it'e:{$peii$e  of  upwards  of  two  thoutond  five  Wodred 
pouads^  in  the  year  179S.  It  is  a  neat  plain  builds 
ing  with  a  ru=itic  bajsemeut  story,  Avhieb  contains 
the  kitchens^  qflrces^  &c.  The  ascent  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  ateps  from  a  small 
gardea.  Iii  the  front  are  th^ee  eteg^ixt  and  appro^ 
priate  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,,  and  Charity;  the 
two  former  in  niches  on  the  twc^  sides^  and  the 
latter  on  the  top  of  the  struptmu  These  were  a 
present  to  the  institution,  'm  the  year  1801,  froin 
Messrsr.  VaiiSpangea  a^d  G6« 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

• 

Of  the  River  Thames.-'^Its  Rise  and  Course. ^^Na»igati<m. 
'-^Cunab  .^^^ Ancient  State, ^^^  Embankment. ^-^^Pnesent 
State, — Its  natural  Advantages  as  a  Harbour. — Modem 
Improvements. — PFet  Docks. — The  Lord  Mayor* s  Juris- 
diction.— Its  P&fe.— i-5tV  John  Denham^s  Description."^ 
London-bridge.  — — *  ffistminster  ^bridge. — "Blackfriars"' 
J/ridge. 

Having  completed  th(?  survey  of  the  twenty-sik 
wards,  of  which  the  city  of  London  is  composed, 
it  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  Thames,  the  princf- 
pal  source  of  its  wealth ;  and,  though  certainly  not 
the  largest,  yet,  in  respect  of  its  navigation  and 
produce,  the  chief  river  in  the  world.  The  limits 
of  an  island  are  a  natural  bar  to  that  extent  of 
course,  which  is  considered  the  boast  of  many  con- 
tinental rivers,  but^  in  utility  and  comiliercial  con^ 
venience,  the  Thames  is  second  to  none. 

This  river  takes  its  rise*from  a  copious  spring, 
called  Thames-head,  two  miles  south-west  of  Ciren- 
cester, in  Gloucestershire.  It  has  been  erroneously 
said,  that  its  name  is  Isis,  till  it  arrives  at  Dor- 
chester, fifteen  miles  below  O^fford,  when,  being 
joined  by  the  Thame,  or  Tame,  it  assumes  the  name 
of  the  Thames,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  is 
formed  from  the  combination  of  the  words  Thame 
and  Isis.  The  origin  of  this  popular  error  cannot 
DOW  be  traced;  poetical  fiction  has,  however,  per- 
petuated and  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  classical 
sanctity.  Camden  says,  "  It  plainly  appears,  that 
the  river  was  always  called  Thames  or  Terns,  before 
\X  came  near  the  Thame  ;  and  in  several  ancient 
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charters  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmsbury,  a3 
well  as  that  of  Ensham,  and  in  the  old  deeds  relat- 
ing to  Cricklade,  it  is  never  considered  under  any 
other  name  than  that  of  Thames."  He  likewise 
says,  that  it  no  where  occurs  under  the  name  of 
Isis.  All  the  historians  who  mention  the  incursions 
of  Ethel  wold  into  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  905,  or 
that  of  Canute,  in  l()l6,  concur  likewise  in  the 
same  opinion,  by  declaring  that  they  passed  the 
Thames,  at  Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire.  Neither  is  it 
probable  that  Thames-head,  an  appellation  by 
which  the  source  has  been  usually  distinguished, 
should  give  rise  to  a  river  of  the  name  of  Isis; 
which  river,  after  having  run  half  its  course,  should 
re-assume. the  name  of  Thames,  the  appellation  of 
its  present  spring. 

About  a  mile  below  the  source  of  the  river  is  the 
first  corn-mill,  which  is  called  Kemble  Mill.  Here 
the  river  may  properly  be  said  to  form  j^  constant 
current;  which,  though  not  more  than  nine  feet 
wide  in  the  summer,  yet  in  the  winter  becomes  such 
a  torrent,  as  to  overflow  the  meadows  for  many 
miles  around.  But  in  summer  Thames-head  is  so 
dry  as  to  appear  nothing  but  a  large  dell,  inter- 
spersed with  stones  and  weeds. 

From  Spmerford  the  stream  winds  to  Cricklade, 
^here  it  unites  with  many  other  rivulets.  Ap- 
proaching Kemsfoid,  it  again  enters  its  native 
county,  dividing  it  from  Berkshire,  at  Ingleshem^ 
It  widens  considerably  in  its  way  toLechlade;  and 
being  there  joined  by  the  Lech  and  Coin,  at  th^ 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from 
London,  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  ninety 
tons. 

At  Ensham,  in  its  course  north-east  to  Oxford^ 
is  the  first  stone  bridge;  a  handsome  one,  of  three 
arches,  built  by  the  Earl  of.  Abingdon.  Passing  the 
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ruins  of  Godstow  nunnery,  celebrated  as  the  place 
of  interment  of  Fair  Rosamond,  the  river  reach e* 
Oxford,  in  whose  academic  groves  its  poetical  name 
of  Isis  has  been  so  often  invoked.  Being  there 
joined  by  the  Charwell,  it  proceeds  south-east  to 
Abingdon,  and  thence  to  Dorchester,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Thame.  Continuing  its  course  south- 
east, by  Wallingford,  to  Reading,  and  forming 
a  boundary  to  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  it  washes  the  towns 
of  Henley,  Marlow,  Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Eton, 
Egham,  Stjiines,  Laleham,  Chertsey,  Weybridge^ 
Sliepperton,  Walton,  Sunbury,East  and  West  Moul- 
sey,  Hampton,  Thames  Ditton,  Kingston,  Ted* 
dfngton,  Twickenham,  Richmond,  Isleworth,  Brent- 
ford, Mortlake,  Barnes,  Chiswick,  Hammersmith, 
Fulham,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Chelsea; 
aiid  Lambeth.  Below  these,  on  the  north  bank,  are 
Westminster  and  London;  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  Southwark,  forming,  together,  one  continued 
city,  extending  toXimehouse  and  Deptford.  From 
hence  the  river  proceeds  by  Greenwich,  Blackwall, 
Woolwich,  Erlth,  Purfleet,  GraysThurrock,  North- 
fleet,  Gravesend,  and  Leigh,  into  the  ocean ;  and 
in  this  course,  from  Dorchester,  receives  the  rivers 
Kennet,  Loddon,  Wey,  Coin,  Mole,  Brent,  Wandle, 
Lea*  Roding,  Darent,  and  Medway. 

Though  the  Thames  is  said  to  be  navigable  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  above  tlie  bridge, 
yet  there  are  so  many  shallows,  that  in  summer, 
when  the  springs  are  low,  the  navigation  \vestvvard 
would  be  entirely  stopped,  were  it  not  for  a  number 
of  locks.  But  these  are  attended  with  a  considera- 
ble expense;  for  a  barge  from  Lechlade  to  London 
pays,  for  passing  through  them,  thirteen  poijnds 
fifteen  shillings  and  six  pence;  and  from  Oxford  to 
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Jjm^oti^  tivelre  pounds  eighteen  shiirmgs.  This 
litharge,  hom^ver,  is  in  sumtner  only/  when  the  wa^ 
vter  is  low;  and  there  is  ho  lock  between  Londoi^ 
bridge  and  Bolter's  Lock,  a  distance  of  fiftynonc 
milee  and  a  haif. 

,  The  plan  of  new  cuts  has  been  adopted  in  some 
places,  to  shorten  and  facilitate  the  navigatioui 
Tliere  is  one  near  Lechlade,  which  nans  nearly  pa» 
rallel  to  the  old  river,  and  contiguous  to  St,  JoJin's 
Bridge ;  and  there  is  another,  a  mile  from  Afeicg*-. 
don,  which  has  rendered  the  old  stream,  towards 
Culham-bridge,  useless. 

But  however  advantageous  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Thames  these  cuts  may  be,  they  yield  infi* 
nitely,  in  importance,  to  the  communications  made 
lately  between  it,  the  Severn,  the  Trent,  and  the 
Mersey, 

A  canal  haxi  been  made,  in  1730,  from  the  Se- 
vern to  Wall-bridge,  near  Stroud.  A  new  canal  now 
ascends  by  Stroud,  through  the  vale  of  Chalford^ 
to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  feet, 
by  means  of  twenty-eight  locks;  and  thence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel,  near  Sapperton,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eight  miles,  the  canal  is  forty-two  feet  in 
width  at  the  top,  and  thirty  at  the  bottom.  The 
tunnel,  which  passes  under  Sapperton-hiU,  and  that 
part  of  Earl  Bathurst's  grounds,  called  Haley-wood, 
a  distance  of  two  miles  and  three  furlongs,  is  fifteen 
feet  in  width,  and  navigable  witli  barg-es  of  seventy 
tons.  Descending  hence  by  fourteen  locks,  the 
canal  joins  the  Thames  at  Lechlade,  the  level  of 
which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  teet  below 
the  tunnel,  and  the  distance  upwards  of  twenty 
miles.  The  whole  extent  of  this  vast  undertaking 
IS  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  the  expense  of  it  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  canal  was  completed  in  1789. 

A  similar 


'  A  Similar  ogiinnuiiicatioa  with  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  islaad  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  grand  juaclicm  canal,  extending  from 
the  Thames  at  Brentford^  to  a  canal  which  unites 
the  Trent  and  Mersey,  with  which  it  communieates 
at  Braunston ;  and  a  branch  from  this  canal  has 
been  lately  opened  from  Bull V  bridge  to  Padding* 
toiu 

To  enumerate  the  many  advantages  >yhich  ne* 
ce$$arily  result  fri>m  these  artifieial  navigations  be«* 
twcen  the  metropolis  and  the  ports  of  Bristol,  Li- 
verpool, Hull,  9cc.  as  well  as  the  principal  mannfiaK!- 
turing  towns  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
would  extend  this  digression  firom  the  inMiediatie 
sol^ect  in  question  too  far :  it  will,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  ass  the  promoting  of 
commerce  is  the  principal  intention  in  making  ca^ 
nals,  their  frequency  in  a  nation  most  bear  a  pro^ 
portion^  to  the  trade  carried  on  in  it.  • 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  tf^'  idea  of  a- 
junction  between  the  principal  rivers  of  £»g)an<l 
had  struck  several  of  our  poets  \(mg  before  itw^^ 
carried  into  effect.  Pope  mentions  that  of  tli^ 
Tbames^  and  Sev^n,  in  one  of  his  letters- to  Jj&^ 
Digby,  duted  in  1722;  and^  in  bis  poemof  th^ 
Fleece,  Dyer  says, 

'*  Trent  atid  Severn's  wave 
Bj- plaiQff  alone  disparted,  woo  to  join 
Majestic  Thames.     With  their  silver  urns- 
The  nimble-footed' Naiadis  of  the  springs 
'Await;  up0n  the  dtwy  lawn,  to  spoied 
And  ceidbratctbe  aaiOH/' 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Thames, 
it  has  been  already  observed  (-Vol.  F.  p.  7.)  that 
the  liomans  recovered  the  low  la«ds  about  St. 
George'S'fields,  by  drains  and  embankments :  their 
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labours,  however,  were  not  confined  to  that  ^pot 
only,  but  extended  on  one  side  or  the  other,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  from  Richmond 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  Whitaker,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  state  of  London  is 
inferior  to  none,  is  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  Ro** 
mans  settled  at  London,  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
roamed  over  all  the  low  ground  from  above  Wands* 
worth  to  Woolwich,  Dartford,  Gravesend,  and 
Sheerness,  on  the  south  side,  and  from  Poplar  and 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  over  the  levels  of  Essex,  to  the 
sea,  on  the  north  side.  He  says  (Gentleman  s  Mag. 
Aug.  1787),  *'The  spirit  of  Roman  refinement 
would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  marshes  imme- 
diately under  its  eye,  and  would  as  naturally  exert 
itself  to  recover  them  from  the  waters.  The  low 
grounds  of  St,  George's-fields,  particularly,  would 
soon  catch  the  eye,  and  soon  feel  the  hand,  of  the 
improM»ng  Romans.  4nd  from  tho^e  grounds,  the 
spirit  of  embankment  would  gradually  go  on  along 
both  the  sides  of  the  river;  and,  in  nearly  four 
centuries  of  the  Roman  residence  here,  would  erect 
those  thick  and  strong  ramparts  against  the  tide, 
which  are  so  very  remarkable  along  the  Essex  side 
Qf  the  river,  and  ^  breach  in  which,  at  Dagenham, 
was  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, closed  even  in  our  own  age. 

"  Such  works  are  plainly  the  production  of  a  re- 
fined period.  They  are  therefore  the  production 
either  of  these  later  ages  of  refinement,^  or  of 
some  period  of  equal  refinement  in  antiquity.  Yet 
they  have  not  been  foxmed  in  any  period  to  which 
our  records  reach.  Their  existence  is  antecedent  to 
all  our  records.  They  are  the  Operation  of  a  re- 
moter age.  And  then  they  can  be  ascribed  only  to' 
ilie  Romans,  who  began  an  aera  of  refinement  in 
this  island,  that  was  terminated  by  the  Saxons,  and 

that 
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that  did  not  return  till  three  or  four  centuries 


ago. 


"  But  let  nve  confirm  my  reasoning  with  a  few 
facts.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  dispute  was  formerly 
maintained  between  Dr.  Gale  and  others,  concern- 
ing the  real  position  of  the  Roman  London,  whe- 
ther it  was  on  the  northern  or  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river.  The  dispute  was  a  very  frivolous  one. 
London  undoubtedly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  upon 
the  northern  ;  but  I  mean  to  turn  the  dispute  into 
its  right  channel.  And  I  can  demonstrate,  1  think, 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Komans,  from  tionie  incidents  that  came  out  in  the 
course  of  it. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,''  say^  an  antagonist 
of  Dr.  Gale's,  who  has  considered  the  ground  more 
attentively  than  any  other  author,  **  that  the  saga- 
<:ious  Romans  would  have  made  choice  of  so  noi- 
some a  place  for  a  station,  as  St.  George Vfields 
TOttst  then  have  been.  For,  to  me,  it  is  evident, 
that,  at  that  time,  those  fields  must  have  been 
overflowed  by  every  spring-tide,  For,  notwith- 
stauding  the  river's  being  at  present  confined  by 
^artificial  banks,  I  have  frequently,  at  spring-tides, 
seen  the  small  current  of  water,  which  issues  from 
the  river  Thames  through  a  common-sewer,  at  the 
Falcon,  not  only  fill  all  the  neighbouring  ditches, 
hut  also,  at  the  upper-end  of  Gravel-lane,  overflow 
its  banks  into  St.  GeorgeVfields.  And  considering 
that  above  a  twelfth  part  of  the  water  of  the  river 
is  denied  passage,  when  the  tide  sets  up  the  river, 
by  the  piers  and  starlings  of  London-bi idge  (it 
flowing,  at  an  ordinary  spring-tide,  upwards  of 
nineteen  inches  higher  on  the  east,  than  on  the  west 
side  of  the  said  bridge):  I  thinly  ^is  is  a  plain  indi- 
cation, that,  before  the  Thames  was  confined  by 
l)anks»  St.  George's-fields  mi^  have  been  consi- 

yo^.  ij^  B  b  derably 
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deRbly  under  water,  every  high  .tide;  fixi^  ihat 
part  of  the  said  fields,  called  Lambeth-^marsn,  was 
under  water  not  an  age  ago.  And,. upon  observa- 
tion, it  will  still  appear,  that,  before  the  exclusion 
pf  the  ri.ver,  it  must  have  b^^n  overflowed  by  most 
neap-tides."    McfUland^s  flisfory  of  fjondon^  p.  §. 

"  f  his  gives  us  sufficient  evidences,  that,  natU;. 
rally  and  originally,  the  large  level,  which  we  dle^ 
pominateSt.  GeorgeVfieJids,  wa?,  previously  to  the 
pmbankmeut  of  the  Tb^me^,  all  covered  with  the 
spreading  waters  of  the  tide,  at  every  eprijng.  Yet^ 
this  very  strand  pf  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  ac? 
tually  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Eomans  had 
hou^^es  upoi)  it ;  the  Romans  had  buryipgrgroupdji 
within  it.  *  }n  his- Campi§  quos  Sancti  Georgii 
plebs  vocat,*  says  pr.  Gale,  for  apother  purpose, 
*multa  Komanorum  numismata,  ppera  tesselata,* 
the  fine  floors  of  Roman^ parlours,  /  lateres,  et  rur 
dera,  subinde  deprehensa  sunt.  Ipse  urnam  raajqs^ 
culam,  o^sib^s  refertam,  nuper  redemi  a  fossoribus, 
qui,  non  prpcul  ab  hoc  Bi|rgo,%SouthwaFk,  *  ad 
Austrum,  mujtos  ^ios.  simul  erupruQt.'  j^ntoiiini 
Jtin.  p.  65. 

"This argument  may  be' pursued  still  further,  car: 
ried  over  the  very  site  qf  lSouthw:ar}c  itself,  and  exr 
tended  up^  to  Deptford,  and  Blackheath  beyond. 
All  these  are  ^  p^rtof  the  original  marshes  of  the 
Tham?^,  Sg^ithw^arkeven  stands  upon  what  is  pro-r 
perly  a  pa;-f  pf  St.  Gepjges  fields.  Yet  South w^rc 
:|s  expressly  mentioped  so  early  a?  i052,  and  began, 
undoubtedly,  mth  the  bridge,  which  is  noticed  ^Q 
^ajly  as  10|6  Ai}d,  as  Dn  Woodward  remarks,  'm 
opposition  to  Dr.  Galei's  discoveries  in  St.  GeorgeV 
JRelds,  ^*  There  haye  been  pther  lilje  antiquities  dis;- 
covered,  froni  th§t  pl^c^  onwards,  for  some  miles 
eastward,  near  the  Loc)c,  in  the  gardens  aloQg  the 
30uthside  of  Dep^fqi^-road,  ^  Uttle  beyppdDeptford^ 

•  '  *•       2  '  '  J  -  on 
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bii  JBlackheatli,  8tc. — I  haVe  now  in  my  custody  the 
liaiid  of  an  ancient  TercrtihuS,  tvitb  two  faces. — 
There  were  found  along  with  it  large  flat  bricks,  and 
othdr  antiquities,  that  were  unquestionably  Romanl 
AH  these  were  retrieved  about  twenty  ytars  since,  iii 
digging  in  Mr.  Cole's  gardens,  by  the  (Dept ford) 
lioad  mentioned  above.  I  have  seen,  likewise,  a  sim- 
pulum,  that  was  digged  up  near  ^few-cross.     And 
there  were,  several  years  ago,  discovered  two  lirns, 
and  five  or  six  of  those  yiolsj  that  are  usually  called 
Lachrymatories,   a  little  beypiid  EXeptford.    ,Nay, 
there  hath  been,  very  lately,  a  great  number  of  Urns, 
fltnd  other  things^  discovered  on  Blackheath.'* 

**  These  are  decisive  evidences,  that  the  wonder- 
Ail  work  of  embanking  the"^  river  was  projected  and 
executed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  that  magnificent  spirit,  which  ihtersected 
iSie*  surface  of  the  earth  witli  so  many  raised  ram- 
parts for  roadsl  The  Romani  first  began  it  in  St. 
George'sj-fields,  probably.  They  then  continued  it 
along  the  adjoining,  and  equally  shallow,  marshes 
of  thcTiver.  And  they  finally  corisummated.it,  T 
apprehend,  in  constructing  the  grand  sea-wall  along^ 
the  deep  fens  of  Essex.^ 

**  To  what  I  hayfe  thiiVsaid,  I  can  add  only  on^ 
thing'  more.  There  is/  I' remember,  in  Wren  s  Pa-, 
rentalia^  a  passage  upon  this  very  subject,  contain- 
ing* the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  W^ren  respecting^ 
it.  Tliere,  Sir  Christopher,  it  I  remember  right, 
extends  the  overflovv  of  the  tide  considerably  more' 
into  the  land  than  I  have  done.  But  he  attributes 
the  embankment,  as  I  do,  to  the  Romans ;  though 
he  has  not  appealed  to  that  striking  demonstration 
of  the  opinion,  the  British  state  of  St.  George's-^ 
fields,  8cc.  contrasted  with  the  Roman  condition  of 
them/' 

It 
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It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  todtscnht 
the  beauties  which  adorn  the  banks  of  this  noble 
river,  between  London  and  Windsor.  The  numerous 
villages,  and  magnificent  mansions  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  with  the  luxuriant  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country^  impress  the  mind  of  a  beholder 
with  a  scene  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed ; 
and  a  stranger  would  be  eoually  surprised  to.  see, 
not  only  the  prodigious  numoer  of  barges  and  boats 
continually  in  motion  above  London,  but  also  the 
amazing  fleets  that  constantly  lie  betow  it,  for  an 
extent  of  several  miles. 

It  is  to  its  situation  on  this  river  that  London 
iS|  in  a.  great  measure,  indebted  for  its  affluence,  its* 
harbour  being  of  such  extent,  that  it  can  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  shipping  than  any  other  harbour 
in  Europe,,  while  its  distance -from  the  sea  is  not 
onTy  a  security  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,, 
but  a  shelter  from  the  tempests,  which  more  ex- 
posed anchorages  are  liable  to.  It  was  with  a  view 
to  these  advantages,  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
commerce  and  wealth,  that,  when,  in  one  of  his- 
capricious  moods,  James  L  threatened  ah  alderman 
of  London  with  removing  the  seat  of  royalty,  the 
parliament,  &c.  from  the  capital,  the  citizen  replied^. 
**  Your  majesty  will,  at  least,  be  graciously  pleased 
to  leave  us  the  river  Thames." 

If,  with  these  natural  advantages  alone,  the 
Thames  was  of  such  importance  to  London,  how 
greatly  must  its  value  be  incres^ed  by  the  modern 
improvements  in  it.  The  vast  increase  of  trade  in 
the  port  of  London,  required  additional  conveni- 
ences for  loading  and  unloading  vessels;  and  hence 
the  various  extensive  docks  which  have  been  lately^ 
constructed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  were 
undertaken. 

Those 


.  Those  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  West  India 
trade  are  wholly  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  northern 
one  is  for  receiving  loaded  vessels  inwards :  it  co-> 
vers  an  extent  of  thirty  acres,  and  can  accommodate 
from  two  to  three  hundred  ships,  such  as  are  used 
in  that  trade,  at  one  time.  The  southern  one, 
which  is  appropriated  to  loading  vessels  outwards, 
occupies  only  a  space  of  twenty-four  acres.  ■  The 
openings  into  these  doclcs  are  at  Blackwall  and 
Limehouse,  and  there  is  an  extensive  range  of 
warehouses  all  round  them,  for  storing  West  India 
produce;  the  whole  of  which  must  now  be  landed 
here. 

South  from  these  docks,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to 
them,  is  a  canal  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  by  which 
ships  are  enabled  to  avoid  a  very  circuitous  pas- 
sage round  that  peninsula,  in  their  passage  up  and 
down  the  river,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum,  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk. 

The  Lx)ndon  or  Wapping  Docks  occupy  a  space 
of  ground,  extending,  in  a  line  with  RatcllfFe- 
highway,  from  Shadwell  to  Old  Gravel-lane,  and 
communicating  with  the  Thames^  at  the  Hermitage, 
Wapping  Old  Stairs,  and  Shadwell.  The  largest 
and  westernmost  dock  is  capable  of  receiving  five 
hundred  ships,  and  between  it  and  the  Thames  at 
Wapping,  is  a  smaller  dock  for  holding  small  craft, 
and  a  bason  for  the  same  purpose,  communicating 
with  the  river  at  the  Hermitage.  The  easternmost 
dock,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  is  to  be  named 
Shadwell  Dock,  and  willalso  be  provided  with  an 
outer  bason.  These  docks  will  also  be  surrounded 
with  warehouses. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  London,  over  the  Thames^  extends  from 
Coln-ditch,  above  Staines-bridgCi  in  the  west,  to 
Yenlet,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  old  deeds,  Yeuiand 

versu^ 


Verbis  m^H?,  iritlieeast,  arid  incliides  part  or  th<J 
rivers  Lea  and  Med  way.  And  hot  only  the  watet' 
of  the  Thames,  with  thcf  fish  therein,  belohgfe  t6 
the  city,  but  also  the  »6il  and  grbund  of  it,  as  dp* 
pears  from  the  following  memorandum  found  among* 
the  manuscripts  of  Burleigh,  lord  treasurer  in  Ihd 
reign  of  Queeri  Eliisabeth.  *'  Also,  fo*  proof  of  thef 
prince's  interest  in  rivers  flowing  fr6m  the  sea,  the 
Thames,  and  conservation  thereof  was  not  only  given 
to  the  city  of  London,  btit,  by  their  special  suit,  thd 
king  gave  therewithal  the  ground  and  soil  under  the 
saine:  ^vhereupori,  if  any  that  hath  a  housbor  land 
adjoining,  do  make  a  strand,  stairs,  or  such  tike, 
they  pay,  forthwith,  a  rent  to  the  city  of  Londoh, 
how  high  soever  they  be  above  the  loii^-iii^aLter* 
mark." 

The  lord  mayor  has  a  deputy,  or  substitute,  callerf 
the  water-bailiff,  whose  office  is  to  search  for,  and* 
punish  such  offenders  as  may  be  found'  infringing^' 
the  laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  river.  He 
also  holds  four  courts  of  conservancy  yearly,  in  the 
four  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and'Kent^ 
and  impannels  a  jury  of  each  county,  to  make  in- 
quisition of  all  offences  committed  on  the  said 
river,  in  order  to  proceed  against  those  w*ho  may' 
be  found  offending. 

These  privileges  of  the  city,  on  the  river,'  hrfvK 
been  repeatedly  confirmed,   as  well  by  letters' p4-' 
teiit  and  charters,  as  by  acts  of  parliament,'  and  de- 
cisions of  courts  of  justice. 

The  bed  of  this  fine  river  is  either  gtavelly  or^ 
clayey,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  through' 
which  it  flows,  and  it  produces,  in  different  parts 
of  its  course,  every  species  of  fish  found  in  the 
other  rivers  of  Britain,  except  four,  viz.  the  Bur-* 
bbt  the  Loach,  the  Spiny  Loach,  and  the  Samlet. 

The  account  of  the  Thames  cannot  be  better 
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closed  than  with  Sir  John  Denham's  qiost  admirar 
ble  description  of  this  river,  which,  for  justness  of 
^ntiment,  and  elegance  af  language,  has  never 
jbe^n  excelled,  and  possibly  never  equalled. 

My  .^ye  descending  from  the  hiU»  fiuireys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays: 
Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons. 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs» 
Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 
Tho'  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 
WThose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold ; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore  ; 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wiog. 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuing  spring. 
JTor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay  x 
JSiox  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave, 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 

go  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
le  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plowman's  toil : 
Buti  godlike,  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  ; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does, 
^orare  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd, 
But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind  ; 
When  he  to  boast,  or  to  disperse  his  stores 
Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow'rs 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  |ndies  ours; 
Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  want§^ 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plantij. 
So  that,  to  us,  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange, 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O,  could  1  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
T*ho*  deep,  yet  clear,  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full : 
Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast, 
'\Srho$p  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  currents  lo9t« 

The  communication  between  the  opposite  scores 
pf  the  Th^mctif^  ^t  I^ondon;  is  maintained  by  nieuns 
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of  thr<?e  stone  bridges,  a  description  of  which  is 
subjoined. 

The  oldest  is  London-bridge,  which  was  origi- 
nally built  of  wood,  but  at  what  period  is  not 
known ;  though  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the 
year  1016,  when  the  passage  of  Canute's  fleet  up 
the.,Thanies,  being  obstructed  by  the  bridge,  he 
caused  a  canal  to  be  mad^  round  the  south  end  of 
it,  for  conveying  his  vessels  further  up  the  river; 
and  subsequent  to  903,  when  Anlaf,  the  Dane, 
sailed  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Staines,  with  ninety- 
three  ships,  apd  ravag:ed  the  country  on  both 
sides. 

On  this  subject  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
quotes  the  authority  of  Bartholomew  Linsted,  alias 
Fowie,  the  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Overies  church, 
Southwark,  in  the  following  words:  '^  A  ferrie  bc^ 
ing  kept  in  the  place  where  now  the  bridgie  is  bpilded, 
at  length,  the  fe.rrinian  and  his  wife  deceasing,  left 
the  same  ferrie  Ito  their  only  daughter,  a  maiden, 
named  Marie,  which,  with  the  goods  left  by  her 
parents,  as  also  with  the.  profits  arising  of  the  said 
ferrie,  builded  a  house  of  sisters,  in  a  place  where 
now  standeth  the  east  part  of  St.  Mary  Overies 
church,  above  the  queere,  where  she  was  buried; 
unto  the  which  house  she  gave  the  oversight  and 
profits  of  the  ferric:  but  afterwards,  the  said  house 
of  sisters  being  convertei}  injto  a  college  of  priests, 
the  priests  builded  the  bridge  of  timber,  as  all  other 
the  great  bridges  of  this  land  wei'e,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  kept  the  same  in  good  reparations ;  till,  at 
length,  considering  the  great  charges  of  repairing 
the  same,  there  was,  by  ayd  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, and  others,  a  b^dge  bijilded  with  arches  of 
stone." 

More  modern  writers,  however,  discredit  this 
ficcount  of  the  foundatign  of  London-bridge,  and 
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6tAtt  a#eet  to  doubt  th6  existence  of  a  religious 
house  in  Southwark,  so  early  as  the  Conquest ;  but 
a  confirmation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  ah  6^- 
tract  from  Domesday-book,  inserted  in  Bishop 
Tanner's  Notitia  Ecclesiastica,  which  tuns  thus, 
**  Sudrie  Terra  Episc.  Baiocencis.  Ipse  Episcopus 
habet  in  Sudwercke  unum  Monasterium,  ett.'* 
whence  it  is  clear,  that  a  monastery  did  exist  there 
at  that  titoe. 

This  wooden  bridge  was,  in  a  great  measure,  de* 
strojred  by  fire,  in  the  year  1136,  arid,  notwith- 
standing the  reparations  then  made,  it  was  in  so 
ruinous  a  condition,  in  the  year  1163,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  build  a  bridge  of  stone ;  the 
superth tendance  of  which  was  given*  to  Peter,  the 
curate  or  minister  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  who 
was  then  a  person  of  the  highest  reputation  for  his 
skill  in  architecture. 

The  ancient  wooden  bridge  abutted  on  Botolph'^ 
wharf,  but  the  new  bridge  of  stone  was  ordered  to 
be  built  a  little  fkrther  to  the  westward  ;  and  a  tax 
upon  wool  having  been  granted,  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  this  great  undertaking,  a  vul- 
gar error  arose  from  that  circumstance,  that  the 
bridge  was  built  upon  woolpacks. 

It  appears  from  undoubted  authority,  that,  either 
through  death,  or  the  infirmities  attendant  on  a 
very  advanced  age,  Peter,  the  curate  of  Colechurch, 
was  prevented  from  finishing  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken ;  for,  among  the  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  which  that  monarch 
recommends:  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London, 
one  Isenbert,  as  a  proper  person  to  complete  the 
said  bridge. 

Notwithstanding  this  royal  recommendation  of 
Isenbert,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  citizens  ac- 
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(?epted'lH3  services,  in  the  rebuilding  their  hiidgef 
for  none  of  our  historians  make  mention  ofhiu\  a* 
the  architect,  and  it  is  well  known,  that  aftCF 
Peter  of  Colechurch,  the  care  of  this  work  wa* 
GommLtted  to  Serle  Mercer,  William  Almaine,  and 
Benedict  Botewrite,  merchants  of  London,  under 
wh-jse  inspection  the  first  stone  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1209. 

While  Peter  of  Colechurch  had  the  superintend* 
ance  of  the  work,  he,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a 
chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  ninth'  pier  from  the 
north  end,  and. endowed  it  for  two  priests,  four 
clerks,  &c.     This  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  ta 
St.  Thomas,  was  a  beautiful  arched  Gothic  struc- 
ture, sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  and  fourteen  in  height.     It  was  paved  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  m  the  middle  was  a 
sepulchral  monument^   under  which   it  was  sup- 
posed Peter  of  Colechurch  was  buried.    Clusters  of 
&mall  pillars  arose  at  eq^ual  distances  on  the  sides,, 
and  bending  over  the  roof,  met  in  the  center  of  the 
arch,  where  they  were  bound  togetlier  by  large 
flowers  cut  in  the  same  stone :  between  these  pillars, 
were  the  windows,  which  were  arcl^ed,  and  afforded 
a  view  of  the  Thames  on  each  side.     It  had  an  en- 
trance from  the  river,  as  well  as  from  the  street, 
froni  which  last  there  was  a  despent  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  winding  round  a  pillar.    This  venerable 
cxlifice  remained  nearly  in  its  original  form  till  the 
total  demolition  of  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  above 
fifty  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  belonged  to  the 
occupiers  of  a  dwelling-house  erected  above  it,  by 
whom  it  had  been  converted  into  a  warehouse. 

In  the  year  1280,  this  bridge  had,  from  various 
accidents,  become  so  ruinous,  that  Edward  !• 
granted  a  brief  to  the  keeper  of  it  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  his  subjects  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
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towards  repairing  it;  besides  which,  he  caused  let- 
ters to  be  circulated  to  the  clergy  of  all  degrees, 
earnestly  pressing  them  to  contribute  to  so  lauda- 
We  a  work  :  but  this  method  of  raising  mpney  not 
proving  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses,  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  year  following,  granted  his  letters  pa- 
tent, for  taking  a  toll,  to  be  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  agitation,  the  ruin  of 
the  bridge  was  completed,  by  five  of  the  arches 
being  totally  carried  away  by  the  ice  and  floods, 
after  a  severe  frost  and  deep  snow,  in  the  year 
1282- 

There  are  no  farther  records  of  the  state  of  this 
bridge,  until  the  year  1426,  when  a  <hawbridge, 
which  at  first  had  a  tower  on  the  north  side,  and 
vas  so  contrived  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  ships 
ioaded  with  provisions  to  Queenhithe,  as  well  as  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  an  enemy,  was  begun  to  be 
4}uilt  But  about  ten  years  after,  two  of  the  arches 
at  the  south  end,  together  with  the  Bridge-gate, 
ftll  down,  and,  the  ruins  being  suffered  to  remain, 
one  of  the  locks,  or  passages  for  the  water,  was  al- 
most rendered  useless ;  whence  it  received  the  name 
of  the  Rock-lock,  an4  it  is  frequently  taken  for  a 
natural  rock. 

From  that  time,  the  buildings  on  the  bridge  in- 
creased slowly;  for,  in  1471,  when  the  Bastard 
Eauconhridge  besieged  it,  there  were  no  more  than 
thirteen  bouses,  besides  the  gate,  and  a  few  other 
buildings  erected  upon  it. 

In  Stow's  time,  however,  both  sides  Avere  built 
up,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  regular  street, 
there  being  only  three  openings,  secured  with  stone 
walls  and  iron  raiFs,  to  afford  a  prospect  up  and 
dpwn  the  river.  These  were  over  three  of  the  widest, 
iircbes,  usually  called  the  navigable  locks, 
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Tliis  was  the  state  of  the  bridge  till  the  year 
1632 ;  in  which  ye^r,  on  the  13th  af  February,  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  a  needle^makerX  mear 
St.  Magnuses  church,  which  burnt  down  two  and 
forty  houses  on  the  Iwridge;  an  accident,  whick 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  wa^ 
ter,  the.  Thames  being  almost  frozen  over  at  the 
time. 

The  bridge  remained  in  this  ruinous  condition 
for  several  years,  owing  to  the  confuskm  of  tkc 
state,  which  interrupted  the  peace  and  government 
of  the  city,  and  put  a  jstop  to  all  improyemeatsj 
but  at  length,  in  the  years  1645  and  l646,  several 
houses,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge,  were 
rebuilt  with  timber,  in  a  strong  and  bandaome 
manner^ 

The  bridge  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  its 
ruinous  condition,  when  ik  again  suffered  in  thfi 
general  conflagration  of  the  city^  in  l6€6;  by 
which  all  the  buildings^  except  a  few  at  the  sputk 
end,  erected  at  thfi  first  building  of  the  bridge, 
were  totally  consumed,  and  the  stone  work  received 
so  much  damage^  that  it  cost  fifteen  hundred  poimdi 
to  repair  it. 

This  was  no  sooner  accom{>Hshed,  than  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  tenants  offered  to  take  buUdia^ 
leases  for  sixty-one  years,  and  to  build  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner ;  which  proposal  being  agreed  tov 
the  whole  of  the  north  end  was  covered  with  bouses 
four  stories  high,  with  a  street  twenty  feet  wide  be- 
tween, in  less  than  five  years  ;  after  whieh,  the  old 
buildings  at  the  south  end  were  rebuilt  in  the  same 
manner. 

At  length,  the  city  became  sensible  of  the  incQib> 
venience  of  not  having  a  footway,  which  had  occa^ 
sioned  the  loss  of  many  lives,  from  the  number  of 
carriages  continually  passing;  and  the  building 
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leases  being  exph^d,  a  plan  was  projected  for  re* 
building  the  street,  with  a  colonnade  on  each  side, 
by  which  foot-passengers  might  pass  in  security, 
and  be  also  sheltered  from  tlie  weather;  and  this 
was  partly  carried  into  execution  at  the  north-<ast 
cnd^ 

lit  the  year  1746j  however,  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
denncn,  and  common-council,  considering  themany 
fires  that  were  lost  through  the  narrowness  of  the 
arches,  and  the  enormoms  size  of  the  starlings^ 
which  took  up  one  fourth  of  the  water-way,  and 
occasioned  the  fall,  at  low  water,  to  be  no  less  than 
five  ieelv  as  well  as  the  great  expense  of  repairing 
the  bridge,  which  for  several  years  had  amounted 
to  two  Uiousand  piounds  per  annum,  came  to  a  re- 
*  solution  to  take  down  the  h(xises  entirely,  and  to 
widen  one  or  more  of  the  arches. 

An  act  of  parliament  for  the  above  purposes  be- 
ing obtained,  in  the  year  17^^61,  orders  were  imme* 
diately  givett  for  taking  down  the  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  bridge,  and  a  temporary  wooden  bridge 
was  erected  upon  the  western  starlings,  for  the  pas- 
flilge  of  carriages  as  well  as  persons  on  foot,  till  the 
intended  aheratioi^  were  completed.  This  tempos 
raiy  bridge,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  interruption  to  the  com» 
mimication  was  not  of  long  continuance,  the  da* 
mage  being  repaired  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Aoo** 
ther  act  of  parliament  was  shortly  after  jsossed,  for 
granting  the  city  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to- 
wards carrying  on'  the  work,  which  was  completed 
in  a  short  time,  as  it  now  appears;  the  two  center 
arches  of  the  old  bridge  having  been  thrown  into 
one,  for  the  convenience  of  vessels  passing  through. 

The  length  of  this  bridge  is  nine  hundred  and 

fifteen  feet,  and  it  is  forty-five  feet  broad.  On  each 

inde  is  a  spacious  foot  pavement,  adorned  with 
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liandsome  balustrades,  M'hich  support  a  suificient 
number  of  lamps  for  enlightening  the  bridge  by 
night. 

By  a  survey  of  the  bridge,  made  in  the  year  17S0, 
it  appeared,  diat  the  exterior  part  of  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  the  stone  piers  are  laid,  consisted  of 
huge  piles  of  timber,  driven  close  together,  on  the 
top  of  which  were  laid  large  planks,  ten  inches  iii 
thickness,  whereupon  the  bases  of  the  stone  piers 
wfere  laid,  three  feet  below  the  starlings,  and  nine 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

It  likewise  appeared,  that  the  lowermost  layers 
of  the  original  stones  were  bedded  in  pitch,  in* 
stead  of  mortar,  which  appears  to  have  been  done  - 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  water  from  damaging 
the  work,  till  it  was  advanced  above  the  high-water  • 
mark ;  for  the  modern  method  of  building  within 
a  caissoon,  as  hath  been  successively  practised  at 
the  erecting  of  the  bridges  at  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars,  was  then  totally  unknown. 

A  plan  has  been  lattely  suggested  for  removing 
London-bridge,  and  supplying  its  place  with  a  cast- 
iron  bridge,  of  6ne  arch  only,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  upwards:  many 
well-informed  persons,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from 
permitting  the  M'ater  to  have  a  more  rapid  course 
downwards,  would  more  than  counterbalance  all 
its  advantages. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge,  under  the  first 
five  arches,  are  fixed  the  water-works  for  supplying 
the  city  with  Thames-water.  These  were  first  pro- 
jected by  a  Dutchman,  named  Mprice,  in  the  year 
1582:  they  were  afterwards  improved  by  Mr.  Sero* 
cold,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and, 
since  that  time,  by  Mr.  Hadley,  who  rendered  them 
far  superior  to  the  celebrated  water*engine  at  Marli. 

The 
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The'whfcls,  which  are  placed  under  the  arches,  are 
moved  by  the  stream  of  the.tide,  and  force  the  wa- 
ter into  a  reservoir  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  ia 
height/  ,  The  quantity  they  raise  in  the  course  of 
9^.  day,  exceeds  forty-six  thousand  hogsheads,  and 
it  is  conveyed  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
city  by  means  of  wooden  pi[>es.  There  is  a  very 
accurate  description  of  the  machinery  in  Desagu-* 
liar's  Mathematics.  The  Boi^ough  is  supplied  with 
water  by  similar  works,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
bridsre,  / 

The  next  in  seniority  is  Westminster-bridge^ 
which,  though  not  within  the  city  of  London,  shall 
be  described  here,  in  prder  to  keep  the  whole  ia 
one  chapter. 

-  An  act  of  parliatfient  was  parsed  in  the  year  17 36, 
for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Thames,  from  New 
Palace-yard,  Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  ia 
the  county  of  Surrey.  This  act  was  not  obtained 
yithout  great  oppoj^ition  from  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tapts  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  Borough ;  and 
also  from,  the  watermen  of  the  Thames ;  but  private 
intereslt  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  public  advan- 
tage, and  this  great  undertaking  was  carried  into 
effect,  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  ballast-men  of  the  Trinity-house  were  em- 
ployed, to  open  a  large  hole,  for  the  foundation  of 
the  first  pier,  to  the  depth  of  five  feet  under  the 
bed  of  the  river;  and  this  being  finished  and  level- 
led at  the  bottom  it  was  kept  clear  by  a  proper  in- 
closure  of  strong  piles-  In  the  mean  time,  a  strong 
qa^e  of  oak,  called  a  caissoon,  was  prepared,  of  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  intended  pier  in  the 
clear;  this  was  made  water-proof,  and,  .  being 
brought  over  the  place,  was  secured  within  the 
piles^ 

In 
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Jo  this  wooden  case  the  first  stone  was  laid  oA 
tUe  29th  of  January,  1738-9,  by  the  then  Earl  of 
Pemb!?oke.  The  c^ssoon  was  above  the  high  wa- 
ter mark,  and,  sinking  gradually  by  the  weigivt  of 
the  prodigious  blocks  of  stone,  the  men  could  work 
below  the  level  of  the  water,  as  conveniently  as  011 
dry  ground.  Thus  the  middle  pier  was  first  formed, 
ai  were  all  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  and,  wbea 
finished,  the  sides  of  the  caissoon  being  taken  asun** 
der,  the  stone  work  appeared  entire. 

The  last  stone  of  the  bridge  was  laid  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1750,  by  Thomas  Lediard,  Esq.  in 
presence  of  several  of  the  comrftissioncrs ;  and,  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  it  was  opened  by  a  procession  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  chief  ar* 
tificers  of  the  work,  and  a  great  number  of  specta- 
tors, preceded  by  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  &c. 

Westminster  Bridge  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world*  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Labelye,  a  Swiss  architect,  and  consists  of  thirteen' 
semi-circular  arches,  besides  a  very  small  one  at 
each  end.  The  ascent  to  it  is  very  easy,  and  there 
is  a  semi- octangular  recess  over  every  pier,  witk 
benches  in  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  passeri-^ 
gers.  Twelve  of  them  are  covered  over  bead  with 
semi-domes,  viz.  the  two  middle  and  two  extreme 
ones  on  each  sideC  These  recesses  are  supported  by 
solid  buttresses  rising  from  the  foundations,  whicb 
form  the  angular  extremities  of  the  piers  below. 
Over  the  central  arch  are  pedestals  in  the  balus-^ 
trades,  intended  for  groups  of  ornamental  figures, 
which  were  never  carried  into  execution.  The  di- 
iwensions  of  this  noble  structure  are  as  follow : 
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The  whole  length  of  the  bridge        *  .       *     1223 
Width  of  the  center  arch  *        •        *        76 

The  rest  decrease  tegularly  four  feet  in  width 

on  each  side 
The  width  of  the  two  small  &rches>  at  the 

abutments,  is  each  about  -  -         20 

Width  of  the  raised  footways,  on  each  side  7 

Hei|;hth  of  the  balustrade'  withiri,  six  feet 

nine  inches. 

At  the  sides  of  each  abutment  there  are  large 
flights  of  steps  down  to  the  river,  for  the  embark- 
ing and  landing  of  goods  and  passengers. 

The  foundation  of  this  bridge  is  laid  on  a  solid 
and  firm  mass  of  gravel,  Which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  but  at  a  much  greater  depth 
on.  the  Sui;rey  than  the  Westminster  side ;  and  this 
inequality  of  the  ground  required  the  heights  of 
the  several  piers  to  be  very  different,  as  some  have 
Itbeirfoundations  laid  at  five  feet,  and  others  at  four** 
teen  feet,  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  piers  are . 
all  four  feet  wider  at  their  foundation  than  at  the 
top,  and  are  founded  on  the  bottoms  of  the  before* 
mentioned  caissoons. 

.  The  materials  of  the  piers  are  much  superior  to 
those  commonly  used  on  such  occasions ;  the  in-» 
«ide  is  generally  filled  up  with  chalk,  small  stonesy 
or  mbbifth ;  but  here,  all  the  piers  are  the  same 
whhin  a»  without,  and  consist  of  solid  blocks  of 
Portlwd  stone,  matiy  of  which  are  four  or  five  tons 
weight,  and  none  less  tlian  a  ton,  except  the  closers, 
or  smaller  ones,  intended  for  fastening  the  others, 
bttc  of  which  is  placed  between  every  four  of  the 
larger  ones.  These  blocks  are  perfectly  well  wrought 
fov  unttiDg ;  they  are  laid  in  Dutch  terrace,  and 
fastened  together  with  iron  craoips  run  in  Avith 
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lead.  All  the  iron  work  is,  however,  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  so  situatied  as  fiot  to  ^  in  the  least 
aiffiected  by  the  water. 

The  soffit  of  every  arch  is  turned  and  built  quite 
through,  the  same  as  the  fronts,  with  large  Portland 
blocks,  over  which  is  built,  bounded  in  by  the  Port- 
land, another  arch  of  Purbeck  stone,  four  or  five 
times  thicker  on  the  r^ins  than  over  the  key ;  so 
calculated,  that,  by  the  help  cf  this  secondary  arch, 
together  with  the  incumbent  load  of  materials,  all 
the  parts  of  every  arch  are  in  equilibrio:  thus  each 
arch  can  stand  singly,  without  affectiBg  or  being 
affected  by  any  of  the  fliers.  Between  every  two 
arches  there  is  also  a  drain,  so  contrived  as  to  carr^ 
off  the  water  and  filth,  whicli  in  time  might  pene- 
trate, and  accumulate,  in  those  places,  to  the  great 
detriment  odF  the  building. 

Thaugb  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  laying 
the  foundation  deep  in  the  gravel,  and  using  every 
pFobable  method  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the 
piers,  yet  all  this  was  in  some  degree  ineffectual ; 
for  one  of  them  sunk  so  considerably,  when  the 
work  was  near  oonvpleted,  as  to  retard  the  finishing 
ita  considerable  time.  This  gave  the  highest  sa^ 
tisfaction  to  those  who  had  opposed  the  work;  but 
the  commissioners  immediately  ordered  the  arch, 
ea  the  side  where  it  bad  been  sunk,  to  be  taken 
4own,  and  tlien  caused  the  base  of  tlic  pier  to  bs 
loaded  with  an  incredible  weight  of  irpn  canooii; 
till  allthe  settlement  that  could  be  forcedr  was  made. 
After  this  the  arch  was  rebuilt,  and.  has  ever  since 
Veen  equally  secure  with  the  rest. 

The  time  this  bridge  took  building  was  eleven 
years  and  nine  months;  a  very  short  period,  coif-» 
sidering  tlie  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  the  pro^ 
digious  quantity  of  stone  made  use  of,  hewn  out  of 
tlu;  quany^  and  brought  by  sea,  the  interruptions 

.  of 


of  mttety  the  damage  frequently  doho  by  the  ic^ 
to  the  piles  and  scanbldiitg:,  and  the  uhaivoidablct 
interruptions  occasioned  twice  a  day  by  the  tide, 
-which^  foF  two  years  together,  redtieed  (lie  tiwff  of 
labour  to  only  fire  boars  a  day. 

The  whole  expeDse  of.  ejecting  this  bridge 
amoimted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  tl^ou* 
sand  five  hundred  pounds;  a  fmrt  of  >#hich  was 
raised  by  different  lotteries,  and  the  rest  granted 
by  parliament. 

Betweea  London  and  Westminfitter  Bridges  is 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  built  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 

EarliamenI  passed  in  the  beginnit^  t)f  the  year  1756, 
y  wkicltthe  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  donimon- 
council  were  empowered  to  erect  a  bridge,  and  to 
levy  a  toU  on  all  carviages,  horses,  and  foot-passen- 
gers, crossing  i^  for  defraying  the  expense. 

A  conimrttee  was  shortly  after  appointed'  to  ret« 
ceive  plans  and  proposalis  for  the  undertaking,  and 
to  superintend  its  execution,  \^ho,  after  examining 
several  desiglls,  gave  the  preference  to  that  pro- 
duced by  Mr-  Mylne;  and  the  first  pile  was  driven 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1760. 

The  preparations  for  the  cotnmei^ctrheiit  of  the 
building  were  carried  on  with  such  alacrity,  that, 
on  the  SJst  of  October  fb^llowiiig,  the  first  stone 
was  laid,  at  the  UDorth  end  of  the  ^id^,.  by  tHelorif 
mayor,  in  presence  of  the  bridge  conimitlee,  and  a 
considerable  nunilier  of  cit2z:ei6s.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  his  lordship's  striking  the  stone 
with  a  mallet,  the  officers,  at  the  same  time,  FayUig 
on  it  the  city  sword  and  mace.  Several  geid^iii}'^ 
ver,  and  ex^per  coins  of  the  late  kroig  wetedi^posited 
itnder  the  stone;  as  was  aliso  a  largt^tin  pifatfc^idir 
whicfa^  by  ordec  of  the  court  of  cioaaaiiDii-coiiiicH^ 

wa« 
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iras  engraved  a  Latin  inscription ;  of  which  the 
foUojiring  is  a  translation : 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1760, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  most  auspicious  reign  of 

GEORGE  the  Third, 

Sir  Thomas  Chittt,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor, 

laid  the  first  stone  of  this  Bridge, 

Undertaken  by  the  Commonr Council  of  London 

(In  the  height  of  an  extensive  war), 

for  the  public  accommodation, 

and  ornament  of  the  city; 

.  Robert  My  LNE  being  the  Architect. 

And  that  there  may  remain  to  posterity 

£r  monument  of  this  city's  affection  to  the  man, 

who,  by  the  strength  of  his  genius, 

the  steadiness  of  his  mind, 

and  a  kind  of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and 

spirit 
(under  the  Divine  fiivour 
and  fortunate  auspices  of  Geouge  the  Second), 
recovered,  augmented,  and  secured 
The  British  Empire, 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
And  restored  the  ancient  reputation 
.'}-!<  and  influence  of  his  country 

'.      •'   :    amongst  the  nations  of  Europe, 
l^heiCitizefas of  London  have  unanimously  voted  thia 
i    ''  i  Bridge  to  he  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
/..>  WILUAM  PITT. 


'^.i  ' 


.  ^hib  /bridge,  which  was  completed  in  the  year 
17699'h  a  very  convenient  and  majestic  structure* 
}t  is  all  of  stooe,'  and  consists  of.  qine  arches, 
vhich  Jieinffi  elliptical,  the  apertures  for  navigation 
gr^  lorgei  nrhile  the  bridge  itself,  when  viewed  fiom 

the 
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the  %vater,  appears  very  low.    The  dimensions  of  it 
are  as  follow : 

Ft.  In. 
L,ength  of  the  bridge  from  wharf  to  wharf  995 
Width  of  the  central  arch  -  -  100 

1Q8 
03 

ing  from  the  central  ones  towards  the  y  g^ 
shores  -  -  -  -J  ^^ 

Width  of  the  carriage- way  -  -    28 

'Width  of  the  raised  foot- ways  on  each  side      7 
Heighth  of  the  balustrade  on  the  inside    -    ^4  10 

Over  each  pier  of  the  bridge  is  a  recess,  or  bal- 
cony, supported  below  by  two  Ionic  pillars,  and 
two  pilasters,  which  stand  on  a  semi-circular  pro- 
jection of  the  pier,  above  high-water  mark.  These 
pillars  give  an  agreeable  lightness  to  the  appearance 
of  the  bridge  on  either  side.  The  bridge  spread^ 
open  at  the  extremities,  the  footways  rounding  off 
on  each  side,  by  which  an  agreeable  and  useful  ac- 
cess is  formed  on  the  approach  of  it.  At  each  end 
are  two  flights  of  stone  steps,  defended  by  iron 
raib,  for  the  conveniency  of  taking  water. 

The  wooden  frames  on  which  the  arches  of  this 
bridge  were  turned,  were  very  ingeniously  contrived 
for  strength  and  lightness,  allowing  a  free  passage 
for  boats  under  them  while  standing.  A  curious 
model  of  one  of  the  arches  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  in 
mahogany,  showing  the  construction  of  the  wood 
work  tinder  it,  with  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
below,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Though  the  general  construction  of  this  bridge' 
merits  great  praise,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  tne 
inconvenient  height  of  the  balustrades  preventsthe 
foot-passenger  from  having  any  prospect  of  the 
river,  either  through  or  over  them. 

3  During 
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During  the  time  employed  in  erecting  this  bridge^ 
a  temporary  wooden  one  was  kid  over  the  river^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  toU^  by  which  ^  considerable  ram 
was  raised  while  the  work  was  carrying  on,  and  ft 
great  accumulation  of  debt  prevented.  This  prui- 
dent  mestsure,  yfiih  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
bridge  committee,  in  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nues ^.rising  from  the  toll,  enabled  them  to  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  the  building  in  lea»  than  twenty 
years  after  it  was  finished,  with  a  tbU  less  than  half 
what  they  were^  allowed  to  take  by  act  of  p^Iia*^ 
ment 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

Of  the  civil  Government  of  the  City  of  London. — Afo* 
gistrates.-^^Officers.^-^CourtSn-'^^CeremQnies  to  be  ob» 
served  ky  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  on 
particular  Occasions^ 

No  authentic  documents  are  in  existence  to  show 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  government  of  London, 
during  the  time  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  and  Saxons ;  and  as,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  Danish  yoke,  they  made  no  other  use  of 
it  but  as  a  place  of  security  to  fly  to^  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, for  shelter  and  defence;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  probability  thc^t  a  regular  government  existed 
dunng  that  period.  At  length,  in  886,  Alfred  hav* 
ing  dislodged  these  freebooters,  rebuilt  the  city  iu 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  it  bad  formerly 
been,  and  convmitted  the  government  of  it  to 
Ethelred,  I>uk6  of  Mercia,  as  was  noticed  in  vol.  I. 

p.  2«. 

From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, no  mention  is  made  or  the  names  or  functions 
of  the  municipal  officers,  though  it  is  evident  that 
London  had  a  government  and  privileges  peculiar 
to  itself,  before  the  reign  of  the  last-named  king, 
from  some  fragments  of  a  charter  granted  by  him, 
and  addressed  to  the  portgrave,  whereby  all  the 
ancient  customs  and  usages  were  confirmed,  and 
others  were  added. 

This  title  of  Portgrave,  or  Portreve,  in  its  more 
confined  sense,  belonged  to  an  officer  appoti^tecj 
by  the  king,   whose  duty  it  wa*  to  collect  the 

public 
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public  imposts  of  a  commercial  port;  but  Itom 
this  charter,  and  that  of  William  the  Conqueror 
(vol.  I,  p.  43),  the  portreve  of  London  appears 
to  have  been  also  at  the  head  of  its  civil  govern^ 
mentk 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  the  appellation  of 
portreve  gave  way  to  that  of  mayor,  which  is  a  va- 
riation of  the  word  maire^  a  derivativefrom  the  La* 
tin  major,  wherewith  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rouen, 
the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  was  dig- 
nified. 

In  the  year  1213,  the  citizens  of  London  ob-^ 
tained.  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  mayor, 
but  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  be  presented 
annually  to  the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  his  jus* 
tice,  to  be  sworn  into  his  office. 

These,  and  the  other  elections  for  city  officers, 
were,  at  first,  made  tumultuously,  by  all  the  citi- 
zens, without  distinction ;  but  this  giving  rise  to 
great  disturbances,  the  magistrates  were  afterwards 
chosen  by  a  select  number,  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  fewer,  out  of  each  ward ;  and  this  select 
number  was  called  the  commonalty.  This  mode  of 
election  by  delegates  continued  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  or,  perhaps,  earlier,  to  that  of  Edward 
I V.  in  whose  reign  the  elections  were  made  by  the 
liverymen  of  the  respective  companies ;  which  me- 
thod has  continued  ever  since,  and  is  established  by 
act  of  parliament.  By  virtue  of  this  authority  the 
livery  assemble  annually,  on  Michaelmas  day,  at 
Guildhall,  for  that  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  election,  the  new  lord  mayor,  ac- 
companied by  tiie  recorder  and  several  of  the  alder- 
Qien,  is  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  his  ma- 
jesty's representative,  for  his  approbation,  Avithout 
which  the  person  elected  has  no  legal  authority  to 

execute 
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ixecote  the  office;  but  this  beitig  obtained,  he  is, 
oil  the  8tb  of  November,  nw&rn  into  the  office  of 
mayotf  at  Ouildbalt,  and,  the  next  day,  before  the 
Earon9  of  the  Exchequer,  at  Westminster.  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  being 
the  day  on  which  the  lord  mayor  elect  eaters  upon: 
hh  office,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  repair  to  his 
residence,  from  whence  they  attend  him  to  Guiid* 
halt,  in  a  procession  formed  by  coaches^  which^ 
about  noon,  proceed  to  the  Three-crane-stairs^ 
where  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and 
sherifi?,  go  on  boaid  the  city  barge,  attended  by 
several  corporations  of  the  citizens,  in  their  for- 
malities, and  stately  barges,  elegantly  adorned  with 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  flags  and  pendants ; 
and  thence  proceed  to  Westminster,  forming  a 
grand  and  magnificent  appearance. 

The  ceremony  being  over  at  Westminster,  the 
procession  returns  by  water  to  Blackfriars-bridge, 
whence  the  lifvery  of  many  of  the  city  companies, 
preceded  by  colours  and  bands  of  music,  march  to* 
their  stands,  which  are  erected  on  the  sides  of  the 
streets  through  which  his  lordship  is  to  pass^ 

When  the  lord  mayor  lands  at  Blackfriars,  he  is 
received  by  the  artillery  company,  a  military  body, 
composed  principally  of  young  citizens,  who  take 
the  lead  of  the  procession,  and  are  followed  by  the 
eompany  to  which  Wis  lordship  belongs :  after  these 
come  some  others  of  the  city  companies,  among 
whom,  that  of  the  Armourers  frequently  attends, 
preceded  by  a  person  on  horseback^  dressed  in  po- 
lished armour.  Next  march  the  lord  mayor's  oifi- 
Cers  and  servants,  followed  by  his  lordship  in  the 
city  state-coach ;  and  after  him  come  the  aldermen, 
recoixlef,  sherHFs,  chamberlain,  common-seijeant, 
Cowtt-clerk,  etc;  in  their  several  carriages  and 
splendid  equipages ;  and  in  this  manner  they  pro^ 

t6l.  in.  EC  ceed 
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ceed  to  GuildbaU,  where  an  etegant  entertainment 
is  provided  The  procession  being  over,  the  sevje- 
ral  companies  repair  to  their  respective  halls,  where 
they  are  sumptuously  entertained. 

On  all  public  occasions  the  lord  mayor  is  clothed, 
according  to  the  season,  either  in  scarlet  or  purple 
robes,  richly  furred,  with  a  velvet  hood,  and  golden 
chain,  or  collar  of  S.  S.  with  a  rich  jewel  appendant. 
When  he  goes  abroad  in  his  state  coach,  the  macer 
bearer  sits  upon  a  stool,  in  the  middle,  facing  one 
of  the  windows,  and  the  sword-bearer  upoa  anotbeiT' 
stool,  opposite  the  other;  and  when  on  foot,  his^ 
train  is  supported  by  a  page,  and  the  n\ace  and 
sword  are  carried  before  him. 

The  principal  officers  belonging  to  the  lord 
mayor,  for  ^he  support  of  his  dignity,  are,  Ithe 
sword-bearer,  the  comnwn  hunt,  common  crier,, 
and  water-bailiflP,  who  have  all  great  salaries  or  per- 
quisites, with  each  the  title  of  Esquire.  He  ha& 
also  three  serjeant  carvers,  three  Serjeants  of  the 
chamber,  a  serieant  of  the  channel,  two  yepmen  of 
the  chamber,  tour  yeomeuof  the  water-side,  a  yea-, 
man  of  the  channel,  an  under  water-bailiff,  six 
young  men  waiters,  three  meal-wdghers,  two  yeo- 
men of  the  \vood-wharf,  an  officer  called  a  foreign 
taker,  and  the  city  marshals.  There  are,  besides 
these,  seven  gentlemens'  men ;  as,  the  sword-bearer'S: 
man,  the  common  hunt's  two  men,  the  common 
crier's  man,  and  the  carver's  three  men. 

Nine  of  the  foregoing  officers  have  liveries  of 
the  lord  mayor,  viz.  the  sword-bearer  and  his  man, 
the  three  carvers,  and  the  four  yeomen  of  the  water- 
side. All  the  rest  have  liveries  from  the  chamber) 
of  London. 

Although  the  office  of  lord  mayor  is  elective,  it 
may  be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure,  perpetual; 
for  his  power  does  not  cease  on  the  death  of  the 

,    J      king 
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Icinff.  When  this  circtntistance  happens,  the  lord 
mayor  is  tjie  principal  officer  in  the  kingdom, 
ai>d  takes  his  place  accordingly  in  the  privy-coun- 
-cil^  until  the- new  king  is  proclaimed  ;  in  proof  of 
wbieh,  when  James  I.  was- invited  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England,  Robert  Lee, 
•the  tiwn  lord  mayor,  signed  the  invitation  before 
all  the^re^.officer^  of  state  and  the  nobility.  His 
power* is  very  considerable :;  for  he  is  not  only  the 
«itrg^»  ^pepreseotative  in  the  civil  government  of 
-the  city,,  but  also  first  commissioner  of  the  lieu- 
itenancy,  perpetual  coroner,  and  escheator,  within 
4:h6  city  ^Ikodlibeities  of  .London^  and.  the  Borough 
loftSaath^t^curk,  chief  justice  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  iga^l  delivery  of)  Newgate,  judge  of  the  court 
jof  wardmote  .at  the  election  of  an  alderman,  conser«- 
rv:tftoir  of  the  riviers  Thames  and  Medway,  perpetual 
•"Conrmissioner ia  allaffains  relating  to  the  river  Lea^ 
and  chief  biitler  of  the. kingdom  at  all  coronations. 
ilealso  sits  every  tnbrning  at  the  mansion-house, 
:to'idetbi*aiine  any  difiereuces  that  may  happen 
lamong  the  citizens,^  and  to  do  the  other  business  in*- 
xudentto  laia  office  of  chief  magistrate! 

Tlte  person  of  the  lord  mayor  is  inviolable,  and 
it  is  at htghft crime  to  assault  or  resist  him.  Thus, 
do  tHLe  y^ar  1339,  in  the.mayoralty  of  Andrew  Au- 
lirey^  he,  irith  some  of. his  servants,  being  assaulted 
!}&* a  popular  tumult,  beaded  by  two  persons  of  the 
names  of  Haunsart  and  Brewere,  these  two  ring- 
leaders were  apprehended  and  tried  for  that  offence, 
^t  Guildhall,  and,  being  convictqd,  were  imnio- 
<lia[l3ely.bebea]Gljedin  Cheapside. 
w  Thei  title  of  dignity,  Alderman,  is  of  Saxon  ori- 
ginal, and  of  the  greatest  honour,  answering  to 
.that  of  earl ;  though  now  it  is  no  where  to  be  found 
-but;  in  ^chartered  societies.  And  from  hence  we 
may  acpount  for  the  reason  Avby  the  aldeimen  and 

commpnalty 
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commonalty  of  London  were  called  barons  after 
the  conquest.  These  magistrate*  are  properly  the 
subordinate  governors  of  their  respective  wants, 
under  the  lord  mayor's  jurisdiction ;  and  they  ori- 
ginally held  their  aldermanries  either  by  inheritance 
or  purchase;  at  which  time,  the  aldermanri^  or 
wards,  changed  their  names  as  often  as  their  go* 
vernois  or  aldermen.  The  oppressionSy  to  which 
the  citizens  M'ere  subject  from  such  a  goverm»ent^ 
put  them  upon  means  to  abolish  the  perpetuity  of 
thatofiice;  and  they  brought  it  to  an  annual  elec- 
tion. But  that  manner  of  election  being  attended 
with  many  inconveniencefiy  and,  becoming  a  conti*- 
nual  bone  of  contention  amongst  the  citiseiis,  the 
parliament,  in  the  year  1394,  enacted^  That  the  air 
dermen  of  London  should  continue  in  tbck  sevetal 
offices  during  life,  or  good  behaviour:  and  so  HstiH 
continues,  though  themannergf  electing. has  seve^ 
ral  times  varied.  At  present  it  is  regulated  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year  17^5,  a^  tlie 
person  so  elected  is  to  be  returned  by  the  lord 
mayor  (or  other  returning  officer  in  his  steady  duly 
qualified  to  bold  a  court  of  wardmote)  to  the  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  the  person 
so  returned  must  be  admitted  and  sworn  into 
the  office  of  alderman,  before  he  can  act  If  the 
person  chosen  lefuses  to  serve  the  office  of  ^ 
derman,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  ef  iive  hundred 
pounds. 

These  high  officers  constitute  a  second  part  of  the 
city  legislature,  when  assembled  in  a  coi^rate  ca* 
pacity,  and  exercise  an  executive  power  in  tbw 
respective  wards*  All  the  aldermen  keep  their 
wardmote  for  choosing  ward  cfficersi,  and  settling 
the  business  of  the  ward,  for  redressing  grievances^ 
&c.  In  the  management  of  thesie  bSsAts^  every  al- 
derman has  his  deputy^  wl)o  is  by  him  appointed 
4  cut 
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out  6f  the  comnioB^coiincil  of  his  warily  and,  m 
fiome  of  the  wards  that  are  very  large,  the  alderman^ 
has  two  de|Hitie8.     The  aldermen  who  have  passed 
the  chair  are  justices  of  the  quorum^  and  all  the- 
other  aMermen  are  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  office  of  sheriff,  or  governor  of  the  shire,  or 
county,  is  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  trust,  and 
•authority.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London 
have  the  sheriffalty  of  London  and  Middlesex,  in 
fee,  by  charter;  and  the  two  sherifis  are  by  them 
annually  elected.  If  one  of  the  sh^rilfs  dies^  the 
other  cannot  act  till  a  new  one  is  chosen;  for  them 
must  b^  two  sheriffs  for  London^  which  is  a  city 
«nd  a  county,  though  they  make  but  one  sherw 
ibi*  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Any  citketimwf,  be 
ehoiseti  alderman  before  he  has  served  the  ofiice  ctf 
sheriff  i  birt  be  must  dischai^  that  office  before  he 
can  be  lord  mayor.  The  sheitffs  are  chosen  on  Miic^ 
sun^mer-day,  and  enter  into  the  office  on  Michael^ 
inas"4ay«  If  a  person  chosen  sheriff  refuses  to  serve^ 
he  pays  ^  fine  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  citf, 
and  thirteen  pounds  si&cteen  shillings  and  eighe- 
pence  to  the  ministersof  the  city  prisons,  uiiles^he 
sweatfi^  himself  not  worth  fifteen  thousand  poundh^; 
and  if  he  sei  ves,  lie  is  obliged  to  give  bond  to  thi^ 
corporation.  Their  business,  in  genera),  h,  t6  43(A^ 
kct  tb^pubHe  revenues  within  their  jurisdictfdn^^; 
to  gather  into  the;  eifichequer  all  fines  belonging  t6 
the  crown ;  to  serve  the  kmg's  writs  of  procesi;  to 
attehd  the  judges,  and  execute  their  orders;  tcrlnw 
f»nnel  juries  and  to  take  care  that  all  condemned 
orimtnals^be  duly  punished  and  executed/  In  par- 
tiKmtar,  th*y  are<»  discharge  the  orders  of  the  court 
erf  con^n^onKronncil,  when  they  have  resolved  to 

getition  parliament,  or  to  address  his  majesty.  They 
ave  alw)  a  power  tn  make  arrests,  and  serve  e3:ecu- 
tioaar  OH  the  riTtr  Thames^ 
The 


:,:  The  efcctiou  of  :city  officers^  in  tronmionrhaUsj 
ias  faa&  been  already  mentioned,  ^vas.regulated  by  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  die  year  17^^  an.conr 
.f6rmity  with  which  it  is  now  the  customforlhe, 
new  lord  mayor,,  attended'  by  thefi aklennen  and 
'fiberiii^  to  appear  on  the :hustin^;.when,a  procla- 
mation being  made  by  the  common  crier,. for  the 
Jiveryjtien  to  draw  near  and  give  atteiition^;  accbrd*- 
ihg/to  their  is^ummona,  and  £ar  alLo^beils  io;ckparf; 
'theJiali,  im  pain  of  imprisoxiinent,:  the  rdoordei;,  or 
-commOfi-^serjeantjdcclares  to  the  livery  the  purport 
of  itheir  meeting;,  after  winch  the  lord  mzyor^ZLnd 
lildeirmen  retire,  leaving  the  intermediate  pJ-oceed* 
iiig$  of  election  to  the  sheriffs  only.  ,TbeiCommanr 
•:^trjeant.  then  proposing  the  candidates^  the  i^Herifik 
ifprm.a  judgment  in  wboise  favour  the  .niiigority :  of 
•J)^nds  a]bpear.  If  api^.isidemandisdpitad  t^ken  by 
xjerks:  ua4er. their  appointment:  if  a  scnitihy  is 
Remanded,  it  is  referred  to  their  judgment  ;tiaMi» 
.afit-er  all,  it  is  they  who  make  a  declaration.^  the 
?WJoiity  vto  the  lord  mayor  and  aldertn^  This 
Jbd.ng  done,  his  lordship^i^turns,  to  the  hustiogs^ 
•^tended  ^t  before,  and,  by  the  mouth  of  tbeixe* 
c^jfder,;  Or  eomnion-serjeanti  declares  the  election 
^itj>e  common-hall ;  after  which,  by  his  lordship's 
^j4^vthe  epurtisdissplv^..  -.  ,;..:.  ;,..      .f  . 

:  .i  ^:  this  rule.^  however,  tJ^re  is  an  esception>  it 
^legting:  reptesepfetives  to  sit  in.patliwjent>  as  they 
.^;  S«^fc)ti^^n»^  Wid^r;  the  denOminititicw  pf  city  oi&^ 
jcer^i*  iTkfi^,  ate  cliosen  by  a».eQn)m[Qq-haU  of  the 
Jiv^rynien ;of  London^  by  virtue :pf.  a.  writ;*, directed 
.tft  the;  shffiflfK  /  Jn  thjse^sf,^  t^hi^  iih^riffs  oply  aiip 
-<5ft^gef j|e(|, ,  i»  1) o ;  have  •f^clusi ve  ^wer  to ,  convene 
the.: v9tf r%  tp  preside  at  tb€^  poll,f:  ^o  adjojurn  from 
r^ime  tott:ij|iPi;^^4^o  ma}^e  the  ^ns^l  declairation* 
,  In  tlj^  .^lecti<>n  of  a  lord  mfiyor,  all  theaJde^men 
under  the  chair/  ^vho  have  sery^d.thc.  office  .irf 
....ir  sheriff, 
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Sher^  are  proposed  in  rotation,  two  of  which  arc 
to  be  returned  by  the  common-hall  to  the  court  of 
aldermen  ;  and  the  majority  of  that  court  determine 
on  which  of  the  two  the  election  is  fallen.  It  ha» 
been  the  usual  custom  of  the  liverymen  to  nomi- 
nate the  two  senior  aldermen  under  the  chair;  and 
the  court  of  aldermen  upon  the  like  example^  have 
usuially  elected  the  senior  pf  those  two  into  the  of-« 
fice*  £ach  of  them,  however,  have  a  right  to  de- 
viate from  this  usual  jmethod ;  ai^d,  in  cases  where 
a  particular  dislike  is  taken  to  any  of  the  aldermeiv- 
especially  when  the  city  is  divid^  into  parties,  on. 
political  disputes,  the  order  of  rotation  is  seldom 
regarded.        .... 

In  like  manger,  upon  the  election  of  sheriflb,  all 
the  aldermen; who  have. not  served. that  office,  are 
first  put  up  in  their,  order  of  seniority;  notwith- 
standing which,  the.  lively  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing  whom  they  think  proper,  either  out  of 
that  court,  or  of  those  persons,  who,  having  been 
drank,  to  by  a  lord  mayor,  as  proper  to  be  chosen 
to  that  office,  are  also  put  in  nomination  on  Mid* 
summer-day.  • 

After  the  sheriffs  are  elected,  on  Midsummer* 
day,  the  livery  chuse  the  chamberlain  of  the  city, 
and  other  officers,  such  as  the  bridge-masters, .  the 
auditors  of  the  city  and  bridge-house  accounts,  and 
the  aleconners* 

The  chamberlain  is  an  officer  of  great  trust,  and, 
though  elective  annually,  is  never  displaced,  uniessi 
for  some  great  crime.  .  He  is  the  city  treasurer.;. he 
receives  all  the  money  belonging  to  the  corporationi, 
for  which  he  annually  accounts  to  the  proper  audhf 
tors;  and  in  \m  custody  are  all  t^ie  bonds  and  ^se- 
curities taken  by  the  city,  and  the  counterparts. of 
the  city  leases ;  for  which  reason  he  gives  greatsecur 
rity  for  the  fidelity  of  his  conduct,  ; 

The 
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The  recorder,  who  is  a  counseUor  experienced 
in  the  ia%  is  ebosen  by  the  lord-mayor  and  alder^ 
Bien  for  their  instruction  and  assistance  in  matter» 
of  justice  and-  proceedings  according  to  law ;  and 
continues  in  his  office  during  life.  He  takes  place 
mall  courts,  and  in  that* of  the  common-conncil, 
before  any  one  that  hath  not  been  mayor.  He  is 
one  of  the  justices  of  Oyer  andTerminer,  and.a  ja»« 
tice  of  peace,  for  putting  the  taws  in  execution  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  government  of  the  city.  He 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  city  upon  all  extraordi* 
aary  occasions;  reads  and  presents  their  addresses 
to  the  king;  and  when  seatea  upon  the  bench,  deli* 
vers  the  sentence  of  the  court.  He  is  the  first  officer 
in  order  of  precedence  who  is  paid  a  salary,  which 
originally  was  no  more  than  ten  pounds  per  annum^ 
witlh  some  perquisites,  but  it  has  been  from  ticne  to 
time  augmented  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Besides  these  o6ficers  of  trust  belonging  to  the 
corporation^  there  are  the  following,  viz.  The 
common-^serjeant,  the  town-clerk,  and  the  city 
remembrancer :  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
court  of  common  council. 
,  Tlic  comtnon-serjeantistoattendthe  lord  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen  on  court  days,  and  to  be  iit 
oouncil  with  them,  on  all  occasions,  within  or 
without  the  precincts  or  liberties  of  the  city.  He 
is  to  take  care  of  orphans'  estates,  either  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  to  sign  their  indentures,  be- 
fore tlieir  passing  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen.  He  is  likewise  to  let,  sell,  and  manage 
the  or|)hans'  estates^  according  to  his  judgment,  ta 
tlieir  best,  advantage. 

-  The  town-clerk,  or  common-clerk,  is  an  officer 
♦ho*  keeps  the  original  charters  of  the  city,  the 
books,  rolls,  and  other  records,  wherein  are  regis- 
tered the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  city;  so^ 
'-•  -  that 


tfaat  he  inay  not  be  improperly  ^led  the  city  re* 
gister.  He  attends  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen 
at  their  courts^  in  order  to  take  down  any  extraor- 
dinary  proceeding  that  may  occur.  The  town 
clerk  aiul' common,  seijeant  take  place  according 
to  seniority. 

The  city  remembrancer  is  to  attend  the  lord- 
mayor  oflL  certain  day$,  and  to  put  bis  lordship  in 
mind  of  the  8dectH:lays  when  he  ia  to  go  abroad  with 
the  aldermien.  He  invites  the  great  officers  of 
state  on  lord-mayor*s  day,  and  is  also  to  attend 
<bi]ly  at  the  parliament  house,  during  the  sessions, 
and  to  report  to  the  lord^mayor  such  proceedings 
of  the  house  as  may  affect  the  city  of  London. 

The  fnurfolUjwing  officers,  vi  r.  the  sword-rbearer, 
co^mon^hunt,  common^ crier,  and  water-^bailiff,  be 
loing  to  the  lord- mayor's  houshold,  and  are  esquires 
by  virtue  of  their  places.  The  two  first  purchase 
their  offices,  and  tJie  other  two  are  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commontcouncil. 

The  sword  bearer  is  to  attend  the  lord-* mayor, 
and  carry  the  sword  before  him  on  all  public  occa- 
sions- The  carrying  of  the  sword  before  the  lord- 
mayor  being  an  honour,  .he  is  entitled  to  as  the  re- 
presentative of  his  majesty,  Gerard  Leigh,  in  his 
Accidence  qf  Armoury j  folio  94,  say«  **  That  the 
liearer  must  carry  it  upright,  the  hilt  being  holden 
iuider  his  bulk,  and  the  blade  directly  up  the  midst 
of  his  breast,  and  so  forth  between  the  sword- 
^)ean?f's  brows.  This  in  distinction  from  bearing 
the  sword  in  any  town  for  a  duke,  or  an  earl,  or  a 
baron..  If  ^qr  a  duke,  the  blade  thereof  must 
lean  fron\the  head,  between  the  neck  aiid  the  rigbit 
shoulder,  nearer  to  the  neck  than  the  shoulder. 
And  for  an  earl,  the  bearer  must  carry  the  same  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow  j  and 
VOL.  Ill*  Ff  so 
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SO  there  is  another  diiferent  bedringr  of  tiie  swcutl 
for  a  baton." 

ThecommOTi  hunt,  whose  business. was  fxiritierly 
to  take  care  of  the  hounds  belonging  to. the  city, 
and  to  atliend  the  lord^mayor  and  citilrens  in  hunt- 
ing on  those  grounds  which  they  were  authorized 
by  different  charters  to  do,  is  now  chiefly  occuj>ied 
in  attendance  upon  the  lady  mayoress,  and  acts  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  public  balls,  &c. 

The  common  crier  is  to  summon  all  executors 
and  administrators  of  freemeu  to  appear,  and  to 
bring  in  inventories  of  the  personal  estates  of  free- 
men, within  two  months  after  the  decease;  and  he 
is  to  have  notice  of  their  appraisements.  He  is 
likewise  to  attend  the  lojrd-mayor  on  set  daysi.  .and 
at  the  courts  held  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council ;  and  he  carries  the  nmce  on  pub- 
lic occasions. 

The  water  bailiff  is  to  look  after  the  preservation 
of  the  river  Thames  against  all  encioachments, 
and  to  prevent  the  fishermen  from  destroying  the 
young  fry  by  unlawful  nets.  For  that  end  there 
are  juries  for  each  county,  that  hath  any  part  of  it 
lying  on  the  sides  or  shores  of  the  said  river  :  which 
juries,  summoned  by  the  water  bailiff  at  certain 
times,  make  enquiry  of  all  offences  relating  to 
the  river  and  the  fish,  and  make  their  presentinents 
accordingly.  He  is  also  bound  to  attend  the  lord»- 
mayor  on  set  days  in  the  week. 

There  have  been  various  opinions  respecting  the 
share  which  the  commonalty  of  London  anciently 
|>ossessed  in  the  government  of  •  it^  That  the 
government  by  aldermen  is  of  Saxon  origin,  is 
almost  demonstrable  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
(vol.  L  p  50)  which  was  granted  to  the  city  only 
thirtj'-five  years  after  th«  conquest,   whereby  ali 

strangers 
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strangers  are  commaitded  to  "give  custom  to  none 
but  to  hill)  to  whom  the  soke  appertains/'  i.  e.  the 
alderman,  **  or  to  his  officer/'  But  it  is  equally 
evideut  from  tlie  same  cliarter  that  the  goveninient 
was  riot  nested  in  the  aldermen  exclusive  of  the 
commons^  for  the  citizens  are  empowered  to  chuse 
their  own  sheriff  and  justice;  wherefore  it  caijnot 
be  doubted  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  city 
legislatuie. 

In  the  absence  of  Richard  I.  in  Palestine,  John, 
Earl  of  Moretpn,  his  brother,  attended  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Rpuen^  and  most  of  the  nobility 
and  bishops,  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
where,  being  met  by  thefolkmote  of  London,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  degrade  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Clvancellor,  and  one  of  the  regents,  for  Iiis  tyran- 
nical gov^rnriient,  (vol.  L  p  7^.) 

Many  otheriiiistances,  as  well  as  those  cited  above, 
will.be  found  in  the  forn^r  part  of  the  work,  to 
prove  tha^t  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  were  al- 
W'dys  cpnsidere.d  an  integral  part  of  the  government 
pf  .the;,city:  but  when  by  the  great  inci*ease  of  the 
citi^en^,  these  folk  motes  were  found  to  be  attended 
with  great  inconveniences  from  the  numbers  who 
frequented  them,  they  were  discontinued,  and  the 
pitii:eAS;chosefrotp among  themselves  4 certain  num- 
ber out  of  each  ward  as  their  representatives  ;  who 
.being  aild^d:  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  con- 
ii^tituted  i  tliQ  court,  denoniiuated  the  cummon- 
councik    .  : 

At  fireti.tbp  tiimnber  returned  for  each  ward  was 
o\i\y  two;  but  tl>t(ae  being  thought  by  tht  citizens 
iiisijfiiciem  to  .  ref^resent  their  numerous  body,  it 
.was  agi:^pd;.in  the  year  1S47,  that  each  ward 
shoukl;^h^$e  a  ^lUAnber  of  common-council- men, 
proportionate*  to  i^  extent,  but  none  to  exceed 
twelve,  or  be  less  than  six;  which  has  been  since 

increased 


increased  to  the  present  number  of  two  himdred 
and  thirty^six. 

The  conimoii*counci!  are  choseti  after  thesatno 
manner  as  the  aldermen,  only  with  this  difference, 
that,  ais  the  lord  mayor  presides  in  the  wardmot«j; 
and  is  judge  of  the  poll  at  the  election  of  an 
alderman,  so  the  alderman  of  each  ward  is  judge 
df  the  poll  at  the  election  of  a  <!rommon^couYi'^ 
cil-man.  No  act  can  be  performed  in  the  namt 
of  the  city  of  London,  without  their  concur- 
rence; but  they  cannot  assemble  wit^ut  a  sum*- 
mons  from  the  lord  mayor,  whose  duty  it  i^^ 
nevertheless,  to  call  a  common  ^-council,  whea* 
ever  it  shall  be  demanded,  on  extr;^ordinary  oc* 
casions. 

There  are  various  courts  held  in  the  city  of  Lon* 
don,  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  among 
the  citizens,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  the  C4urt 
dfhustingSy  it  being  of  Saxon  oHgin:  hus,  in  the 
Saxon  language,  signifying  a  house,  and  dhing,  a 

Elea,  or  cause ;  whence  the  term  hustings  implies  a 
ouse  of  pleas.  This  is  a  court  of  record,  and  the 
supreme  judicature  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is 
held  weekly,  on  Tuesdays,  and  was  originally  esta- 
blished for  the  preservation  of  the  laws,  JfranchiseS) 
and  customs  of  the  city.  The  judgeis  are,  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  who  are  assisted  by  the  re^iordeir 
upon  all  causes  of  consequence.  In  this  couit,  att 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  atod  serrioes,  witi^io  the 
city  of  London,  are  pleadable,  in  two  hustings ;  the 
one  called  huating  of  a  plea  of  Iff^,  und  the  other, 
busting  of  common  pleas;  which  are  lield  dis- 
tinctly ;  for  one  week,  pleas  merely  real  are  beH 
and  the  next,  mixed  actions  are  decided :  here  deeds 
are  inrollcd,  recoveries  past,  a^d  writs  of  tight, 
waste,  partition,  dower,  and  repleviBB  arc  deter- 
mined. * 

The 
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ThtL&rd Mayor* s  Court  is  a  court  of  record,  held 
before  the  lord  tnayor,  aldermen^  and  recorder^ 
every  Toesday,  in  Guildhall  wherein  actions  of 
debt,  trespass,  attachments,  covenants,  &c.  arising 
within  the  city  and  liberties,  of  any  value,  may  be 
tried,  and  actions  from  the  sheriffs' court  may  be 
removed  hither,  beforethe  jury  be  sworn, 

TliiB  is  also  a  court  of  chancery,  or  equity,  re- 
specting affairs  transacted  in  the  city  and  liberties; 
and  gives  relief  when  judgment  is  obtained  in  the 
slieriffs'^court  for  more  than  a  just  debt.  This 
court  has  an  ofiice  peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of 
ft>ur  attornies,  by  whom  all  actions  cognizable 
therein  are  entered,  for  the  execution  whereof  there 
are  six  Serjeants  at  mace,  M'ho  daily  attend  in  the 
said  office.  It  is  the  most  extensive  court  in  the 
kingdom;  for,  whatever  is  cognizable  in  any  of 
the  several  courts  of  England,  can  be  brought  be- 
fore this,  if  the  cause  aris«  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  juries  for  trying  causes  in  this  and  the 
sheriflfs'^coiirts,  are  chosen  annually  in  their  re- 
^spective  wards,  and  serve  monthly  in  the  following 
rotation. 

Months  Wards. 

January,       Aldgate,  Portsoken,  and  Cornhill. 

February,     Cheap-ward. 

March,  Bassishaw  and  Cripplegate. 

April,  Vintry  and  Bread-street. 

May,  Tower  and  Billingsgate. 

June,  Faningdon  Without 

July,  ^  Bridge'-ward . 

Augu«l,        AWersgate,  Coleman^strect,  and  Broad- 
street, 

September,  Farriiigdon  Within,  and   Castle-Bay- 

narcl 

October, 
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October,      Queenbithe,  Dowgate^  and  Wallbrook, 
November,  Langlx>urn,  and  Lime-sl^reet. 
December,  Cancileyvick,  Cordwainer^  and  Bishops^ 

g4te. 

T^e  Court  of  Lord  Mayer  and  Aldermen  is  acourt 
of  record,  wlierein  is  lodged  a  great  part  of  the 
executive  power.  All  leases^  aud  other  instruments^ 
that  pass  the  city  seal,  are  executed,  the  assize  of. 
bread  is  ascertained,  contests  relating  to  water- 
courses, lights,  and  party-walls^  are  adjusted,  and 
the  city  officers  suspended  and  punished  according 
to  the  notoriety  of  their  several  oiFences,  in  this 
court.  It  has  also  the  fK)wer  of  appointing. many 
of  the  city  oflicers,  such  as  the  vecprder,  the  ju&tice 
of  the  bridge-yard,  the  steward  of  Southwark,  the 
clerks  to  the  lord  mayor  and  the  sitting  aldermen^ 
the  keepers  of  the  different  prisons,  and  some 
others  of  inferior  note :  and  no  person,  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  purchase,  or 
without  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship,  unlcssfby 
an  order  obtained  from  this  court* 

TheCoitrt  of  Common' council  consists  of  jthe  lord: 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  representatives  of  the  several 
wards,  who  assemble  in  Guildhall  as  oft^n/  as  the 
lord  mayor,  by  hissummonsi  thinks  proper,  t9, con- 
vene them;  and  their  general  business  is  to  ma,ke 
laws  for  th^  due  government  of  ti)e  city.  Qut  of 
this  body  are,  chpsen  the  various,  coinmitiees  for 
managing  all  the  concerns  of  the  corporation  ;  but 
it  is  a  standing  ord.er  of  the  court,  th^t  no  commoner 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  more  than  four^  committees. 
This  court  hasthe.appointment  of  the  cominon-ser- 
jeant,  the  town-clerk,  the  judges  of  the  sheriffs' 
courts,  the  comptroller,  the  remembrancer,  the 
solicitor,  the  common-crier,   the  bailiff*  of  South- 

M'arkj, 
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waric;  the  comptroller  of  the  bridge^house,  thewater- 
haiiiff,  and  most  of  the  sidborriinate  officers. 

The  Sherds'  Courts  are  courts  of  record,  held  at 
Guildhall,  jevery  Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  actions 
.cntisred  at  Gil tspur- street  Compter;  and  on  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays,  for  those  entered  at  the  Poultry 
;  Compter;  of  which  the  sheriffs  being  judges,  each* 
'has  his  assistant  or  deputy,  who  are  called  the  judges 
of  those  courts;  before  whom  are  tried  actions  of 
debt,  trespass,  covenant,  &c.     To  each  of  these 
courts  likewise  belong  a  secondary,  a  clerk  of  the 
papers,    a  prothonotaryi.  and   four  clerks  sitters. 
There  are  also  sixteen  Serjeants  at  mace,  for  each  of 
the  prisons  belonging  to  these  courts. 

The  Courts  of  IVardmote  are  the  reliqucs  of  the 
Saxon  folkmote,  froni  which  they  only  differ  in 
being  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
ward.  They  are  summoned  by  the  lord  mayor, 
and  ai-c  held  before  the  alderman  of  the  ward,  or 
his  deputy^  to  correct  disorders,  remove  annoy- 
ances, and  to  promote  the  common  interest  of  tlie 
ward :  but  when  the:  business  of  the  court  is  the 
election  i  of  an  alderman,  the  lord  mayor  pre- 
sides. In  this  city,  parishes  being  as  towns,  and 
wards  as  hundreds,  this  court  resembles  thatof  tlTc 
leet  in  thecounty :  for,  as  thelatter  derives  its  au- 
thority from  the  county  court,  so  does  the  formtr 
from  that  of  the  lord  mayor ;  as  is  manifest  by  the 
annual  precept  issued  by  the  lord  mayor  to  the  se- 
veral aldermen,  for  holding  their  respective  ward- 
motes on  St.  Thomas's-day,  for  the  election  of  pro- 
per officers  in ;  each  ward 

Tfte  Court  of  Conservancy  is  held  four  times  a  year 
before  the  lord  mayor,  at  such  places  and  times  as 
he  shall  appoint,  within  the  respective  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey ;  in  which  se- 
veral counties  he  has  a  power  of  summoning  juries, 

who, 
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who,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  ^shety  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  regulation  of  the  fishermen 
that  fish  therein,  are,  upon  oath,  to  make  inquisi- 
tion  of  all  offetices  committed  in  and  upon  the  said 
river,  from  Staines-bridge,  in  the  west,  toYenfleet^ 
in  the  east. 

Court  of  R^qtiests,  or  Court  (if  Conscience.  This 
court  determines  all  dispute  between  citizens,  where 
the  debt  is  under  five  pounds.  It  is  of  great  me  to 
persons  who  have  smalt  debts  owing  to  them,  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  recover  without  entering 
into  expensive  proceedings;  and  it  is  also  of  greqt 
benefit  to  such  persons  as  are  not  able  to  pay  their 
debts  at  once,  as  the  court  can  order  the  payment 
to  be  made  in  such  portions  as  are  suitable  to  the 
debtor's  circumstances.  The  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen  appoint,  monthlj*,  such  aldermen  and 
commons  to  sit  as  commissioners  in  this  court,  as 
they  think  fit  $  any  three  of  whom  compose  a  court, 
kept  in  Guildhall-chapel,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  from  eleven  till  two  o'clock^  to  hear  and 
determine  such  cases  as  are  brought  before  them. 

Tfie  Chamberlain* s Court  is  held  daily,  before  the 
chamberlain,  to  determine  diiFerenoes  between  mas- 
ters and  apprentices,  to  enroll  and  turn  over  the 
latter,  and  to  admit  all  who  are  duly  qualified  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  Court  of  Orphans^h  held,  occasionally,  before 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  guardians  to 
the  children  of  all  freemen,  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  decease  of  their  fathers.  The 
common -Serjeant  of  the  city  is  authorized  by  the 
the  court  of  aldermen  to  take  accounts  and  inven- 
tories of  freemen's  estates;  and  the  youngest  attor- 
ney of  the  mayorVcourt,  being  clerk  to  that  of  the 
orphans,  is  appointed  to  take  securities  for  their 
several  portions,  in  the  name  of  the  chamberhin  of 
2  London^^ 
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London,  who,  for  this  purpose,  is  a  sole  cofporatiou 
of  himself,  for  the  service  of  the  said  orphans.  A 
recognizance,  or  bond,  therefore,  made  to  him  upon 
the  account  of  an  orphan,  shall,  by  the  custom  of 
London,  descend  to  his  successor. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  a  freechan's  wido\i^ 
may  require  a  third  part  of  his  personal  estate,  aftei^ 
all  incumbrances  are  discharged ;  his  children  are! 
entitled  to  another  third  part  thereof;  and  he  may 
dispose  of  the  remaining  third  part  by  his  wilL  If* 
he  leaves  no  children,  his  widow  may  require  a 
ftioiety  of  his  personal  estate.  If  a  citizen  dies  with-*  . 
out  a  will,  administration  shall  be  granted  to  hia 
wife,  who  may  claim  one»third  part,  by  the  custom 
of  London  ;  one-third  part  must  be  divided  among 
tlie  children;  and  the  remaining  third  part  between 
the  wife  and  children:  in  this  case,  the  widow.  i» 
generally  allowed  two-thirds  of  this  last  third  part. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  when  a  free-^* 
man  dies,  and  leaves  property  to  bisehildren,  either 
in  money  or  estates,  the  executor  or  executors  make 
application  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  to  admit  such 
property  into  the  orphans'  fund.  On  this  applica- 
tion a  wheel  is  brought  into  the  court,  containing 
a  number  of  tickets,  which  mention  the  respective 
sums  belonging  to  those  who  have  arrived  at  full 
age,  or  whose  stock  has  been  sold  and  transferred 
to  some  other  person.  The  lord  mayor  then  draws 
from  the  wheel  as  many  tickets  as  contain  the  sunv 
requested  to  be  admitted  by  the  new  claimant,  when 
the  proprietors  of  the  old  stock  have  notice  given 
them  to  receive  their  property  in  three  months. 
Four  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  the  money  during  the 
time  it  continues  in  the  fuad. 

Justke^hall-courl,  in  the  Old-bailey,  is  held  eight 
times  in  a  year,  by  the  king's  commission  of  Oyef 
and  Terminer,  for  trying  offenders  for  crimes  com^ 

VOL.  Ill,  G  g  mitted 
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mitted  within  the  city  of  London  and  coimty  of 
Middlesex.  The  jtidges  of  this  court  are,  the  lord 
mayor,  the  aldermen  past  the  chair,  and  the  recorder; 
M^ho,  on  all  such  occasions,  are  attended  by  both 
the  sheriffs,  and,  generally,  fay  one  or  more  of  the 
national  judges.  The  offenders,  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  city,  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  citizens; 
and  those  committed  in  the  county  by  a  Middle- 
sex jury.  The^crimes  tried  in  this  court  are,  high 
and  petty  treason,  murder,  felony,  forgery,,  petty 
larceny,  burglary,  &c.  tlie  penalties  incurred  by. 
which,  are,  the  loss  of  life,  corporal  punishment, 
raising  of  ballast  in  the  riverTfaameS;  transportation^ 
amerciaments,  &c. 

The  Coroner' S'Court  is  held  before  the  lord  mayor, 
who  is  perpetual  coroner  of  the  city,  or  his  deputy^ 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  any  person 
supposed  to  have  come  to  an  untimely  end ;  and 
likewise  into  the  escape  of  the  murderer.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  make  inquisition 
respecting  treasure-trove,  deodands,  and  wrecks  at 


The  Court  cf  Escheator  is  also  held  before  the  lord 
mayor,  he  being  perpetual  escheator  within  the  city, 
or  his  deputy;  to  him  all  original  writs  of  Diem 
dausit  eaftremumy  Mandamus  Devenerunt^  Melius 
inquirend'  &c.  are  directed  to  find  an  office  for  the: 
king,  after  the  death  of  Ixis  tenant,  who  held  by 
knight's  service.  The  escheator  may  also  find  an 
ofiice  for  treason,  felony,  &c. 

To  these  courts  may  be  added  that  called  the 
Pie^pomder-courty  a  court  of  record  incident  to 
every  fair,  which  is  held  in  London  befbre  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  steward,  during  Bartholomew* 
feir,  to  administer  justice  between  buyers  and  sel- 
lers, and  for  the  redress  of  such  disorders,  as  may 
arisQ  thercj  in  breach  of  the  following  proclamation, . 

which 
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which  is  annually  loa^  before  the  lord  maybr,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  said  £air. 

>      . 

"The  right  honourable  ■  ■■>,  lord  mayor  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  his  right  worshipful  bre* 
thren^  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  straightly 
chaise  and  command,  on  the  behalf  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king,  that  all  manner  of  persons,  of 
whatsoever  estate,  degree,  or  condition  they  be, 
having  recourse  to  this  fair,  keep  the  peace  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king. 

"  That  no  person  cwr  persons  make  any  congre- 
gation^ conventicles,  or  affrays,  by  the  which  the 
-Mme  peace  may  be  broken  or  disturbed,  upon  pain 
of  imprisonment,  and  fine,  to  be  made  after  the  di- 
rection of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 

"  Also,  that  all  manner  of  sellers  of  wine,  ale,  or 
beer,  sell  by  measures  ensealed,  as  by  gallon,  pottle, 
quart,  and  pint,  upon  paiti  that  will  fall  thereof. 

**  And  that  no'pei*son  shall  sell  any  bread,  except 
4t  keep  the  assize ;  and  that  it  be  good  and  whole** 
some  for  man's  body,  upon  pain  that  will  follow 
thereof. 

"  And  that  no  manner  of  cook,  pie-baker,  nor 
huckster,  sell,  or  put  to  sale  any  manner  of  victual, 
except  it  be  good  and  wholesome  for  man's  body, 
upon  pain  that  will  fall  thereof. 

*'  And  that  no  manner  of  person  buy,  nor  sell* 
but  with  true  weights  and  measures,  sealed  accord* 
ing  to  the  statute  in  that  behalf  made,  upon  pain 
that  will  fall  thereof. 

**  And  that  no  person  or  persons  take  upon  him 
or  them,  within  this  fair,  to  make  any  manner  of 
arrest,  attachment,  summons,  or  execution;, except 
it  be  done  by  the  officers  of  this  city,  thereunto  as* 
signed,  upon  pain  that  will  befal  thereof. 

"And 
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"And  that  do  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
\vtthin  the  limits  or  bounds  of  this  fair,  presume  to 
break  the  Lord's-day,  in  selling,  showing,  or  offer- 
ing to  sale,  or  in  buying,  or  offering  to  buy,  any 
commodities  whatsoever;  or  in  sitting,  tippling,  or 
drinking,  in  any  tavern,  inn,  ale-house,  tippling*' 
house,  or  cook's*house,  or  in  doing  any  other  thing 
that  may  tend  to  the  breach  thereof,  upon  the  pains 
and  penalties  contained  in  several  acts  of  parlia^ 
ment,  which  will  be  severely  inflicted  upon  the 
breakers  thereof. 

"  And,  finally,  that  what  persons  soever  find 
themselves  grieved,  injured,  or  wronged,  by  any 
manner  of  person,  in  this  fair,  that  they  come  with 
their  plaints  before  the  stewards,  in  this  fair^  as-> 
signed  to  hear  and  determine  pleas ;  and  they  will 
minister  to  all  parties  justice,  according  to  this  laws 
of  the  land|  and  customs  of  this  city/' 

The  Court  of  Hall-mote  is  a  couit  which  is  held 
occasionally^  by  each  of  the  city  companies,  in  their 
respective  halls,  or  places  of  meeting,  for  the  trans- 
actions of  the  private  affairs  of  their  corporations. 

The  Court  of  the  Tower  of  Lotidon  is  a  court  of 
I'ecord,  held  by  prescription,  within  the  verge  of 
the  city,  on  Great  To wcrrhill,  by  a  steward  ap- 
pointed by  the  constable  of  the  Tower ;  by  whom 
^re  tried  actiops  of  debt,  for  any  sum,  damage^  and 
trespass* 

It  has  been  customary,  for  many  centuries,  for  the 
magistratei^  of  the  city  of  London  to  appear  in  robes 
pn  all  public  occasions;  but,  anciently,  the  colour 
^nd  form  of  these  seem  to  have  been  varied  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  year  1 568,  however,  a  small  tract  was 
published  by  John  Day,  containing  the  customs  for 
pieeting  on  particular  days,  and  for  wearing  the 
liabjts  \  which  being  still  observed,  it  is  insierted 

4  here 
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liere  as  a  Decessary  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
civil  government .  of  the  city  of  I^ondon. 
'  Upon  Midsummer-day^  for  the  Election  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  London^  8gc.  My  lord  mayor  and  the 
aldermen,  with  the  sheriffs,  meet  at  the  Guildhall, 
at  erght  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  apparalled 
in  their  violet  gowns  lined,  and  their  cloaks  of 
scarlet  lined,  without  their  horses. 

And  when  thefy  have  been  together  in  the  coun- 
cil-chamber a  certain  time,  concerning  the  nomi* 
natioh  of  certain  persons  to  be  elected,  my  lord 
and  the  aldermen  come  out,  and  put  on  their 
cloaks  in  the  orphans'-court,  and  then  go  down  in 
order  to  the  hustings-court ;  and  there  being  set, 
Mr.  Recorder  standeth  up  and  maketh  his  obei^ 
sance,  first  to  my  lord,  and  then  unto  the  com- 
mons, and  declareth  unto  them  wherefore  they  arc 
asserhbled  together,  showing  unto  them  that  it  is 
for  the  election  of  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  the  year  next  en* 
suing,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  other  sheriff  no- 
minated by  my  lord  mayor,  according  to  his  pre- 
rogative, and  also  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other 
officers.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  election  is  for 
both  sheriffs* 

'  But  my  lord  and  the  alderm^  go  up  to  my 
lord's  court,  an4  there  remain  until  the  sheriff  be 
named  and  chosen,  the  door  shut  to  them. 

Then  Mr.  Sheriffs,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Comi- 
inon-Serjeant,  Mr.  Town-Clerk,  and  the  counseli- 
Jors  of  the  city,  and  other  officers,  remain  still  in 
-the  hustings-court  to  take  and  receive  the  name  of 
him  that  shall  seem  by  their  judgments  freely  and 
with  one  consent  to  be  nominated  and  elected,  and 
justly  tried  out,  not  only  by  voice,  but  also  by 
tottd^,  to  be  sheriff  for  the  year  following. 

Thea 
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Then  the  commons  go  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  two  bridgemasters,  the  auditors 
of  the  city  and  bridgehouse  accounts,  and  the 
surveyors  of  beer  and  ale,  according  to  the  accus* 
tomed  manner. 

That  done,  the  sheriflfs,  master  chamberlain, 
master  common-serjeant,  master  town-clerk,  the 
counsellors  of  the  city,  the  two  secondaries,  and 
the  wardens  of  the  head  companies,  master  com* 
mon  crier  going  before  them  with  hi&  mace,  carry 
up  the  report  to  my  lord  and  the  aldermen  of  their 
yaid  election. 

Which  report  received,  my  lord  and  the  alder* 
men  come  aown  again  to  the  hustings^court,  and 
there  being  set  in  order  and  placed,  master  re* 
corder  standeth  up  as  he  did  before,  and  maketh 
rehearsal  of  the  names  of  those  whom  they  have 
inominated  and  chosen,  asking  them  whether  it  be 
their  free  election,  yea  or  no  ?  And  they  grants 
Yea,  yea.  Then  master  recorder  givetk  them 
thanks,  and  so  they  arise  and  depart  home. 

On  St.  Bartholomew  Even^  Jer  the  Fair  in  Smth^ 
jidd.  The  aldermen  meet  my  lord  and  the  die* 
riffs,  at  the  Guildhall  chapel  at  two  of  the  clock 
after  dinner,  in  their  violet  gowns  lined,  and  their 
horses,  without  cloaks,  and  there  hear  evening 
prayer ;  which  being  done,  they  take  their  horses, 
and  ride  to  Newgate,  and  so  forth  of  the  gate,  en*- 
tering  into  the  Cloth  Fair,  and  there  make  a  pro« 
clamation.  The  proclamation  being  made,  tbnr 
ride  through  the  Cloth  Fair,  and  so  return  back 
again  through  the  chnrch-yaid  of  Great  St.  Bar- 
tholomew to  Aid  ersgate,  and  so  ride  home  again  to 
the  lord  mayor's  house. 

On  St.  Bartholometv  Day  for  IFrestling.  So 
many  aldermen  as  do  dine  with  my  lord  mayor 

and 
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and  the  tberifTs  be  apparelled  in  their  arcarlet 
gowns  Itned,  and  after  dinner  their  horses  be 
brought  to  them  where  they  dine ;  and  those  al- 
dermen which  dine  with  the  sheriffs  ride  with 
them  to  my  lord's  house,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
wrestling.  Then  when  the  wrestling  is  done,  they 
take  their  hor&es  and  ride  back  again  through  the 
fair,  and  so  in  at  Aldersgate,  and  so  home  again 
to  the  said  lord  mayor's  house. 

The  next  day,  if  it  be  not  Sunday,  for  the 
shooting,  as  upon  Bartholomew-day ;  but  if  it  be 
Sunday,  the  Monday  following. 

For  our  Lad^day  in  SouthrvarL*  My  lord 
mayor  and  the  sheriffs  ride  to  St.  Magnus  church 
in  their  scarlet  gowns  lined,  without  their  cloaks, 
after  dinner  at  two  of  the  clock,  and  there  the 
aldermen  meet  my  lord,  and  after  the  evening 
prayer  they  ride  through  the  fair  till  they  come  to 
St  George's-chiirch,  and  farther  to  Newington- 
bridge,  or  to  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  to  the 
stones  that  point  out  the  liberties  of  the  city  (if  it 
be  so  their  pleasures)  and  they  return  back  again, 
unto  the  bridgehouse,  and  have  a  banquet  there, 
and  then  over  the  bridge,  and  there  the  aldermen 
take  their  leave  of  my  lord,  and  depart  the  next 
way  every  one  to  his  house.  And  after  all  is  done, 
and  my  lord  brouglit  home,  my  lord  mdyor's  officers 
have  a  supper  made  them  by  the  bridge-masters. 

For  the  Swearing  of  the  Sheriffs  upon  Michaelmas- 
even.  What  day  soever  it  falleth^  so  many  of  the 
aldermen  as  be  bidden  to  dinner  to  either  of  the 
sherifiB,  com^e  thither  to  breakfast,  or  else  to  drink, 
at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  in  their  vio- 
let gowns  furred,  with  their  violet  cloaks  furred, 
brought  mth  them,  without  horses.  And  if  the 
sheriff  be  an  alderman,   then  they  must  put  on 

*  Embroidered  cap»  peazl,  sword,  collar  of  SS  without  hood. 

their 
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their  cloak^  and  the  sheriff  likewise  his  cloak,  ^nd 
so  go  to  the  Guildhall,  between  two  of  the -grey 
cloaks  :  and  if  the  sheriff  be  no  alderman,  then  to 
come  between  two  of  the  aldermen  without  cloaks, 
and  the  sheriff  in  his  livery  gown  and  his  hood. 
And  after,  when  he  is  sworn,  then  to  put  on  hJs 
violet  gown  and  cloak,  and  his  chain  thereon;  and 
the  aldermen  must  bring  him  home  to  his  place, 
with  their  cloaks,  to  dinner,  and  so  after  dinner 
take  their  pleasure. 

Upon  MichalemaS'day,  for  the  Election  of  mjf 
Lord  Mayor.  All  the  aldermen  meet  my  lord  and 
the  sheriffs  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
at  Guildhall,  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  their 
cloaks  furred,  and  theif  horses :  and  after  they 
have  been  a  certaija  time  together  in  the  council- 
chamber,  they  come  forth  into  the  orphans'- court 
and  put  on  their  cloaks,  and  so  go  in  order  to 
the  chapel,  there  hearing  service  and  sermon,  and 
my  lord  with  certain  aldermen  receive  the  com* 
munion. 

And  then  after  the  communion  ended,  and  they 
have  offered,  return  again  into  the  council-cham- 
ber, and  pausing  awhile>  return  to  the  place  where 
the  hustings  is  kept,  and  being  set  in  order^i 
master  recorder  arisetli  up  and  maketh  his  obei-* 
sance  first  to  my  lord,  and  after  to  the  cbmn^ons, 
and  declareth  unto  them.  That  they  of  old  cus- 
tom know,  that  the  cause  of  their  assembly  and 
meeting  together  is  for  the  election  of  the  lord 
mayor  for  the  year  ensuing  ;  declaring  unto  them 
divers  grants  from  the  king's  progenitors  for  this 
their  election  from  time  to  time.  That  done,  my 
lord  and  the  aldermen  go  up  into  my  lord's  court, 
and  there  tarry  (the  door  being  shut  to  them)  till 
the  election  be  brought  to  them.  Then  standeth 
up  master  comnion-serjeant,  (the  sheriffs  standing 

on 
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on  either  side  of  him,  and  by  the  sheriflTs,  master 
chamberlain,  master  town-clerk,  the  two  seconda- 
ries, and  the  counsellors  of  the  city)  in  the  said 
hustings-court  before  the  commons ;  and  he  the 
said  common  serjeant  maketh  a  short  rehearsal  of 
that  Mr.  Recorder  had  spoken  to  them  before, 
saying.  There  resteth  no  more  for  him  to  say,  but 
to  put  them  in  remembrance  in  what  order  and 
sort  they  should  use  themselves  in  their  election  ; 
that  is,  How  they  must .  nominate  and  choose 
two,  of  the  which  two  mv  lord  and  the  aldermen 
must  confirm  one.  Which  two  being  nominated, 
elected  and  chosen,  Mr.  Common-Serjeant,  the 
sheriffs,  with  the  rest  before-named,  and  certain  of 
the  head  wardens  of  the  chief  companies,  go  op  to 
my  lord  and  the  aldermen,  and  there  present  the 
names  of  those  two  which  the  commons  have  no- 
minated in  their  election. 

Then  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  proceed 
by  scrutiny  to  elect  one  of  these  two  persons  which 
the  said  commons  had  before  nominated.  Then 
Cometh  down  my  lord  again  to  the  hustings-court, 
and  he  whom  they  have  chosen  on  his  left  hand, 
and  so  my  lord  and  the  aldermen  sit  down  again 
in  order;  but  he  who  is  chosen  sittetfa  next  unto 
my  lord  on  his  left  hand.  Then  standeth  Mr.  Re- 
corder up,  and  readeth  unto  them  the  names  of  the 
persons  whom  they  have  nominated  and  chosen, 
of  which  my  lord  and  the  aldermen  have  admitted 
one,  whoise  name  is  N.  asking  them,  whether  it 
be  their  free  election,  yea  or  no  ?  And  the  com- 
mons answer,  Yea,  yea.  Then  the  sword-bearer 
taketh  off  his  tippet,  and  hath  it  for  his  labour^ 
and  putteth  on  his  chain,  and  the  mayor  new 
elected  standeth  upon  the  hustings-court,  and 
giveth  thanks,  &c.  That  being  done,  the  old 
mayor  doth  likewise  give  them  thanks^  &c.    Then 

VQju.  in.  H  h  they 
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they  arise  up  and  put  off  their  cloaks  and  ray 
lord  mayor  hath  the  lord  elect  riding  with  him, 
to  the  eldest  sheriff's  to  dinner 

For  the  presenting  of  my  Lord  elect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (or  Lord  Keeper.)  Then  after  dinner 
xny  lord  elect  goeth  to  my  lord-chancellor  (or  lord 
keener)  if  he  be  at  home  at  his  place,  or  near  unto 
it,  with  five  or  six  of  the  aldermen  and  master  re- 
corder with  him,  in  their  violet  gowns,  either  by 
toot  or  by  water,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  chan- 
cellor (ur  lord  keeper)  requireth.  The  common 
hunt,  with  the  extraordinary  officers,  and  those^ 
that  be  at  liberty,  attend  on  him. 

The  morrow  after  Michaelmas-day  for  the  Sheriffs 
going  to  IVestminster.  All  the  aldermen  must^be 
at  the  two  sheriffs  houses  in  the  morning  at  eight 
of  the  clock,  in  their  violet  gowns  furred,  and 
their  horses,  without  cloaks :  but  my  lord,  master 
recorder,  and  the  two  sheriffs  must  be  in  their  scar- 
let gowns  furred,  and  their  cloaks  borne  to  West- 
minster with  them,  and  so  ride  to  the  Guildhall, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Vinetree,  and  there  taking 
barge^  land  at  Westminster-bridge,  and  in  the  hall 
put  on  their  cloaks,  and  so  go  up  to  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  there  the  two  new  sheriffs  be  presented, 
and  the  old  sworn  to  their  account 

Then  they  put  off  their  cloaks,  and  take  barge, 
landing  again  at  the  Vinetree,  and  there  take  horse, 
and  my  lord  mayor  rideth  to  the  eldest  sheriff's, 
to  dinner,  Mr.  Recorder  and  the  sheriffs  riding  next 
my  lord,  the  two  Sheriffs  carrying  two  white  rods  in 
their  hands,  and  their  bench-men  going  after  them. 

7%e  order  for  Simon  and  Jude's-day.  The  old 
mayor  shall  have  so  many  of  the  aldermen  as 
dine  with  him,  come  to  his  place  at  eight  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  in  their  violet  gowns, 
furred,    with    their    violet    cloaks    furred,     and 

horses, 
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horses,  and  the  sheriffs  to  fetch  him  to  the  hall, 
and  there  tarry  in  the  council-chamber  until  the 
new  mayor  cometh,  and  ihe  rest  of  the  aldermen 
come,  with  the  company  of  either  of  the  lords  her 
fore  them  :  and  after  they  have  been  together  a 
certain  space,  come  forth  into  the  orphans'-court^ 
and  put  on  their  furred  cloaks,  and  go  to  the  1ms- 
tings-court;  and  there  being  set  in  order,  the 
common  crier  maketh  proclamation,  commanding 
every  man  to  keep  silence. 

Then  Mr.  Town-clerk  giveth  him  his  oath ;  and 
when  he  hath  taken  his  oath,  the  old  lord  ariseth 
and  giveth  the  new  lord  his  place,  the  old  lord 
taking  the  new  lord's  place ;  and  then  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain delivereth  first  to  him  the  sceptre,  next  the 
keys  of  the  common  seal,  lastly,  the  seal  of  the 
office  of  the  mayoralty ;  after  Mr.  Sword-bearer 
giveth  him  the  sword.  Then  they  arise  and  put 
off  their  cloaks,  and  the  old  lord  rideth  home  with 
the  new  lord  to  his  place,  and  there  leaveth  him, 
and  as  many  of  the  aldermen  as  dine  with  him. 
And  the  old  lord,  with  the  rest  of  the  aldermen* 
ride  to  his  place,  the  sword  borne  before  him  ;  and 
so  after  dinner  the  aldermen  depart  home  at  their 
pleasure. 

On  the  morrow  after  Simon  and  Jude's-day^  for 
my  lord's  going  to  take  his  oath  at  TVestminster.^ 
All  the  aldermen  and  the  sheriffs  come  to  my  new 
lord  at  eight  of  the  clock,  in  their  scarlet  gowns 
furred,  and  their  cloaks  borne  with  them,  and  their 
horses,  and  so  ride  to  the  Guildhall,  and  the  bache^ 
lors  and  the  livery  of  my  lord's  company  before  him, 

t  But  the  old  lord  rideth  from  his  own  place  to 
the  hall  alone,  having  no  officers  to  wait  upon  him 

*  A  velvet  hoodf  cap  of  maintenance. 
t  A  velvet  hood  for  oath  mayors. 

but 
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but  the  common  huitt,  as  a  gentleiman-usher, 
going,  and  those  oflScers  that  be  at  liberty,  and  the 
common  hunt  his  man,  (with  his  own  men  follow- 
ing hini)  and  so  tarrieth  at  the  hall. 

And  after  they  be  come  all  together,  they  take 
their  horses  and  ride  to  the  Vinetree,  and  there 
take  barge  to  Westminster-bridge. 

And  after  they  be  landed,  the  lord-mayor  and 
the  aldermen  put  on  their  cldaks  within  the  pa- 
lace, and  go  round  about  the  hall,  making  cour- 
tesy in  the  hall,  and  bo  go  up  to  the  exchequer  to 
be  sworn.  Then  after  the  bath  taken  in  the  ex- 
chequer, they  come  down,  and  go  first  to  the 
King's  bench,  then  to  the  Common-pleas,  and  so 
put  off  their  cloaks,  and  go  about  the  king's 
tombs  in  Westminster-abbey,  and  then  take  barge 
again,  and  being  landed,  he  rideth  to  the  Guild- 
hall to  dinner,  and  all  the  companies  of  the  city 
with  him  ;  and  at  their  coming  into  the  hall,  the 
new  lord  mayor,  with  two  of  the  ancient  alder- 
men, Mr.  Recorder,  and  the  sheriffs,  go  uji  to  my 
lord's  table  to  bid  them  welcome,  and  likewise  all 
the  other  guests  there,  and  from  thence  to  the  lady 
mayoress'  table,  and  so  come  out  to  the  gentle- 
womens'  table,  and  to  the  judges :  and  so  from 
thence  my  said  new  lord  mayor  goeth  into  the 
chamberlain's  office,  where  he  dineth :  and  the  old 
lord  mayor,  at  their  first  coming  into  the  hall,  go- 
eth up  to  the  high  table  in  the  hustings,  and  there 
keepeth  the  state  for  that  feast ;  and  after  the  hall 
is  almost  served  of  the  second,  then  the  new  lord 
mayor  goeth,  with  master  recorder,  and  those' 
aldermen  that  dine  with  him,  to  bid  the  old  lord 
and  all  the  guests  in  the  hall  welcome.  Then  after 
dinner  goeth  to  St.  Paul's,  with  all  the  companies 

waiting  before  my  lord. 

For 
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Forgoing  to  St  Paul's  on  All  Sainfs-dat/j  Christ- 
mas'dayj  TweHth-day^  and  Candlemas^day.*  All  the 
aldermen  ana  the  sheriffs  come  to  my  lord  s  place 
in  their  scarlet  gowns  furred,  and  their  cloaks  and 
horses,  and  from  thence  ride  to  the  Guildhall,  my 
lord's  company  and  the  bachelors  before  him,  and 
there  hear  evening  prayer  ;  and  when  prayer  i* 
done,  they  ride  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  both  the 
new  lord  tnayor  and  the  old  put  on  their  cloaks, 
and  go  up  to  the  quire,  and ihere- hear  the  sermon  ; 
which  done,  they  go  about  the  church,  and  there 
put  off  their  cloaks  where  they  were  put  on.  Then 
they  take  their  horses  again,  and  the  aldermen 
hring  my  lord  home ;  and  then  they  have  spice- 
bread  and  hippocras,  and  so  take  their  leave  of  my 
lord. 

Upon  St.  Thomas  S'day.  f  The  lord  mayor  and 
every  alderman  is  to  sit  in  his  ward,  in  his  violet 
gown  and  cloak,  furred. 

For  the  Christmas- holidays.'j^  For  Christmas- 
holidays,  until  Twelfth-day,  if  my  lord  and  the 
aldermen  go  abroad  to  any  public  meeting,  they 
are  to  wear  scarlet;  but  on  the  working-days, 
within  the  twelve  days,  if  my  lord  go  to  the  Guild- 
hall, markets,  or  streets,  they  wear  black. 

l/pon  Innocents- day .  §  The  aldermen  dine  at  my 
lord's, jf  and  the  sheriffs  in  scarlet;  but  the  ladies 
wear  black. 

For  Monday  after  Twelfth-day.  My  lord  and  the 
aldermen  meet  at  the  Guildhall,  at  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  furred, 
and  their  cloaks  furred,  without  horses,  to  receive 

*  A  velret  hood  for  both.  All  Sainte^-cli^  is  the  last  day  that  the  old 
lord  rides  with  the  new  cap  of  maintCDance* 

f  If  it  be  not  Sunday. 

X  No  cloak.  §  No  state. 

II  The  lord  mayors  of  Lotmh  had  nb  fixed  j^litoe  ^f  residence  till  the 
year  1753,  when  the  Mansion-house  tHm  ftnlihed  fer  that  purpose. 

1  of 
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of  their  wards  their  indentures  of  the  wardmote  in- 
quest, and  for  the  swearing  of  the  constables  and 
scavengers. 

For  Good  Friday.  *  My  lord  and  the  aldermen 
meet  at  St  Paul's-cross,  at  one  of  the  clock,  to  hear 
the  sermon,  in  their  pewk  gowns,  and  without  their 
chains  and  tippets. 

F(yr  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter<veeh'\  All 
the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  come  unto  my  lord's  place 
before  eight  of  the  clock,  to  breakfast,  in  their  scar^ 
let  gowns,  furred,  and  their  cloaks  and  horses,  and, 
after  breakfast,  take  their  horses  and  ride  to  the 
Spital,  and  there  put  on  their  cloaks,  and  so  sit 
down  in  order  to  hear  the  sermon ;  which  done, 
they  ride  homeward,  in  order,  till  they  come  to  the 
pump  within  Bishopsgate,  and  there  so  many  of  the 
aldermen  as  do  dine  with  the  sheriffs,  take  their 
leave  of  my  lord,  and  the  rest  go  home  with  him. 

For  Wednesday  in  Easter-week.  Like  as  before, 
in  the  other  two  days,  save  that  my  lord  and  the 
the  aldermen  must  be  in  their  violet  gowns,  and 
suitable  cloaks;  but  the  ladies  in  black. 

For  Law  Sunday.  All  the  aldermen  meet  my 
lord  and  the  sheriffs,  at  St.  PauUs-school,  in  their 
scarlet  gowns,  furred,  without  their  cloaks  or  horses, 
to  hear  the  sermon. 

For  Whitsunday.  All  the  aldermen  meet  my  lord 
and  the  sheriffs,  at  the  new  church-yard,  in  their 
scarlet  gowns,  lined,  without  cloaks,  to  hear  the 
sermon  ;  which  being  ended,  they  depart. 

For  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  IVhitsun-week.  All 
the  aldermen  must  meet  my  lord  mayor  J  and  the 
sheriffs,  at  St.  PauVs,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  without 
cloaks,  to  hear  the  sermon. 

*  Black  sword. 

t  A  hood  for  my  lord,  cap  of  maintenanpe. 

}  If  bis  pleasure  be  to  go. 

For 
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For  the  Lord  Mayor's  knighthood.  All  the  alder^ 
men  meet  my  lord,  either  at  the  Three  Cranes,  if 
the  king  be  at  Westminster,  or  at  St.  Mary-hill,  if 
the  king  be  at  Greenwich,  by  seven  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning;  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  cloaks 
borne  with  them  ;  and,  after  morning  prayer,  they 
take  a  barge  to  the  king's  place,  where  they  attend 
till  that  ceremony  be  ended,  and  so  go  home  with 
my  lord  mayor  to  dinner. 

For  going  to  St.  PauFs  the  first  Sunday  of  every 
term.  All  the  aldermen  meet  my  lord  and  the  she- 
riffs at  St.  Paul's,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  furred  or 
lined,  without  cloaks  or  horse,  as  the  time  of  the 
year  requireth,  when  the  term  beginneth. 

For  election  of  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  Par^ 
liament.  All  the  aldermen  meet  my  lord  and  the 
sberifi^,  at  Guildhall,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  in  their 
violet  gowns,  and  their  cloaks  furred  or  lined,  as 
the  time  of  the  year  when  they  shall  be  chosen 
requireth,  and  sit  in  the  hustings-court  while  the 
commons  choose  them.  The  order  is.  That  they 
must  choose  Master.  Recorder  for  one  of  their 
knights,  and  one  gray  cloak  for  the  other,  and  two 
commoners  for  tlie  burgesses;  which  done,  they 
depart. 

For  the  Lords  of  the  Council  coming  down  for  Sub* 
sidies.  For  the  lords  and  commissioners  coming 
drfwn  to  assess  the  subsidies,  my  lord  mayor  and 
the  aldermen  wear  their  black  gowns,  as  at  other 
times;  and  the  commissioners  are  to  be  warned  by 
Master  Sheriff's  officers. 

For  the  election  of  Master  Chamberlain^  and 
Bridge-masters  J  if  any  of  them  depart  within  the  year. 
My  lord  and  the  aldermen  sit  in  the  hustings-court 
while  they  be  chosen,  in  their  violet  gowns,  with- 
out their  cloaks,  and  do  not  remove  until  the  elec- 
tion be  done. 

For 
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For  the  coronation  of  a  king*  All  the  aldermen 
meet  niy  lord  and  the  sheriffs  at  the  Tbre^  Cranes, 
or  the  Vinetree,  at  the  hour  of  their  summons,  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  and  cloaks  borne  with  them, 
lined,  or  furred,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year, 
where,  taking  barge,  they  land  9X  Westminster,  and 
there  they  attend  in  the  Chequer-chamber  (being 
served  with  \yine  and  cakes),  until  they  are 
called  •  by  the  heralds :  then  they  put  on  their 
^loaks. 

The  use  of  my  Idrd's  cloak^  From  Michaelmas 
to  Whitsuntide,  violet,  furred ;  and  from  Whitsun- 
tide till  Michael qoas,  scarlet,  lined. 

The  lord  mayor,  and  those  knights  that  have 
borne  the  office  of  mayoralty,  ought  to  have  their 
cloaks  furred  with  grey  amis ;  and  those  aldermen 
that  have  not  been  mayors,  are  to  have  their  cloaks 
furred  with  calabre. 

And,  likewise,  such  as  have  been  mayors  are  to 
have  their  clocks  lined  with  changeable  tafFaty, 
and  the  rest  are  to  have  them  lined  with  green  taf- 
faty. 

For  the  first  day  of  every  quarter  sessions^  The 
first  day  of  every  quarter  sessions,  in  the  forenoon 
only,  my  lord  and  the  sheriffs  wear  their  violet 
gowns  and  cloaks  furred  ;  but  at  Midsummer  quar- 
ter session^,  the  first  day  they  wear  violet  gowns 
and  scarlet  cloaks,  and  on  the  other  days  black.  * 

For  the. burial  of  aldermen.  The  aldermen  must 
be  in  their  violet  gowns,  except  such  as  have  their 
friends  black  gowns.  When  any  alderman  dteth, 
Master  sword-bearer  is  to  have  a  black  gown,  or 
thirty-three  shillings  and  four  pence  in  money;  and 
if  he  giveth  my  lord  a  black  gown,  Master  Sword- 

*  My  lord  in  a  crimson' velvet  gown>  collar  of  S.  S.  and  sceptre.  No 
elo^k. 

t  Beginning  upon  Michaelmas  even. 

bearer 
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bearer  is  to  have  another,  or  forty  shillings  in  mo- 
ney, the  price  thereof,  and  so  carry  the  sword  in 
black  before  my  lord* 

Master  Chambei-laiD  is  not  to  .wear  his  tippet,  hut 
when  my  lord  miiyor  or  aldermen  wear  their  scarlet 
or  violet. 

•  For  the  Nomination  of  an  Alderman.  My  lord 
wearethhis  black  gown  and  violet  cloak,  and  both 
the  sheriflf^  black  ?owns. 

For  the  Orphans'  Court.  My  lord  and  the  alder- 
men vtitit  at  the  Guildhall  in  their  violet  gowns, 
without  cloaks;  but  my  lord  mayor* must  have  his 
cloak. 

This  court  the  common-crier  warneth. 

For  the  Election  of  Governors  of  Chrisfs  Hospital^ 
8t€:  For  the  election  of  the  governors  of  the  seve- 
ral hospitals,  tjVe  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  wear 
their  black  gowns. 
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0/*  /ile  Livery  of  London. — Atcotmt  of  the  Incf^rp^aimns 
of  the  Arts  and  Mysteries  of  (he  Citixens. , 

The  liverymen  of  London  arp  as bQ% . distinct 
from  the  freemen  at  large,  and  invested  wjjth  ti)i|: 
sole  privilege  of  electing  the  ni4gistrate§  c>f  th«, 
city  and  its  representatives  to  parliament.     Tbi^. 
privilege  appears,  to  have  be€;n  obtained  about  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ,  when 
the  master,  wardens^   and  Uv<eries  of  the;  sever^L 
companies  were  taken  in  to  a^ist  at  the  j^l^jcjbiop^ : 
of  mayor,  sheriffs,  &c.  and  has  contmued  un^ioiter^i 
fupted  ever  since,  except  in  the  time  of  the  com* 
mon wealth,  when  it  was  disputed  ;  but  Stow  says, 
^'  How  this  was  carried  in  the  new  commonwealth 
that  was  then  set  up  in  this  nation,  when  many 
other  ancient  laws  and    customs  were  violated, 
I  cannot  tell :  but  when  the  ancient  kingly  go- 
vernment was  restored,  th^  ©Id  custom  of  election 
prevailed  as  it  still  doth ;  and  the  liveries  are  the 
electors/' 

They  are  ail  members  of  some  one  of  the  city 
companies,  each  of  which  is  a  corporation  within 
itself^  possessed  -of  the  power  of  holding  courts^ 
called  halUmotes,  for  regulating  the  concerns  of 
the  company,  as  was  observed  in  the  last  chapter. 

These  companies  were  anciently  called  guilds  ? 
a  term  which,  In  its  earliest  use,  was  only  applied 
in  a  secular  sense,  for  there  were  also  ecclesiastical 
guilds,  to  the  body  or  community  of  a  city  or 
town.    Afterwards  we  find  the   aggregate  body 
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tf  t}»e  merthatit^  or  triers  of  a  city  or  town, 
called  by  the  name  of  Gilda  Mercatoria  ;  and 
*hfe  head  officer  thereof  was  usuaelly  called  alder- 
main  of  the  'rtfierihan^s'  gtaild,  who»e  office  seems  to 
have  been  similar  to  that  of  the  I>ean  of  Guild  in 
the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  day* 
In  process  of  time,  as  trading  towns  increased  in 
number  of  inhabitant^,  the  retailers  and  artizatis 
in  great  towns  obtftifred  charters  for  incorporating*: 
their  respective  oalUk^gs  ;  z.  e.  for  engrossing  and 
monopolizing  all  the  business  of  their  town,  in 
exclusion  of  non-freenien  :  they  also  obtained  the 
names  of  guild,  fVa*ernity,  and  corporation. 

Wc  find  the  last-named  kind  of  guilds  in  Lon* 
don  pretty  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest :  Mn 
Madox,  in  his  Firma  Burgi,  takes  notice  of  seve* 
ral  guilds  in  London  as  early  as  1180,  that  were 
amerced  to  the  crown  as  adulterine,  i.  e.  set  up 
without  warrant  from  the  king;  as  the  goldsmiths^ 
butchers,  glovers,  curriers,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  then  also  several  warranted  or 
lawful  guilds,  for  it  appears  that  the  weavers  of 
London  paid  a  rent  or  j^'erme,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
style  of  the  exchequer,  to  King  Henry  L  who. 
reigned  between  1100  and  1135,  for  their  guild, 
and  had,  in  after  times,  great  disputes  with  the 
city  of  London,  concerning  their  high  immuhi*^ 
ties  and  privileges. 

But  the  oldest  charters  HoW  i«i  being,  of  thfe 
most  eminent  companies  in  London,  are  of  a  later 
date;  viz.  the  goldsmiths  and  skinners,  not  till 
the  year  1327;  the  grocers,  in  1345;  and  the 
other  companies  still  later. 

Of  the  present*  feom^anies,  twelve  are  called  th^ 
chief,  and  are  sometittles  stiled  honolirable*  Who*^ 
ever  is  chosen  mayor,  itiust  be  free  of  one  of  these 
companies ;  and  whcjilever  it  happens  that  the  lord 
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mayor  elect  is  of  any  other  company,  he  must  take 
up  his  freedom  in  one  of  these. 

Subjoine<l  js  a  list  of  the  city  companies,  each  of 
which  will  be  noticed  separately,  with  their  order  of 
precedency;  but  some  of  them  have  neither  hall 
nor  livery. 


Mercers 

Grocers 

Drapers 

Fishmongers 

Goldsmiths 

Skinners 

Merchant  Taylors 

Haberdashers 

Salters 

Ironmongers 

Vintners 

Cloth-workers 

Dyers 

Brewers 

Leather-sellers 

Pewterers 

Barbers 

Cutlers 

Sakers 

Wax-chandleir$ 

Tallow-chandlers 

Armourers  and  Braziers 

Girdlers 

Butchers 

Sadlers 

Carpenters 

Cordwainers 

Painter-staiher& 
Curriers  . 

Masons  I 


Plumbers 

Innholders 

Founders 

Poulterers 

Cooks 

Coopers 

Tylers  and  Bricklayers 

Bowyers 

Fletchers 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners 

Weavers 

Woolmen 

Scriveners 

Fruiterers 

Plasterers 

Stationers 

Embroiderers 

Upholders 

Musicians. 

Turners 

Basket- makers 

Glaziers 

Horuers 

Farriers 

Paviors 

Loriners 

Apothecaries 

Shipwrights 

Spectacle-makers    • . 

Clock- 


Clock^49al^er&  c  ,  ..^    .Toba4:co<fiip^  mak^:^ 

Gloveirs  .  i  ^^  Coach  sn^d  Co^cbrhar^ 

CoiBb^iQak^r&  —  ness-makcfS". 

Felt-maker.s  .  .  .    Gun-makers-. 


*  * 


'Framework-knitters*  Gold   and   Silver  Wire- 
Silk- throwsters      .  *  drawers 
Carmen              .  •  .       , .  Lpng  Bowstring-autkers 
Pin-mnkers.  ;  Card- makers. 
Needl:e-makers  Fan-makers' 
Gardeners       ".  Wood-monger;?    i     . 
Soap-i^akers .  Starch-makers 
Tin-plate-w6rke.|:s  ■  Silk-men 
Wheel- Wrights .  .  •*  Parish.-cJerks      / 
Distillers         .  '  r      ^■*  Fisheripen 
Hathand-m^kers,;  .  '           Porters  :            » 
Pat.ten-makers  ^.i  \  J,  .     Watermen 
Glass-sel.lers-      •; 
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*The  cotaipiny  of  mercers,  which  is  the  first  of 
the  twelve  princij)al  companies,  was  incorporated 
by  lietterS'patertt,  gratit^  by  King  Richard  II.  in 
the  year  1393,  under  the  title  of,  >'^  The  wardens 
and  i^ommonalty  of  the  mystery  of  the  mercers  of 
the  city  df  London,'*  with  a  license  to  purchase 
an  estate  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  m  mort- 
main, which  by  numerous  gifts  and  additional 
grants  is  so  increased,  that  when,  in  I698,  the 
company  accepted  of  Dr.  Ash  ton's  project  for 
providing  a  maintenance  for  clergymens'  widows, 
they  invested  upwards  of  fourteen  tliousand  pounds 
in  a  fund  for  securing  thirty  pounds  per  cent,  per 
aiintim,  to  the-widow  of  each  si^bscriber,  during 
life  :  but  this  aiiliuity  being  found  larger  than  the 
fund  coilld  bear^  it  was  cifter wards  reduced  to 
twenty  per  cent.  The  members  of  this  company 
are  not  only  exempt  from  quarterage,  but  upon 
their  admission  to  the  livery,  pay  only  a^mall  fine. 

They 
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They  are  gcrvCTned  by  a  prime,  and  three  <rthcr 
ivardens,  and  a  court  ;of  assistants.  It  is  a  Srealthy 
company,  and  they  pay  in  charitable  l)eheiacti(ms 
about  three  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Grocers.    2. 

,  The  grocers'  company  anciently  denominated 
pepperers,  were  incorporated  by  letters-patent  of 
king  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1345,  by  the  name 
of  "  The  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery 
of  the  grocery  of  the  city  of  London,^'  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1429, 
who  also  granted  to  this  company  the  office  df 
garbling,  in  all  places  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
England,  the  city  of  London  only  excepted. 

These  grants  were  confirmed  by  a  new  ctiarter, 
granted  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the  15th  year  of 
his  reign,  with  an-  additional  power  of  searching 
*and  inspecting  the  goods  and  weights  oS  alt  per- 
sons;, using  or  e  jLcrcii^ing  the  trade  of  a  grocer^  in 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  or  within  three 
miles  round  the  same. 

Anciently  they  bad  also  the  mani^^ment  of  the 
king's  beam  in  this  city,^  with  a  right  of  a(^>oii^tr 
ing^  a  master  weigher  and  four  porters  to  attend  it. 

This  company  formerly  held  the  highest  rank 
among  the  city  companies ;  for  in  the, reign  of 
Henry  IV.  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  of  the 
aldermen,  at  one  time,  belonging  to  it.  It  has 
also  been  dignified  with  the  names  of  five  kings 
enrolled  among  its  members. 

It  is  the  second  of  the  city  companies,  and  is 
jgoverned  by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  fifty- 
two  assistants.  The  fine  on  admission  to  the  It* 
very  is  twenty  guineasw 

DRAPERS. 


Drkpers.    111.  \- 

The  ^n^s^  (^tn|>M5r  An^  «n  aticiient  sockiCy  or 
g«41d,  devot6ri att4^ deidicated  te  the' Virgiti  Mary; 
aud'wa^  inGorporated  by  letters  patent  of  Hen i^  VL 
A.  D.  1439*  by  the  style  and  title  of  "  The^  master, 
wardens,  brethren*  and  listers  of  thft  guild  or  frater- 
nity of  the  blessed  Mar^tbe  Virgin,  of  the  m^ 
tfiy  of  drapers  of  the  city  of  Londbn.** 

This,  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  principal  compa- 
nies>  and  is.  governed  by  a  master,  foikr  wardens,, 
and'  a  court  of  assistants!  They  have  very  large 
estates^  a^d  pay  considerable  sums  annually  to  cha- 
ritable uses. 

The  fine  oa  admission  has  been  raised  from  tiroe 
to  time  to  twenty-six  pounds.  Henry  Fitz-Alwine 
the  first  mayor  was  a  member  of  the  ancient  guikf* 

F.shmoi.ger^    4. 

^  The  company  of  fishmongei;^  is  the  fourth  in  the. 
list  of  the  city  corporations:  they  were  w%inally 
two  bodies,  viz.  stock*fishmongers  and  salt  fish- 
mongers y  and  between  them  had  no  less  than  six 
halls ;  two  in  Thames-street,  two  in  New  Fish- 
streel^  and  two  in  Old  Fish-^eet 

This  company^  as  well  as  ^otber  persons  con- 
cerned in  furnishing  the  city  with  provisions,  were, 
anciently  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  to  whom  this 
power  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  m 
the  seventh  of  Richard  IL  in  tl>e  yeat  1 384. 

The  salt-fishmongers  were  incorporated,  A.  IX 
1433.  The  stock-fishmongers  not  till  1 509-  But 
this  separation  proving  prejudicial  to  both,  they 
united,  and  obtained  a  charter  from  King  Henry 
VIII.  in  1536,  by  which  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  n^me  of  **  The  wardens  and  commonalty 


of  the  mystery   ^f  Fishmongers ,. of  the  city  of 
London.'*    «        -    '  ' 

Th^oorporation  is  .goveroie(dfby)aj.:ioartep,  five 
war(I:^|fs,  and  tw,fnty*€ight  as§iisti^»!fes;  i  'and  the  li- 
very fine  is  thirteen  pouncls,  six  ^hillings,,  and 
eight  pence,  ^  >     ,      -.  :      '» 

(jroldsmiths.    5^ 

The  company  of  Goldsmiths  is  the  fifth  m  the 
order  of  precedence;  and  appeals  to  be  of  gfeat 
antiquity ;  for  ill  the  reign  of  Henry  11. .  in  the 
1180,  it  was,  among  other  guilds,  fined  for  being 
adulterine,  that  is,  setting  up  without  the  king's 
special  license.  But  at  length,  in  1327,  Ed\vard  III, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten  marks,  incorpo- 
rated this  company  by  letters  patent,  by  the  na^ie 
of  **  The  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mys- 
tery of  goldsmiths  of  the  city  of  London;'*  and 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  an  estate 
of  twenty  pounds  per  ann.  in  mortmain,  for  the 
^pport  of  their  valetudinary  inembers,  which 
grant,  in  the  year  1394,  was  confirmed  by  Rich- 
ard II.  for  the  sum  of  twenty  njarks.  These; 
grants  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV.  * 
in  the  year  1462,  who  also  constituted  this  society 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  have  a  perpetual 
succession,  and  a  common  seal  By  the  said  grant 
they  had  likewise  the  privilege  of  inspecting,  try- 
ing, and  regulating  all  gold  and  silver  wares,  not 
only  in  this  city,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  since  so  mate- 
rially enlarged,  that  they  have  the  power  of  in- 
specting all  gold  and  silverwares  in  the  following 
particular  places,  viz.  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Ches- 
ter, Newcastle,  Norwich,  and  Exeter;  with  the 
power  of  punishing  all  offenders  concerned  in 
working  adulterated  gold  and  silver  ;  and  of  mak- 
ing bye-laws  for  their  better  government. 

1  '     This 


ttiis  fraternity  is  goVerhed  by  a  master,  three  wai- 
^ens^  and  ninety-eight  ^sisistantid;  and  the  liveryr  fiii^ 
m  twenty-one  pounds* 

Skinners*    6* 

The  Skinners'  company  was  iticbrjioratetl  by 
King  Edward  III.  in  the  year  1327,  by  the  appel- 
lation of  **  The  master  and  wardens  of  the  guild 
or  fraternity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  the  skinners 
.of  London/'  This  charter  w^s  afterwards  con-*" 
firmed  by  Henry  YL  in  theyear  1438,  which  deed  of 
confirmation  directs,  that  every  person,  on  his  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company,  is  to 
be  presented  to  the  lord  mayor.  By  these  grants  the 
corporation  were  restrained  from  making  by e-laws. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  the  twelve  principal  com- 
|)anie^ ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master^  f9ur  ^ya^i 
dens,  and  sixty  assistants.  The  fine  on  admis^ 
^iop  is  fifteen  pounds. 

The  members  of  this  company  pay  no  quarter- 
age, owing  to  their  being  possessed  of  great  estates 
left  in  trust  to  them  by  ^several  benefactors,  out 
of  which  they  pay  large  sums  anpually.  to  chari- 
table purposes. 

Mei^chaiit  l7aylors.    7. 

The  connfpany  of  Merchant  Taylors,  whii^  w|t8 
anciently  denominated  ^*  Taylors  and  hinen  At^ 
morers, '  was  incorporated  by  letter^  patent,  of  the 
fifth  of  EdM^ard  IV.  in  the  year  1466  j  but  many 
of  the  members  of  the  company,  bein^  g^cat  mcr^ 
chants,  and  Henry  VII.  a  member  thereof,  he,  by 
letters  patent,  of  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 
1503,  re-i«corporated  the  same,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  master  and  wardens  of  the  Merchant-Tay- 
lors, of  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
the   city  of  London."    They  are  governed  by  a 
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master,  four  wardens,  and  a  court  of  thirty- 
eight  assistaO'ts.  Their  livery  is  numerous,  and 
their  estates  are  very  considerable ;  out  of  which 
they  pay  to  charitable  uses,  pursuant  to  the  wills 
of  the  respective  donors,  about  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  They  ar^  the  seventh  of  the 
city  companies,  and  their  livery  fine  is  thirty 
guineas. 

.    Haberdashers.    8. 

The  company  of  Haberdashers,  which  is  the 
eighth  in  order  of  precedency,  was  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Hurriers  and  Milainers,  from  their 
dealing  principally  in  merchandize  imported  from 
Milan  in  Italy.  They  were '  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Henry  VL  in  the  year  1467,  by  the 
style  of  **  The  fraternity  of  St.  Catherine  the 
Virgin,  of  the  Haberdashers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don." At  present,  however,  they  are  denomi- 
nated "  The  master  and  four  wardens  of  the  fra« 
ternity  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Haberdashers  in 
the  city  of  London :  but  by  what  authority  does 
not  appear. 

This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master,  four 
wardens,  and  a  numerous  court  of  assistants.  It 
is  a  livery  company,  and  has  at  all  times  been  of 
such  repute,  that  they  have  been  intrusted  with 
th€  betiefictfons  of  many  pious  persons,  pursuant 
to  the  wills  and  directions  of  whom,  they  pay 
annually  fof  jcharitable  uses  about  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The  livery  fine  is 
twenty-£)re  pounds. 

Salters.    9.  ^ 

'  The  company  of  Salters  appears  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  from  the  grant  of  a  livery  by  Rich- 
ard IL  in  the  year  \39^;  but  we  do  not  find  they 
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were  incorporated  till  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the^year  1558,  when,  by  letters  patent,  they 
were  stiled,  "The  master,  wardens,  and  common- 
aUy  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Salters  of  Xondon." 

This  is  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  principal  compa- 
nies ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens, 
and  twenty-three  assistants.  The  fine,  on  admis- 
sion, is  twenty  pounds. 

They  have  considerablfe  possessions,  out  of  which' 
they  pay  large  sums  annually  to  charitable  uses. 

Ironmongers.    10. 

The  Ironmongers'  company  was  incorporated  by 
charter  ^^oxw  King  Edward  IV.  in  the  year  1464, 
and  is  the  tenth  of  the  twelve  principal  companies 
in  this  city.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  name  and 
style  of  '*The  master  and  keepers,  or  wardens,  and 
commonalty  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Ironmonger^ 
of  London."  And,  by  virtue  of  the  said  charter, 
the  government  of  this  fraternity  is  now  in  a 
master,  two  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistant^ 
which  consists  of  the  whole  livery,  and  represents 
the  commonalty  or  whole  freedom.  The  livery 
Cue  is  fifteen  pounds. 

This  company  enjoys  very  great  estates  both  in 
their  own  right  and  in  trust  from  several  donors, 
by  whose  wills  they  pay  yearly  near  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  in  charities ;  besides  the  in- 
terest or  profits  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds, 
left  to  them  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bettoq,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, in  the  year  1724,  under  the  special  trust  of 
employing  one  moiety  of  the  said  profits  perpetu- 
ally in  the  redemption  of  British,  captives  from 
Moorish  slavery,  and  the  other  moiety  to  be 
equally  distributed  between  tlie  poor  of  the  com- 
pany of  Ironmongers,  and  the  several  charity- 
schools  witl^iin  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Vintners. 
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Vintners.'  11. 

T^fYintners'  company  \Ka9  WciOTtly  denorair 

va?  c^mpoaed  of  twp^  sprtSj  of  ideakr^, .  v\jf.  the 
Vibfti^iii,  who  were  tbp  in»pojftieTs  of  the  iviae,  an4 
the  Tdbprmrii,  who  were  the  retailers  of  it. 

Some  authors  have  erroii^oijg^ly  asstcited^  t^h^t. 
^he  cr^t  of  Vintners  was  incorporated  by  (id- 
ward  IIL  which  juifitake  arisen  iVpm  his  chartier, 
granted  in  the  year  1365,  to  enable  tnem  to  carry 
on  an  exclusive  importation  tradefrom  Gascony, 
jj^hey  were  incorporated  in  the  year  14 37,  by  let- 
tw  patent  of  Jying  Henry  VL  by  the  name  of 
**  The  master,  \vardens/  and  freemen  and  com- 
monalty  ox  the  mystery  of  Vjntners  of  the  city  of 
fJondpft.  Thijs  is  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal cqmpanije? ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master^ 
three  waiae^s^  ^n^  t>yentyr5ight  ^ssistantg.  The 
^n^p  on  ^djpi^^ioji^  is  twenty-six  poiirids  five  shil- 

The  freemen  belpngiqg  to  this  company  have 
tlie  privilege  of  retailing  wipe  without  a  license. 
They  have  considerable  possessipps^  outofwhicl^ 
they  p^y  Ja^-ge  sums  amiually  for  th^  relief  af  the 
^Qor, 

The  company  of  Cloth-wprl^ers  was  at  first  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1482,  by  tlie  name  of  *'  The  fraternity  of 
Jhe  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  of 
the  Shearmen  of  Londoq,  which  was  confirmed  by 
llenrjp  VIII.  in  the  year.  1528.  But  they  being 
afterwards  re- in  corpora  ted  by  Qqeeh  Elizabeth, 
shq  changed  theif  first  title  to  that  of  '*  The  mas- 
ter, wardens,  and  ctfmmonalty  of  freemen,  of  the 

art 


IHft  axid  my^ery  of  Cloth-worKefs  of  th?  fiitv  of 

4pUarle?  I.  ii?  J-6^4i. 

ytiis  is  |;he  t^^t  of  the  twelve  principal  comp^f- 
ipie%4  anxi  i§  governed  by  9  master,  foyr  yarden^^ 
and  thirty-nine  assistants.  The  §ue,  on  admis.- 
sion,  is  twenty  pounds.  They  have  considerable 
estates  both  in  tbejr  owi^  right>  and  in  trust  for 
others;  oi)t  of  which  the^  pay  larg?  smjj^s  ^ftnu- 
alfy  to  charitable  purpp^es, 

•    •         *  ■ 

Apothecaries.    58. 

Jhe  cpnipauy  of  4potl^e(C^rie»  wgs  iqcorpoxate<^ 
^t  first  with  th,^  (Jjrocer^  \n  the  ye^r  l60^ ;  but 
^ucb  a  copnectioq  i^ot;  ^n^weripg  the  purposes  of 
^hefr  iricorppratfoft,  they  w^r^  separated  by  ano- 
thef' charter  gTii,nted  by  King  James  I.  in  the  yeaf 
1^1 7,  and  incorporated  by  the  naoie  of  **  Th^, 
ni^t^r,  >\;ar^leqs,  ^ud  spciety  of  (he  art  aijd  mys- 
tery Qt\  4p?^thec^i^ies  of  the  ^ity  of  London  :"  at 
^vhich  time  tl]ere  were  na  more  than  on^e  h^Ddre^ 
and  four  Apothecaries'  shops  within  the  city  cjpcl 
suburbs  of  London. 

The  merpbers.  of  tills  Caropany,  who  by  divers 
act^  of  parliai;n^qt  are  e^en^p^  from  ward  and  p^ri'^h 
offices,  are  govern^cl  \;>y  ^  master,  two  wardens,  an4 
tweHty-9n^ assistants.,  li  js.  a  livery  comptai^y,  an^ 
the  fifty-eighth  oji  the  gity  Jist.  The  fine,  on  adt 
mission,  is  si:s  teen  pounds.  * 

Armourers  ^nd  Braziers.    22. 

The  CQnjpjjny  of  Arpntjurers  was  iBcorporat^^ 
by  King  Ilemy  YI.  abo4t  th^  year  1423,  by  th« 
title  of  *'  The  iiia^ter  ^nci  w^^'deQ^,  hirothers  and 
listers  of  the  fr^tcfni^y  or  gqild  of  St.  G^oj^e^ 
of  the  men  cvf  the  my^t^^i^s  of  the  i^rniMJii^reFii  of  th» 
pit^  of  Loi^cjpn/'    the  ^^IW  pbrinog  ^Ispi  boaoqreii 

5'  the 
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the  company  by  becoming  one  of  thieir  members.  Ta 
this  company,  which  formerly  made  coats  of  mail,  is 
united  that  of  the  Braziers,  who  are  jointly  governed 
by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty-one  assist-^ 
ants.  It  is  a  livery  company,  and  the  fine,  on  ad- 
mission, is  fifteen  pounds. 

Bakers.    19. 

The  company  of  Bakfers  appears  to  be  of  great 
antiquity;  for  in  the  year  1155,  it  was  charged  in 
the  great  roll  of  the  exchequer  with  a  debt  of  one 
mark  of  gold  for  their  guild  ;  by  which  it  seems  as 
if  the  ancient  guilds  had  held  their  privileges  in  fee* 
farm  of  the  crown.  This  company,  however,  was 
not  incorporated  till  about  the  year  1307;  after 
Avhich  their  charter  was  renewed  by  Henry  VII. 
and  confirmed  by  divers  of  his  successors.  It  is 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  The  master  and 
wardens  of  the  mystery  or  art  of  Bakers  of  the  city  of 
London.^^  It  is  a  livery  company,  and  the  nine-- 
teenth  on  the  city  list,  Th^  fine,  on  admission,  is 
ten  pounds, 

Barber-Surgeons.    17. 

The  art  of  Surgery  was  anciently  practised  ii^ 
this  city  only  by  the  Barbers,  who  were  incorporated 
by  letters  patent  granted  by  King  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1461  ;  and  in  1512,  an  act  was  passed  to  pre- 
vent any  persons  besides  the  Barbers  from  practising 
Surgery  within  the  city  of  London,  and  seven  miles 
round,  except  such  as  were  duly  examined  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  Dean  of  St, 
Paul's,  and  such  persons  expert  in  Surgery,  as  they 
should  think  proper  to  call  to  their  assistance.  At 
length  several  persons,  who  were  not  Barbers,  being 
examined  and  admitted  as  practitioners  in  the  art 
pf  Surgery,  the  parliament  united    them  in  the 

thirty- 
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thirtyrSecomJ  jr^ar;  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
by  the  appellation  of  "  The  master  or  governors  of 
the  mystiery  m  commonalty  of  Barbers  and  Sui^eons 
of  the  city  .of  London  ;^'  and  by  this  act,  all  persons 
practising  the  art  of  shaving,  were  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  intermeddle  with  that  of  Surgery,  except 
what  belonged  to  drawing  of  teeth.  Thus  this  com- 
pany obtained  the  name  of  Barber-Surgeons,  which 
they .  continued  to  ei^joy  till  the  eighteenth  year  df 
the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  II.  when 
the  Surgeons  applying  to  parliament  to  have  this  ^ 
union  dissolved,  were  formed  into  a  separate  com- 
pany ;  though  the  Barbers  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  hall  and  theatre,  and  were  constituted  a  body 
politic,  vinder  the  name  of  "  The  master,  gover- 
nors, and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  Barbers 
of  London.^^ 

This  is  a  livery  company,  under  the  government 
of  a  master,  three  wardens,  and  twenty-six  assist- 
ants ;  and  the  admission  fine  is  ten  pounds. 

Basjtet-makers.    52. 

The  Basket-makers  are  a  fraternity  by  prescription 
and  not  by  charter ;  but  when,  or  by  whom  erected 
into  a  fellowship  is  unknown.  They  are,  however^ 
included  in  the  list  of  the  city  companies,  by  th<$ 
title  of  ^\  The  wardens,  assistants,  and  freemen  of 
the  company  of  Basket-makers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.^^  This  community  is  governed  by  two  wardens 
and  forty-eight  assistants;  but  has  neither  liyery 
nor  hall. 

Blacksmiths.    40. 

The  company,  of  Blacksmiths  was  anciently  a 
guild  or  fraternity  by  prescription,  in  which  state  it 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Qijeen  Elizabeth,  in  th^ 
year  1571,  when  they  obtained  a  charter  of  incor-r 

poratioH) 


]^ati6H^^  by  the  Dattie  of  *'  Tb^  k«tpA«  w  wafdeits 
and  mc^tty  d(  tb6  lart  and  tuystery  de  tea  JlBk^^^ 
#«nith8)  bf  Loadoti ;''  which  wad  confifinBd  by  Kikig 
Ja^esL 

This  coiWpafty  i§  governed  by  a  tfiuster,  thtee 
WatdeHs,  ^nd  twemy^one  assi&mnta.  It  i6  the  for- 
tieth 6iif^  th^  city  list ;  and  th^g  Iid^,  on  admifesiod, 
i«  eight  |)otind$.  Since  the  company  ha&  ^b^ndont'd 
the  hall  on  Lambeth-bill,^  the  busmen  of  it  is  t¥d»#- 
ttcted  at  CutierVh^. 

B6wyers*    48* 

Th6  Botvyeiis  wiere  a  fraternity  by  J^rescript km, 
till  the  eighteenth  of  James  I.  when  they  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  "  The  master,'  wardeiis, 
and  society  of  the  mystery  of  Bowyei^  of  the  city 
of  London/^ 

ft  vs  somewhat  lingular,  that  this  comj^afiy  fehOuId 
not  have  been  incorporated  until  the  ab6\^fe  period  \ 
and  that  it  should  have  been  incorpot-glted  then, 
when  the  use  (rf  the  bow,  as  a  mi^tary  engine,  was 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  fiire-arms. 

Thi^  is  a  liyeiy  company,  and  the  thirty-eighth 
itt  the  lifert  of  dity  companies.  It  is  under  ehe  go- 
ire^ttlent  of  a  itiaster^  two  warrdens^  and  twelve 
Assistants;  but  having  no  hall,  thdr  business  is 
tirai^acted  at  the  new  London-tavern. 

Brewers*     14* 

The  Brewers*  Company,  which  is  the  fotfrteenfth 
among  the  city  companies,  was  incorporated  by 
King  Henry  VL  in  the  year  1438^  by  the  name  of 
"  The  master,  and  keepers  or  wardens,  and' com- 
monalty of  the  mystery  or  art  of  Brewers  of  the 
city  of  London/*  King  Edward  IV.  not  only  con- 
firmed that  charter,  but  granted  them  a  further 
power  to  make  bye-laws. 

The 
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This  corporation  anciently  bore  the  arms  of  Tho^- 
mas-a-Becket,  impaled  with  their  own;  but  that 
saint's  bones  being  taken  up  and  burnt,  and  un«* ' 
sainted,  by  the  powers  in  being,  Clarencieux,  King 
at  arms,  in  the  year  1 544,  separated  them,  and  gave 
the  Brewers  a  crest  in  lieu  thereof.  It  is  now  a 
livery  company ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  three 
wardens,  and  twenty-eight  assistants ;  and  the  fine, 
on  admission,  is  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
four-pence. 

Butchers.    24. 

*  The  company  of  Butchers  appears  to  be  of  great 
antiquity;  for,  in  the  26th  of  Henry  11.  it  was  fined 
for  setting  up  a  guild  without  the  king's  license.  Its 
present  charter  was  not  granted  till  the  third  of  James 
I.  who,  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1605,  did,  by  let- 
ters patept,  incorporate  them  by  the  name  of  "  The 
maister,  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of  the  art  or 
mystery  of  Butchers  of  the  city  of  London.*'  It  is  a 
livery  company,  and  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  city 
list ;  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  five  wardens,  and 
twenty-one  assistants.  The  fine  on  admission  is 
ten  guineas. 

Card-makers.    83. 

The  Card-makers'  company 'was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  Charles  1.  in  the  year  1629,  by  the 
name  of  "  The.  master,  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of 
the  mystery  of  the  makers  of  playing-cards  of  the 
city  of  London.'*  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  but  has  .neither 
livery  nor  hall. 

Carmen.     67. 

By  an  act  of  common-council,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  Carmen  were  constituted  a  fel- 
lowship of  the  city  of  London ;  and,  in  1606,  they 

VOL.  III.  L  1  were  . 
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were  incoiporated  with  the  fraternity  of  Fuellers, 
under  the  denomination  of  Woodmongers,  with 
whom  they  continued  till  the  year  1668  ;  whep  the 
latter,  having  been  convicted  by  the  parliament  of 
enormous  frauds  in  the  sale  of  coals,  and  beiqg  ap- 
prehensive  of  the  consequences,  threw  up  their  char- 
ter;  on  which  the  Carmen  were  re-appointe^  a  fel- 
lowship,  by  an  act  of  common-council,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  free  Carmen  of  the  City  of  London/' 
They  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and 
forty-one  assistants,  under  the  direction  of  the  court 
of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  but  have  neither  hall 
nor  livery.  ^ 

Carpenters.     20. 

This*  ancient  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  of  Edward  III.  in  the  year  i;344,  by  the  name 
of  "The  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  common- 
alty, of  the  mystery  of  the  freexnen  of  the  carpenters 
of  the  city  of  London;"  with  a  power  to  make  bye- 
laws  for  their  better  regulation. 

It  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a  mas- 
ter, wardens,  and  court  of  assistants.  It  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  on  the  city  list;  and  the  fine  on  admission  is 
twelve  pounds. 

Clock-makers.     61. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in 
the  year  1  G'SS,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master,  wardens, 
and  society  of  the  art  of  Clock-makers  of  the  city  of 
London."  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  wardens,  and 
twenty-eight  assistants  ;  but  has  no  livery  nor  hall. 

Coach-makers.    79. 

The  company  of  Coachmakers  was  incorporated 
in  1 67 1 ,  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  II.  by  the  name 
and  style  of  "  The  ms^ter,  wardens,  assistants,  an<i 
commonalty,  of  the  company  of  Coach  and  Coach- 

harness-makers 
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hartiess-makeps  of  London/^  It  is  governed  by  a 
master,  three  wardens,  and  twenty-three  assistants ; 
and  the  livery  fine,  on  admission,  is  nineteen  pounds. 
The  number  of  this  company,  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence, is  seven ty-njue.. . 

Comb-makers.  Q3. 

The  ^Comb-makers'  compacny  was  incorporated  by 
K.  Charles  I.  m  the  year  io36,  by  the  name^of 
^*  The  master,  waiKlens,  and  fellowship,  of  the  Comb-, 
makers  of  London/'  It  consists  of  a  master,  two 
wardens,  ind,  thirteen  assii3tants ;  but  has  no  livery, 
nor  hall.  r  . 

Cooks.     35. 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of  i 
Edward  ,lV.  in  the  year  1480,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
masters,  and   governors,  and.  commonalty,  of  the 
mystery  of  Cooks,  in  London." 

Every  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  this  company,  mu&t  be  presented  to  the  lord 
mayor,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  freedom. 

This  is  a  livery  company7and  governed  by  a  mas- 
ter, wardens,  and  twerity-five  assistants.  They  had 
formerly  a  convenient  hall  in  Aldersgate-stfeet,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  177U  and  not  being  rebuilt, 
^the  business  of  the  company  is  transacted  at  Guild- 
hall. 

Coopers.     3Q. 

The  Coo[)ers'  fcompany  was  incorporated  in  1301, 
by  letters  patent  of  King  Henry  Vll.  under  the  title 
of  **  The  master,*  wardens,  and  assistants,  of  the  com- 
pany of  Coopers  6T  London  and  suburbs'  thereoCv^ 
and,  in  'the  strcceeding  reign,  was  empowered,'  by  ah 
act  of  parliament,  to  search  and  gauge  all  beer,  ale, 
•and  soaj)  vessels,  within  the  cjty  of  Ldndoil,  ?ind.twb 
iniles  round  its*  suburbs,  ibr  Which  they  were  alfowed 

a  farthing 
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a  Earthing  for  each  cask.  They  are  goTemed  by  a 
master,  three  wardens;,  and  twenty  assistants ;  and 
their  livery  are  very  numerous.  The  fine  on  admis- 
sion is  fifteen  pounds. 

Cordwainers.     27. 

The  company  of  Cordwainers,  or  Shoemakers,  was 
at  first  incorporated  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  year 
1410,  by  the  name  of  Cordwainers  and  Coblers,  the 
latter  of  which  names  was  at  that  time  far  from  being 
contemptible,  as  it  signified  not  only  a  shoemaker, 
but  a  dealer  in  shoes ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
word  shoemaker  was  then  in  use. 

Since  the  original  incorporation,  the  company  have 
obtained  a  fresh  charter,  by  which  they  are  now 
called,  "  The  master,  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of 
the  mystery  of  Cordwainers  of  the  city  of  London/^ 
It  is  a  livery  company,  and  the  twenty-seventh  in 
the  city  list.  The  fine  on  admission  is  ten  pounds. 

r 

Curriers.    29. 

The  Curriers  are  a  company  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  founded  a  guild,  or  brotherhood,  in  the 
conventual  church  of  White-friars»  in  Fleet-street,  in 
the  year  1 367-  King  James  I.  incorporated  them  on 
the  30th  of  April,  160.5,  by  the  style  of  "  The  mas- 
ter, wardens,  and  comnaonalty,  of  the  art  or  mystery 
of  the  Curriers  of  the  city  of  London.** 

It  is  a  livery  company,  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens^  and  a  court  of  assistants. 

Cutlers.     1 8. 

The  Cutlers*  company  was  incorporated  by  King 
Henry  V.  in  tjie  year  1417,  by  the  style  of  "  The 
master,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
Cutlers  of  London/*  And  they  were  afterwards  united 
to  ihe  Belt  and  Sheath-makers.    It  is  a  livery  cotor 

1  '  pany. 
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pany,  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty* 
one  assistants;  and  the  fine  on  admission  is  ten 
pounds. 

Distillers.     74. 

*  The  Distillers  were  incorporated  by  K.  Charles  I. 
in  the  year  1638,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master,  war- 
dens, assistants,  and  commonalty,  of  the  trade,  art, 
or  mystery  of  Distillers  of  London/' 

This  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a 
master,  three  wardens,  and  nineteen  assistants ;  but 
having  no  hall  belonging  to  it,  the  meetings  of  the 
comfmny  are  held  at  Draper's-halL 

Dyers.     13. 

ITiis  company  was  incorporated  by  King  Edward 
lli^.  in  the  year  1472,  by  the  name  of  "  The  wardens 
and  coinmonalty,  of  the  mystery  qf  Dyers  of  London/' 
Among  other  privileges  granted  to  this  company,  by 
their  charter;  is  that  of  keeping  swans  on  the  river 
Thames.  This  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  prin- 
ciparcompanieSy  but  it  is  now  numbered  as  the  1:hir- 
teenth.  It  is  governed  by  two  wardens  and  thirty 
assistants ;  and  the  livery  fine  is  fifteen  pounds. 

Embroiderers.    48. 

The  Embroiderers  were  incorporated  in  1561,  by 
letters  patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  keepers,  or  wardens,  and  company,  of  the  art 
or  mystery  of  Broderers,  of  the  city  of  London.^'  They 
are  a  livery  company,  governed  By  two  keepers,  or 
wardens,  and  forty  assistants ;  and  the  fine  upon  ad- 
mission is  five  pounds. 

Fan-makers.     84. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Anne, 
in  the  year  1709,  by  the  appellation  of  "The  mas- 
ter, wardens,  assistants,  and  society  of  the  art  or 

mystery 
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mystery  of  Fan-makers,  in  the  citieia  df  London 
and  Westminster,  &nd  twenty  miles  round  the 
same.'*  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens, 
and  tw.enty  assistants;  but  has  neither  livery  nor 
hall.  Their  meetings  are  held  at  the  London* 
tavern  i  n  Bishopsgate-street. 

Farriers.    55*  / 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated,  by  K.  Charles  IL 
in  the  year  1673,  by  the  style '6f  *'  The  master, 
wardens,  assistants,  and  commonalty  of  the  com- 
pany of  Farriers,  London ." 

It  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a 
master,  three  wardens,  and  twenty-four  assistants; 
and  the  fine,  on  admissioh,  is  five  pounds.  Having 
no  hall,  they  ineet  at  the  George  and  VulturS, 
Comhill.  r 

Felt-makers.    64. 

The  Pelt  or  Hat-makers  were  anciently  united 
with  the  Haberdashers  ;  but  a  separation  being  ob- 
tained by  the  fornier,  they  were,  by  letters  patent 
of  James  L  in  the  year  1604,  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  "  The  master,  wardens,  and  commonalty 
of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Felt-makers  of  London.^^ 

This  is  a  livery  company,  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  and  twenty-five  assistants;  and  their 
livery  fine  is  five  pounds.  They  hold  their  meetings 
tit  Pewterer's-halL 

Fisheniien.    89. 

The  company  of  Fishermen  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  James  IL  in  the  year  1687>  by  the 
name  of,"  The  Free  Fishermen  of  London.'^  But 
they  have  neither  livery,  hall,  or  arms. 

Fletchers. 
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Fletchers.    30. 

l%ough  this  is  only  a  company  by  prescription, 
it  has  nevertheless  obtained  a  coat  of  anns  and  a 
livery ;  and  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  as  firmly 
established  as  those  incorporated  by  letters  patent. 
It  is  governed  by  two  wardens,  and  ten  assistants. 
They  had  formerly  a  convenient  hall  in  St.  Mary- 
Axe  ;  but  it  having  for  some  years  past,  been  used 
as  a  warehouse  for  goods,  they  now  meet  at  the 
George  and  Vulture  in  Cornhill.  The  livery  fine  of 
this  company  is  ten  pounds. 

Founders*    33. 

The  fraternity  of  Founders  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  the  twelfth  of  King  James  I.  in  the 
year  1614,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master,  wardens, 
and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of  Founders  of  the 
city  of  London  ;^^  and  they  have  power  to  search  all 
brass  w^eights,  and  brass  and  copper  wares,  within 
the  city  of  London,  and  three  miles  thereof.  And 
all  makers  of  brass  weis^hts  within  that  circuit  are 
obliged  to  have  their  several  weights  sized  by  the 
company^s  standard,  and  marked  with  their  common 
mark  :  and  such  of  these  weights  as  are  of  avoir- 
,dupois  weight,  to  be  sealed  at  the  Guildhall  of  this 
city  ;  and  those  of  troy-weight  at  Goldsrniths-hall.     ' 

It  is  a  livery  company,  governed  l>y  a  master,  two 
wardens,  5cnd  twenty-four  assistants ;  and  the  fine 
paid  on  admission,  is  eight  pounds,  seven  shillings 
and  six-pence. 

Framework^knitters.    65. 

•  1 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
Qf  Kiug  Charles  11.  in  the  year  1663,  by  the  name 

of 
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of  '^  The  master,  wardens,  assistants  and  society  of 
.the  art  and  mystery  of  Framework-knitters  in  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  dominion  of  Wales."  It  is  a  livery 
company,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  ma^er, 
two  wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants.  They  meet 
at  the  King's-head  in  the  Poultry  ;  and  the  fine,  on 
admission,  is  ten  pounds. 

Fruiterers*    45. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  James  I.  in  the  year  1605,  by  the  name  of  "  The 
master,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
Fruiterers  of  London." 

It  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a  mas-  . 
ter,  two  wardens,  and  thirty  assistants.    The  fine,  on 
admissijon  to  this  company,  is  five  pounds. 

Gardeners,    70* 

The  Gardeners  were  incorporated  by  letters'patent 
of  James  I.  in  the  year  1616,  by  the  name  of  "The 
master,  wardens,  assisttmts,  and  commonalty  of  the 
company  of  Gardeners  of  London.  Though  this 
company  is  incorporated  by  charter,  yet  it  has  nei- 
ther hall  or  livery.  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  and  its  meetings 
ar^  held  at  Guildhall. 

Girdlers.    23, 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Henry  VI.  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1449  ; 
and  re-incorporated  with  the  Pinners  and  Wire- 
drawers  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  twelfth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1568,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master  and  war- 
dens or  keepers  of  the  art  or  mystery  of  the  Girdlep* 
of  London  .^^    It  is  ist  livery  company,  governed  by 

6  master* 
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ft  master,  three  wardens,  aiid  twenty-four  assist- 
ants; and  the  fine,  on  admission,  is  ten  pounds. 

Glaziers,  '53. 

This  company  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
Glass-painters  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  I.  in  the 
yesLT  16:57,  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  master, 
wardens,  and  commonalty  of  the  art  or  mystery  of 
Glaziers  md  Painters  of  glass  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don/^ it  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  a 
master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty-one  assistants ; 
but  their  hall  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  in 
1666,  was  not  rebuilt.  Their  meetings  are  held 
at  present  at  the  New  London  Tavern.  The  ad- 
mission fine  is  three  pounds. 

Glass-sellers.    ??• 

The  Glass-sellers  and  Looking-glass-makers  were 
]nct>rporated  by  King  Charles  11.  in  the  year  1664,^ 
by  the  name  of  "  The  master,  wardens,  assistants, 
and  commonalty  of  Glass-sellers  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.^* This  is  a  Hvery  company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  master,  two  wardfens,  and  twenty-four 
assistants;  and  the  fine,  on  admission,  is  five  pounds. 
They  meet  at  the  Antwerp  Tavern. 

Glovers.    62. 

\  The  company  of  Glovers  was  not  incorporated 
till  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  L  who,  on  the  fifth  of 
September,  in  the  year  I63b,  granted  them  a  char- 
ter by  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  master,  war- 
dens, and  fellowship  of  the,  company  of  Glovers  of 
the  city  of  London .^^  It  is  a  livery  company, 
governed  by  a  master,  four  wardens,  and  thirty 
assistants ;  and)  the  fine  on  admission  is  five  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings,  and  four-pence.  Their  hall  in 
VOL.  III.  -    M  m  Beech-lane 
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Beech-lane  having  goiie  to  deci^^  tb^  meet  at.  the 
George  and  Vulture,  ComhiU* 

Gold  and  Siver  Wire-^drawers.    81. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  King  James  L  in  the  year  1 623,  by  the  name  of 
*>  The  governor,  assistants,  and  commonalty,  &c.'^ 
but  being  re-incorporated  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  1 693,  the  title  was  changed  ,to 
that  of  ",The  master^  wardens,  assistants,  and  com-, 
monalty  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  drawing  and  flat- 
ting of  goid  and  silver  wire,  and  makin^and  spinning 
ef  gold  and  silver  thread  and  stuflis,"  in  our  city  of 
Londom^^  :»   ^ 

This  company  is  governed  by  a  master,  two  war** 
dens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  but  they  have  neither 
bailor  livery,  and  hold  their  meetings  at  the  New 
London  Tavern. 

Gun-makers*     80* 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of 
King  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1638,  by  the  name  of 
^  The  master,  wardens,  and  society  of  Gun-makers 
of  the  city  of  London/^  It  consists  Of  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants ;  but  they  have  no 
livery  or  hall.  They  hold  their  meetings  at  Guild- 
hall. 

Hatband-makers.     75. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent ' 
of  King  Charles  1.  in  the  year  16.38,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  '^  The  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  mystery  of  Hatband-makers  of  the  city  * 
of  London.*'  It  is  governed  by  a  master^  two  wardens, 
and  twelve  assistants;  but  haa  n^t  any  livery,  « 
hall.  ...'..:,!.' 

.      .  '      .     When- 
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'  Wneo'tfeh  hatitmnds  were  mtich  worn,  this  ccuai-i 
panywas  in  a  very  flourishing  conilition;  but  that 
iBshion  having  been  many  years  laid  divide,  the  bosi" 
aeds  is  now  so  reduced,  that  there  are  very  few  of 
file  profession,  who  meet  at  presait  in  CntlerB'^haH. 

Horners.    54. 

This  cuompany  was  intcorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  Charles  I.  in  the  year  163S,  by  die  name  of  '*  'Fhe 
ma|ter,  wardens,  assistants,  and  comnionalty,  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  Homers  of  the  city  of  London,"  It 
consist^  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  nine  assist- 
Vits ;  but  has  no  livery,  or  hall. 

Innholders.     32. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  on  the  21st  of  December,  1515,  by  the  name 
of  "  The  master,  wardens,  and  company,  of  the  ;art 
or  mystery  of  Innholders  of  the  city  of  London."  It 
is  a  livery  company,  the  thirty-second  on  the  city  list; 
and  is  governed  by  a  master,  three  wardens,  and 
twenty  assistants.  The  fine  on  admisaion  is  tea 
pounds. 

Joinersu     41. 

This  company  was  iticorpopated  by  Queen  Eliza* 
Beth,  in  the  year  1 569,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master, 
and  wardens,  and  confmonalty,  of  the  facuhy  of  the. 
Joiners  and  Cielens  of  London.^^  They  ate  governed 
by  a  master,  warcjlens,  and  tw^enty-four  assistants  ; 
and  the  fineohadmission  is  eight  pounds. 

LeatherscUers.     15. 

/The  company  of  Leathqrseljejs  ,was  incorporated  by 
4  charter  ifom^^ing  Henry  ^I.  in  ^442,  T)y  %e  style 
<^f  **  The  w^Wens  arid  society  of  the  tnyptery,  V  art^ 
6f  Leather^yilers  of  the  city  of  London:"  And;  by 
4.*'krant  from^  King  Henry  VlL^tiie  wardens  of  thi!i 

-/'■    i-  ^-  companji 
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company  were  empowered  ta  in$i>ect  sheep^  kkmbt 
and  calf  leather,  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  OTder 
to .  prevent. fmuds  in  those  commodities.  The  cqrpo* 
ration  is  governed  by  a  prime,  and  three  wardens,  and 
twenty-six  assistants ;  find  the  fine,  on  admission  to^ 
the  livery,  is  twenty  pounds.  Since  their  hair  has 
been  pulled  down,  this  company  meets  in  a  house 
in  Little  St.  Helenas,  belonging  to  themselves,  but  at 
present  let  on  lease. 

Long-Bow  String-makers*    82. 

This  is  not  a  company  by  charter,  but  only  by 
prescription;  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an* 
adulterine  guild.  However,  it  has  obtained  a  coat 
of  arips,  and,  in  point  of  precedence,  is  numbered 
the  eighty-second  on  the  city  list.  It  consists  only 
of  two  wardens,  and  a  small  number  of  assistants; 
but  has  not  any  hvery,  or  hall. 

Loriners.     57* 

Though  the  company  of  Loriners  appears  to  be 
very  antient,  yet  they  were  only  incorporated  by  let- 
ters patent  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1712,  by  the 
nan^e  of  "  The  masters,  wardens,  assistants,  and  com- 
monalty, of  Loriners  of  London.^^ 

This  is  a  livery  company,  under  the  government 
of  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  twenty-four  assistants; 
and  the  fine,  on  admission,  is  ten  pounds.  Not  hav* 
ing  had  a  hall  for  some  yeans,  the  aff^rs  of  thib  com- 
pany are  transacted  at  the  Nag's-head  in  LeadenhalU 
street.  .   .         _        ' 

Marblers. 

The  coAipany  called  by  the  name  of  Marblers,  for. 
their  excellent  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of 
insculping  figures  on  gfave-stohes,  monuments,  and 
the  like,  were  an  ancient  fellowship;  but  being  no 

mcorporated 
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incorporated  company  of  themselves,  are  no^^  joined 
with  the  coxnpany  of  Ma^(;^.        - 

Masons*    30. 

The  company  of  Masons  was  originally  Jncorpo- 
eatodabout  the  year  1410,  hy  the  mime  and*  style  of 
**  The  Free.  Masons/'  In  1474,  WilKam  felanck- 
stow,  Clarencieux  king;  at  arms,  granted  :tbem  the 
am^  pf  theiK  society,  asi  boitie  at  this.tiipp^;  but  the 
present  company  act  under  the  incorporation  granted 
by  letters  patent  of  the  twenty-ninth:  of  Charles  11. 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1()77,  by  the  name  of 
"  The  master^  wardens,  assistants,'  and  commonalty,' 
of  the  company  of  Masons  of  the  city  pf  London/' 
It  is  a  Uvery  company,  governed  by  0;  master,  two 
wardens,  and  twenty-two  assistants^' The  fine  on 
admission  is  one  pound  sixteen  shillings. 

Musicians.   50; 

•  This  society  was  incorpdrated  by  letters  patent  of 
James  I.  in  the  year  1604,  by  the  name  of  "The 
master,  wardens,  and  commonalty,  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence of  the  Musicians  of'  London.*'  it  is  a  livery 
company,  and  is  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens, 
and  twenty  assistants.  The  fine  on  admission  is 
twenty  shillings. 

^  :  >  Needle-makers.    60. 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1656,  by  the  nauie 
erf  "  The  master,  wardens,  and  society  of  the  art  and 
mysfery  of  needle-makers  of  the  city  of  London.** 
.  This  is'a  livery  company,  under  the  government 
of:  a  masteir,  two  wardens^  sqd  eigbtden  assistants ; 
and  the  livery  fine  is  three  pounds^  sis  .iSbillingB,  and 
eight  pencer  Having  rio.hall,  this  company  meets  at 
that  belonging  to  the.  catleFs«  /     ^ 

2  Painter-Stainers. 
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Painter-Staiuers.  28, 

This  fraternity;  nv»  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
ef  queen  flizmeth  in  the  year  1581,  by  dsename 
df  ^«  The  fltast^)  M^rdens,  and  emmionalty  ef  the^ 
freedom  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  paintings  called' 
paint^-stainers,  widiin  the  <^ty  of  London/'  It  is 
^  livery  company,  and  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  nineteen  d6Sistdiit«  It  is  the  S8th  on: 
the  city  list ;  and  the  fine  on  admission  is  fourteen 
pounds. 

Parish  Clerks,    88. 

This  conu)any  was  incorporated  by  leitelrs  patent 
of  Henty  IIL  in  the  year  1233,  by  th^  namie  of 
"  The  fraternity  of  Sfc  Nicholas ;''  by  which  they 
werfe  known  till  re-incorporated  by  James  I,  in  the 
year  1611.        \.  .    ^'  * 

These  grants  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  of  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1()36,  /who  incor- 
porated them  by  the  name  of  '*  The  maister,  war- 
dens, and  fellowship  of.  parish  clerks  of  the  cities  of 
London,  Wesminster,  Borough  of  Southwark,  aiui 
fifteen  out  parishes.^' 

This  company  consists  not  only  of  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  nineteen  assistants,  but  also  the  whole 
body  of  parish  clerks  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity.        •  .         '■ 

Patten-makers.  70; 

The  company  pf  patten^makem  was  incorporated 
by  letters  patent  of  Charies  II.  in  the  year  J  670,  hyt 
the  name  of  *^  The  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and 
fellowship  of  the  company  of  paiten-makers.  of  the 
city  of  London.'^ 

.  It  is  a  livery  company,  and  is  governed  by  ainas«> 
ter,  two  wardens,  and  t«enty,four  etsistants.  ^  The 

L'  .   fine 


fine oa admission  is  racr pounds;  ai^  the  meetings  of 
the  ccH^pttay  aie  held  M  Guildbaft. 

Paviours,   56^ 

This  is  a  coQipany  only  by  prescription,  and  may 
therefore  be  esteemed  an  adulterine  guild.  How- 
ler it  has  obtained  a  coat  c^  arms,  and  in  point  of 
preoedence  among  the  city  corporations,  is  num- 
beted  as  i^ve.  It  is  governed  by  a  master,  three 
wardens,^  and  twenty-five  assistants;  but  has  neither 
hall  or  lively^       * 

Pewtet'ers.    16. 

'  The  fraternity  of  pewterers  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  IV.  in  the 
year  1474,  by  the  title  of  ^  The  master,  wardens, 
and  commonalty  erf  the  art  and  mystery  of  pew- 
terers of  the  city  of  London/'  And  in  the  year 
1534,  the  wardens  of  this  company  or  their  depu- 
ties, were  empowered  by  act  of  parliament  to  have 
the  inspection  of  pewter  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sale'  of  base  pewter,  and 
the  importation  of  pewter  vessels  from  abroad.  And 
as  a  &rther  encouragement  to  this  company,  all 
Englishmen  are  by  the  said  act  strictly  enjoined  not 
to.  repair  to  any  foreign  country  to  teach  the  art  or 
mystery  of  pewterers,  on  pain  of  disfranchisement. 
And  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the  art  from 
being  carried  abroad,  no  pewterer  shall  take  as  an 
apprentice  the  son  of  an  alien. 

This  corporation  i$  governed  by  a  master,  two 
wardens,  and  twenty-eight  assistants.  It  is  a  liveiy 
company,  and  the  fine  on  admission  is  twenty 
pounds. 

Pin-makers.    68. 

This  ccHnpany  was  incorporated  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  the  year  1636,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master, 

wardens. 
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wardens,  assinialits,  and  cc^oQUDionalty  <of  ttie  art  or 
mystery  of  Pinm^kei^  of  tb©  city  of  London/'  It 
is  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  eighteen 
assistants ;  but  has  no  livery. 

Plasterers.    46. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry 
VIL  in  the  year  lAOL,  by  the  name  of  "  The  maak 
ter  and  wardens  of  the  guild  or  fraternity  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  of  Plasiter^rs,  London/'  And  this 
charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles  II.  in  the 
year  1 667.  It  is  a  livery  company,  arid  the  46th 
in  order  of  precedence.  It  is  governed  by  a  master, 
two  wardens,  and  thirty-two  assistants;  and  the 
fine  on  admission  is  eight  pounds. 

Plumbers.     31. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  King  James  I. 
on  the  12th  of  April  1611,  by  the  name  of  ^'  The 
master,  wardens,  and  comhionalty  of  the  mystery 
of  Plumbers  of  the  city  of  London."  It  is  a  livery 
company,  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens,  and 
twenty-four  assistants ;  and  the  fine  on  admission 
\  is  thirteen  pounds* 

Porters*    90. 

This  fraternity,  which  consists  of  t'ackle  and  ticket 
Porters,  was  constituted  bv  act  Qf  common-council 
in  the  year  1646,  with  a  power  of  annually  chusing 
fi-om  among  themseh^es  twelve  rulers,  viz.  six  of 
each  denomination,  for  their  good  government,  and 
for  hearing  and  determining  all  differences  that  might' 
arise  ,between  the  members  of  the  united  body. 
However,  the  court  of  lord-mayor  and  aldermen, 
have  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  of  appointing 
one  of  their  own  body  as  the  chief  fleterminatfir  of*" 

'       all 
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tU.  coatroT^e9*    This  Eternity  has  neither.  hH]^ 
livery,  qvffxm.  *:\    ',;:        ; 

jPoulterers.    34^ 

^'l^i»(X>mp9l9y;. was  incorporate  by  letters  patent 
vi  Qenry  Vll^iii  th6  year  l;?b4,  by  the  name  pr 
^^  Tin»  jnastery  warcl^ns,  and  ai^sistants  of  Pqultgrf^rs^ 
London/'  -,  •..  ^^/,^  ,\  "'\  ^  .  .  ;';/.'*  . 
This  is  a  livery  i^ompany/  governed  by  a  umstig*;^ 
two  wardensi  sq^fd  twenty  three  assistants  ;.axid  th% 
fkie  an^admuisionis  twenty  pounds^  ^  7 


•      * 


:  «adlers.    25. 

The  fraternity  of  Sadlers  a{»pea#s  to  be  of  gceat  an* 
tiquity,  by  a  convm^tion  between  them  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of 'Si.  Marthl^-tes'(3rrand,  about  the 
reign  of  J^qh^  L  But.it  does,  not  appear  .^hat 
they  wei^  l^galW  JiKorpo^ted  till  Edward  I.  granted 
them  a  charter  by  ^he  style  of  *yThe  wardens  or 
keepers,  a^x^  cpmirionalty  of  the  mystery  or  art  of 
gadiem  of  Loijdon.*'  It  is  a  livery  company, -the 
fi5th  in  the  city  list;  and  is  governed  by  a  prinie^ 
three  other  wardens,  and  a  court  of  assistants.  The 
fine  on  admission  is  teli  pounds. 

■  Scriveners.  44. 

This  company,  which  was  originally  denominated 
"  'Ri^  writers  of  the  Court  Letter  of  thexity  of  Lonr 
don,'^  was  incorporated  by  lietters  patent  of  James  1. 
in  the  year  JL6I6,  by  the  name  of  ^^  Ttie  mast«r« 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  society  pJT  Writers  01 
the  city  of  London.^^ 

This  is  a  livery  company,  gnd  is  govern^  by  % 
master,  two  wardeiis,  and  twenty  four  f^ssi^nts. 
They  had  Ibrmer^  a  hall  in  ]^^obIe-$;trc;et ;  Imt  bdng 
rediK:ed  to  low  docmmstances  th^j^^poU  it  to  the 


fcdiiipaiiy-tjf  codcltmate^,  W- whose  t>^^ion  it 
still  remains.    Their  liveiy  fine  ia  fiv^  pdfiriasj '. 

.1  '■i1li^as'a^s6Hietj'Hy  presiiHpti6n'i&^*g^^^ 
Wcr  of  ^eaVs'j  but  'was-  it'ttiigth 'Wdrfibrste^'  by 
fCiWg' Jairtei- 11.  in  the  yeiir  i665,--  by^hftme  ot 
'■■  the  master,,  wardens,  and  comii*onalty  ot*'the''aii 
tlfmymery'jif';^h^wrighfe;X6iidbfl-=^   '"^  ^*  f^-  ' 
■^  Iriir^govcrnetfby  a-masttr;  tWo^'War«te'Ti^? diifl  «?!tf- 
teen  assistants ;  aiirf' Was '.a (Emitted' ttf'liaMe  a--ttvety 
in  the  year  178'^.    "Their  h^llyhiph  stood  at  llatclitte 
Cross,  being  pulled  dowiij  "tin  y  "now  meet  in  the 
Ilish-'aAadiber';  idtsOoiUhalti;'  i'".  'lo  yjirr.  't.  .'-.  -if  / 
1-     !:  j-'v  :.i;:'  ■..:;:    Js.w  -/J-  c  n  ";j2a^no3  y.  vo    '-'ij-p't 
t:it  ::j:Jk  .;;  ....SJj^m^llt.^  07.-;,,  ,.^^.:i:,  ^".^ 

ij'feyfe^itpatfefi't 
HJ^,' by  th6' rianS^ 

f-'thfe  city  <^  LoT^ 
af^a  govemof,"  and 
itjany^'fivpry'  fvf 

Silk-thi'o^yei?*-  OU 

:ised  ill  London  in  the  reign 

fo/eigncn* ;.  -ivhoseclescend- 

year  1569,  trere  coifeHtutecf 

?;' aiid.by  lefters  patentof 

5,aC^  vvcre-  incprpoi-ated '  by 

;or;  wardens,  assiiftants.anff 

C0Bimpqalty,gf  the  trade,  art,  or  mj'stery  of'^ilfc- 

tnrowers  of. tli^' city 'of  London,"  .       -  '       ■■    ■ 

.,Tbey;.  tffe.goi'erned  by  a   mastci",  tivdwacdens; 

andtxYcnty'  assistaQts  :'^>1it  they  havcf"'ilo  liverv^ot 

h:Oi.:'     ■■•:-'-■         ■     .;  ■-  .,..:. 
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.  Soap-piakers. .-  7 1 .  ~ 


w  ■  J>  • 


The  fn^jtenaky.  of  Soap-makers  was  incorposrted 
by  letters  patent  of;  King  Chjirles  !•  in  the  year  lt)38, 
by  the  namq  of  '^  The  master,  warden^,'  and  cbm- 
monal ty  of  Soap-makers,  London/*  They  consist  pf 
a  master,  two  wardens,  and  eighteen  assistants;  but 
have  po  irvery,  or  hall. 

•      Spectacle-makers.'    60.  _" 

'  ■-■«-•:  —  *    . 

This  society  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of 
Charteg  i;1n  tHeyear  1630,  by  thensim^e  of-*'  The 
master,  waTdens^  and  fellowship  of  Speetacl^e^makers 
of  Londpii:'V.  ^    . 

They  consist  of  a  master^  tWo  ii^ai^deno,  and  fif- 
teen-assittftnte  ;  but  have  no  livery. 


*  > 


Starch-makers,-   60. 


•-  * 


•     « 


{ -k 


s\ 


.1  . 


Thi&  company  was  inciQcponited  by  letters  pMent 
iA  James^  L  iul  the  year  1662^  vby  ihje  appeillatioa  of 
.'^  tbo  master,  wardens,  aikistaot^  andoommonalty 
X)f.tlik  artormy^t^y  of:St;«rch*iiiakeis,  London.'' 

They  are  governed  by  a  master,  two  wardens^  and 
twenty-four  assistants;  .but  hairje  no  livery,  or 
hall.  ^  ,. , 

Stationers.   47, 


This  company  was  incorpomted  by  PbiUp  and 
Mary,  in  the  year  1657,  by  the  name  of  "The 
.master,  and  keepers  or  wardens,  and  commonalty 
of  the  mystery  or  art  of  a  Stationer  of  the  city  oi 
•Jjondon/^  Jt  m  a*  Hvery  company  governed  by  a 
-master^  two  wardens,  and  tweuty'-nine  assistants' ; 
imd  the  tine  on  admission  is  twenty  pounds.  * 

Tallow 


• 
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Tallow-KjlljiTidlers,  ^1, 

Tills  society  was  incorporated  hf  feiog  Ed« 
ivftrd  IV;  in  th6  y^at  'U6C(,  by  the^iiatile  of  *•  The 
in^ter  and  keepersof  the  art  and  mvstety  ofTallow- 
chandlere  of  the  citjr  ftf  London/"  It  ife  the  21st 
on  the  city  list;  and  is  governed  by  a  tn^ter,  font 
wardens,  and  court  of  assistsLnts;  '  The'  fm^,  on  ad« 
xniseion,  i^  fifteen  pounds,  eight  shillings^ 

Tilers  and  Bricklayers.  37. 

Though  this  fiaternity  appears  to  be  viery  aacieot, 
ytt  they  were  not  incorporated  tiU  the. .reign  of 
Queen  JBlizabeth,  who,  by  her  letters  patent,,  dat^ 
the  3d  of  A\igu«t  1568,  incorporated  them  by  tW 
name  of  "  The  ma»ter»  and  keppj&rt,  or  wardens  of 
the  society  of  freemen  of  the  niystery  or  art  of 
Tilers  and  Bricklay^  of  l/>nA6n*^^    •' 

This  is  a  livery  cotnpany,  andl  is  governed  by  a 
mai^ter,  two  warmas,  i(nd  thirty-height  assistants. 

They  had  fcnimerly  a  convenient  ball  dnl  a  court  ok 
the  south  aide  of  Leadafiball^street;  hut  it  h^  been 
long  deserted  by  ^tl^i  obinpaEny  v  and  is  now  used  as  a 
Jews  Synagogue,  fh?  business  of  the  company  is 
transacted  at  the  New  Loixdpn  Tavern.    .  • 

Tm^plate^workei's.  72, 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  King  Charles  11. .in  the  year  1670,  by  the  name 
of  *^  The  master, .  wardens,  assistants,  and  com- 
.monaity  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  Tin-plate- workersi, 
aliaa  wipe*workers,  of  the.city  of  London,'* 

They  consist  ofa  master,  two  waidens,  and  twenty 
:  assistants ;  but  have  no  livery,  or  hall.  '  Their  meet* 
ings  are  held  a|  Goiklball  .         ... 

Tobacco 


\  • 


,  T^lpaqcQ^pipii^-mak^rs.  78.    , 

TMs  toiiipiny  wass  incorporated'  by  letters  patent 
of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1663,  by*  the  style 
and  tiUe  of  ^*  The  master,  wardens,  assistants  and 
fellowship  of  the  company  of  Pipe^-makers  of  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster.^* 

They  Mre  governed  by  al  mslster,  two  wardens,  arid 
eighteen  assistants ;  '  but  have  likewise  no'  livery,  or 
ball,  and  hold  their  meetings  at  Currier^s  Hall. 

Turners.  5L 

The  frs^ternity  of  Tufners  was  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  of  King  Janies  I.  by  the  name  of  "  The 
jnaster,  wardens,  and  commonalty .  of  the  art  or 
mystery  de  lez  Turners  of  London/^ 

Tbisf  is  a  livery  cpnipany,  under  the  government 
of  a  roaster,  two 'wardens,  and  twenty  four  assist-^ 
9nt$ ;  an4  the  fiae  on  admission  is  eight  pounds. 

Upholders,  49. 

This  company  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  King  Charles  I  in  the  year  1627,  by  the  name  of 
♦*  llje  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  the  mystei^ 
0r  art  of  the  Upholders  of  the  city  of  London/' 

This  is  a  livery*  company,  and  is  governed  by  a 
master,  waidens,  and  court  of  assistants. 

Watermen,  91. 

The  watermen  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
charter  of  incorporation  before  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  when  they  were  established  by  parlia- 
ment; and  it  was  enacted  in  the  2d  and  3d  of  that 
reign,  cap.  16,  That,  out  of  the  watermen  between 
QraveseAd  a«d  Windsor,  eight  overseers  shall  be 

*d  choseB 
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chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen  of  tlie  city  of  Loa- 
don,  to  keep  order  ov^r  th^  whole  bg;^.  .  Besides 
it  is  ordained,  that  their  whetrTeS  are  to  be  twelve 
ieet  and  ^a  half  long,  and  fourfe^  ^nd  a  b^  b^oad 
in  tbemidsb^^  or  be  liable  to  £c^rfeiture:  waterqieos 
liames  are  to  be  registered  by  the  ovqseens>  aijdtbear 
fares  ap^inted  by  the  court  of  aldenxiqn,  &c.  .^nd 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,,  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the .  ^punties  adjoining  to 
the  Thames,  h^ve  power  to  determine  offences.  - 

Bv  statt  U  an^  12  W.ltl  c.21.  ligbterrnfen,  &c.bn 
the  Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor,  are 
to  be  of  the  society  of  M^termen  and  wherry  men, 
who  are  made  a  company. .  The  lord  mayor,  and 
court  of  aldermen  shall  yeariy  elect  eio:ht  of^the  best 
watermen,  and  three  of  the  best  lightermen,' to  be 
overseers  and'rulers ;  antf  the  watermen  shall  chuse 
assistants,  not  exceeding  sixty,  nor  less  than  forty, 
and  the  lightermen  nine'i  at  fhe  principal  stairs;  (pr 

pVeserving good  government;*  '  •  \ "^  *.  /^ 

The  rulers,  &c.  oh  their  court  days^afi;!  tcappoWrt 
forty  watermen  to  ply  on  Sundays,  betwixt  Vauxhall 
and  Limehouse,  for  carrying  passengers  across  the 
trrer,'and  to  pay  them  for  their  labour,  and  aiJ|)ly 
the  overplus  of  the  money  for  decayed  watejmen^&o. 
jkhey  may  make  rules  to  be  observed  under  penalties; 
and  the  Iord-?mayor  and  aldermen,  on  complaint,  aie 
.to  bear  and -determine  offences,  &c.  None.but.such 
as  have  served*  their  tim^e^.  or  arc  servants  or  ap- 
prentices to  watermen,  shall  row  or  ply  on  the 
river.  •  *         '   ^'  -»  ■ 

. .  iBy  an  act  passed  .in  the  second  year  of  the  rei^  of 
King  George  U.  no  waterman  on  the  Thames  sha|l 
take  any  apprentice  or  servant,  unless  ho  registers 
the  place  of  his  known  Imbitation  with  the  clerk  of 
the  company,  on  pain  of  ten  pounds,  and  if  any 
person,  not  havino^  served  seven  vears  to  a  watormaij, 
.  '    ^  ^        •  '     .^hall 
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shall^Vv^i^boatfor  liite',  he  incurs  the  like  p(;nalty'; 
but  gardeners'  boats,  durij-bdats,  lighters,  &c.  are 
"excepted;  y  '  '  ■  '         .'         ' 

'■■Thftre  K-also  a  Ccrtrrt'of  aMlstaiiW','  whith,  by 
the  same  act,  is  restrained  to  the  fiumberoFthirtyi 
It  is  the  91st«q  the4istQf  corapapjeSj 

• ::  *;^ .„;. W^chai^cQers.     20.,.     .,■ 

:■  'Ti)it^;co)i)panyrA^s'iacorporated  by.l^lera  peteut 
of  Kiiig  Ukhard  Ul.  in, the  year  1483.'bff_.the  pamp 
and  .style  of  '^  'I'h,^  m^|t^,  '>viirdeR^  «)?d  <;(Mnm0a' 
;ilty^«*J^Je  &rt  or  my«tery;,of  Ws^chewiU?si*-pl",t^»- 
^n":  H^-a  livery  "^ompai^,  andi^he  <w,wtiet)i  o|i 
^ifiity>(ist. :  They  81^  govern^  ^y.a  niysteriwai^ 
Sfeife^i^/Ctjurt  of  38@)etaQ.ts ;,  3^4.  w«  li>:^y  .fi'ne.tp 
*VJ8a»>«ttd!*..:,    ■     :  _       -..;-,.■  i-.-;  {....-TiiK-i  /M  _.;■;■( 

Weavers.     42.  .-.-ojii>.ii^' -  ■.' 


niunities.  The  (obipaDy^fifiginaU/  consisted  ot'ta- 
■  pestry  and  cloth-weavers,  and,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
jtafwed:fn'^llc">bign  of  King  Hertf|y'lV;'<te<^:^'<^  put 
•utider'  the''*ni>iagenietn;  and  oftAdrity'^fl'  t^Je  lord 
nrayor  "and  ildetmeu  of  the.  city. '  AtMfrfeteiW,  "hott*- 
etcr,  tb^bOfifipany  chiefly  consist*  of  «'or«tbi*,cott«i, 
and  siil£<;ti^efiver8.  It  is  a-lk'ery  ooiijpai^-jgovertiotl 
by-two&infe,  tno  wardens,'and  sifttfeen&ssteiiiBls; 
and  the  fitte'on  adilftissibiiie  ten  pcAinAB.f-'-':  - 

;r       .  ■'   Wheejwri^its^.  ,73f.  t^:  -.... 

..The. company  of  Wheelwrights  was  incorporated 
by  ^ette^s  patent  of  King  Charles  II.  in  the  year 
1670,  by  the  name  of  "  The  master,  wardens,  as- 
sistants. 
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yistants,  and  commonalty,  of  theart  and.fnyi^teryef 
Wheeivt'iiglit?  of  the  city  of  London." 

They  consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  an^  twenty- 
tvro  as^ist^ts,  ;,;aQd  were  admitt^  to  be  a  livery  com- 
[any  al^Ut^^fty,  years  agp,,.,^ 

Woodihbiigers.   85.'  ' 

This  fraternity  was  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
Carmen,  lyf '  letters  patetit  <tf  James  1.  in  the  year 
■1605,  With  Whom  they  cotjtinued  till  Iheyearl688, 
when  being  foufld  guilty  of  mal-practices,  theythrew 
Mp  t^eirtrhirter  to- avoid  a  more  severe  puiiishment. 
HoW'eVer;"lby  ah'dct  of  common-councii  passed  ia 
the yeaf-ifif)*,  .theyobKiinedthe  privilc^  of  keep- 
ing one.  hiiHdred  and  twenty  carts  (exclusrre  of  those 
kept  by  carmen)  for  Uie  more  eflfectually  «Xec)atii)g 
their  business.  .1  !■  ;  ,  ■   ■      ' 

md  the  rr  of  the  public 

•  then)  for  i .  but  by  rea- 

■bnduct.'  jfiwas  takefe 

le  charge  'A  restored  to 

■'•  ^    '  ■  Woolmen. . 48.    ' 

Though  Ae  ft«tjq«ity  of  this  society  may  reascm- 

abfy  Ik  wppCisedtQ  beiequat  to  that/^f.^e  wool- 
trade  ia  this  kiagdom,  yeti  it  is  only  a-  fraternity  by 
prescrifrtion.  .Howevet,  jt  is^  one,of  the  pity  com* 
fpanies,  ^d  is.diEtin^iished  by  the  n^tne  ;Of  "  The 
mastet,  wardens,  and  assistants  of .tfi?.  fraternity 
or  company  of  flfoojiapi). of  the.  city  (rf.Lofldon.";  ■, 

They  consist  of  a  master,  two  wardens,  and  a 
number  of  assistant ;  but-Uiey  have  neither  hall  on 
Uveiy.  ,  ■■ 

■,  CHAP. 
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1  , 

I 
» 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 


»  , 


^arhf  Commerce  of  Londoh.^-^Estahlishfneni  of  Commer^ 
^^  ciul  Companies.^-'^Regulated  Companies. -^^^^ Hamburgh 
'^  Company. --^'Russiu  Company. — Eastland  Company. — 
-   Titrkey  Company. — African  Company. ^-^ Joint- Stock 

CompeaiH^.'^-'-SotUh'^^Sea  fiompanyi — r  East-India  Gtwn? 

p4ny.-^ Hudson's- Bay  Qmpany. — Sierra-Lepne  Com^ 

paim.—Bank  of  England^ — Ifist.  India  Dock  Company, 

^^Jbondon  Dock  Company.  . 

»        _  •  »    .  ... 

.    It  baa  heeh  alieady  shown,  in  the  two  first  chap- 
tars  <^  the  first  book,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  London  enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  otf 
such  coifnmerce  as  then  .ejqsted ;  thqugh  the  real 
feature  of  it  must  ever  remain  coi\jecturaJ :  it  is  howr 
ieyer,  highly  probable,  t|;)at,  at  that  period,  it  was^ 
principsuly,  if  not.  wholly,  confined  to  an  exchange 
'  of  the  raw  commodities  of  the  Britops,  for  the  goods 
.  of  their  neighbours^  the  Gauls,  who  came  hither  for 
.  :that  purpose ;  there  not  being  any  reason  to  sup^. 
|>089.  that^  this  traffic  employed  a  single  British  vei^ 
j»el,  qr  that  the  Britons  possessed  any  capable  of  be* 
4ng  so  employed. 

:  While,  things  were  in  this  state,  the  Romans  iol 
yaded  Britain,,  at  a  period,  when  the  arts  and. sci* 
ences  were  in  the  mo^t  Nourishing  condition^  through 
all  the  tenritQries  under  their  dominion.  The  obstir 
nate  resistance  opposed  by  the  hardy  Britons  to  their 
more  polished  invadefsi,  long  operated  as  a  hindrance^ 
tOithe  rptfoduction  of  the  art^,  and  ^he  wants  of  ci* 
vilization ;  y^t  by  degrees,  the  natives  acquired  the 
^manners.and  )CUstoni$  of  their  conquerors,  and  be* 
.came ^miliarized  to  them,  .With  learning  and  pot* 
iiteness  thc^  I^onoaps  introduced  foreign  commerce, 
t   voj-  III./  *o  o  and> 
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and,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  were,  as  assidu* 
ous  in  establishing  marts,  or  emporia^  for  the  conve- 
nience of  tradersj  ts  they  were!  in  fixing  camps  and 
military  posts,  for  the  security  of  their  conque3ts. 

The  local  convenienci^  of  London,  independent 
of  any  previously  established  trade,  would  not  havij 
escaped  the  Roman  penetration  ^  and  it  wduld  dout>t* 
less  have  been  chosen  by  them  as  one  of  their  com- 
mercial  stations,  had  they  not  found  it  already  pbs- 
6ossedof  an  intercourse  with  theGauls,  the  only  TOtfeign 
nation  then  known  to  its  inhabitants.  Atcdtdingly, 
we  find  several  of  the  Roifaan  historians  speaking  of 
it  as  a  place  of  great  trade,  very  soon  after  Claudiuses 
invasion,  which  took  place  iii  the  Vear  43 ;  And  fie- 
todian  calls  it  "  a  great  arid  wealthy  city,^*  il  fhfc 
end  of  the  second  century. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  a  new  ddiug^ 
of  barbarism  was  introduced  with  the  Saxons,  Wh6 
de^royed  nearly  all  the  improvements  of  theji*  cii^ 
vilizedf  predecessors ;  yet  appear  to  have  had  Wtcib 
incUnatioh  for  foreign  commerce,  since  Bed<d  feilk 
lis,  that,  in  the  year  604,  Lond6ir)  was  a  famous 
inajft  of  many  nations  that  traded  thith^  by  ftea ; 
Ctnd  there  are  authentic  testimonies,  that  Alfred  tKi^ 
Great  had  formed  projects  of  vast  discoveries  in  ih^ 
north,  and  actually  sent  men  of  great  abilities  t6  th^ 
i^ast;  the  curiosities  they  bronght  hoUM)  having  been 
preserved  for  a  series  of  ages  in  the  treasury  ^€  1^6 
cathedral  of  Salisbury:  this  dispoention,  howev^f; 
v^as  cheeked^  and  counteracted  by  the  succe^vie  tt« 
rival  of  fresh  swarms  of  barbarians. 

During  the  short  period  of  the  Danish  doitfittiai^ 
tion,  the  commerce  of  London,  though  far'fitodi'be- 
ing  well  regulated,  partook  of  that  increfsiBSe  whict^ 
Was  the  natural  result  of  the  extended  sway  Of  that 
people,  not  only  on  the  northern  shores  of  France, 
but  In  other  parts  of  Europe ;  smd  so  highly  was  ma^* 
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^BOA  pomvQerqe  valued,  thtut,  ia  the'  year  995^ 
^^the)s^,  who  had  succeeded  in  expelling  tfa^ 
PasQ^s  from  London,  and  the  southern  pi^rts  of  th^ 
^aadi  epacted  a  law,  ^'  That  every  merchant,  whp 
jf^de  tiaee  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  oqi 
.his  own  account,  should  be  raised  to  honpur,  ^nd 
^njoy  )the  privileges  of  a  gentleman/^ 

.The;D^UEi^  were  succeeded  by  the  Normans,  who, 
jpiiuptiiy  i)n(der  colour  of  right,  and  parity  byforcej^ 
'fgfifii^  th^t  monarchy,  which,  with  varioi)s  altern- 
ations Apdchaog/^s,  .9tiU-sub^sts,  To  tljiat.iuon^hy^ 
jtft  ^st^li^hod,  <u)d  tio  those  change  an4  (^tei^tioi% 
jflfiowe  di^th^ppy  cQPjSktitufic^  u^er wjtui^h.  we  Uvf 4 
j^fi  <|»i9A9tb  tr»<fe,  wb)cb  nourisIlc%flO|q«fl[i?rq$is  ft 
§i^[^i\hS  j^mply  regarding  their  in^ltetry,  and  the 
j^lensiMf  .^r^i^  cQinm^rce,  which  13  at  once  t\^ 
:«ftwc«  <^  Opr  wealth,  wd  the  fiupppr$  9?  91VI  WtfJ«r 
<peod«nc6«(»Sia.n^ion*  3:     .         . 

-c  JG|iMfi0«hthe  turbpl^nce  pf  the  reigps  iyhi<^ jiiijig- 
;<rMd^dtp^)^imian  conquest,  whi]ie  the  p^ple  w<^|^ 
^^fekl.a  feOB?ftt  by  dispulje^relalfijr^  to  th^succear 
sion  to  the  throne,  and  their  minds  were  inflame^ 
j^i^i  theijetigious  frenzy^, inspired  by  the  promoters 
^the,cfusti4^,  th^jQPSIigi^erqeof  Lc^  waa  whc^ 
im^Tf^hy  tj^  (^ae$#P  merchigAts  of  the  Steel* 
yi^d,  Wbohiul  pbtfaned  a  fp(^pg  ther^,  ^eyenprior  U^ 
<lb€K)v4rthrowpf  theDanish  lii^  of  kings;  BndLe^m^ 
fiWL'  the  fareira  tiade  for  their  ow»  benefit,  ;ai|d  ip 
theii?  own  bhippiog:  for  neither  Londpn,  figH  th^ 
•Cioque ipqrta,  bad,  at.thatperiodi  either  n^cc^hj^ 
ior  :)ilaf>piQg  of  any ,  importapce.^  Yet,  ^nder  the^^ 
idiwlyaiitagea»  and.  while  thespl^^xppjta.Fere  thp 
unmanufactured  commodities  of^  the  kmgdom,  thp 
ftnltoce.df>tiadewal»ip  itsfafH^ijur,  ^^~ftvgs9ld|pal, 
dftiMighJilQW,  ^cquiaitiop  of  wealth  .fpllp«mdci  . 
/  f:Al^tlQ»glh»  the  cfiflipreheaisiiM^  ipind  ^;  J^ifiV^ 
JH^SPeMiiK^d  Jh^'jm^  .)>Qp^i^  iiwjowaft^rto^tfep 
ioi^ji;  Netherltods, 
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^^iheA^tdk^  fttmi  their- 'extensive  woollen  tntoif* 
ftctiire,  thfe^priti|cipal  material  of  Which  th^v  owed, 
chiefly, 'if  hot  siolely,  to  his  own  kihgdom;  iMid  he 
^fetferMifi'^  to  tfemdvewery  obstacle,  iD  Old* 'to 
^^rtairt  thfe  same  benefits  -ahd  advantages  to  him- 
^elf  Attd'  ^hls  people.^  This  salutary  object  yas, 
however,  greatly  ihjiired  by  the  king^s  earnest 
rpursurt  ()f  the  conquest  of  Francer^hich  deprived 
4,be  kingddm  of  /mtioh  wealth  t^hd  people;'  and'  ia 
-the'  end'^pit)ved  ibdrttve. :  Bot,  notwithslbudiii^ 
tlhis  dmwbitek,  his  wtts  succfeteful- in  estabUshh^ 
tmanufec^firis  6f  woolle'n  g^  in^  London  and'  ite' 
^burbs,  'vThere;  aft#  in  th6  adj^eeiit.dountii^s;  it  cbn- 
tihted  tihtii'  thie  inet^a^d  coihnierce  Of  the  ciip^tid 
so  enhanced  tire  price  6f-prbvisioris  and  kbour,  as  to 
occasion'  the  ckthi^r^  r  to  *  r^siiioT^  into  tAate  distant 
counties'  for  cheapness,  This  was  the  'fih^t  attempt 
of  any  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Ghri&teildom  to 
-beii^fit 'by  home  mi8iniifactUk?es  ^Ad  fbrifign>  com* 
liierce';  both  of  which  w*re  feft  to  the  p«tty  Grates 
vnd  free  citied  Of  Itslly  and  the  Nethedaiids^y'^and  to 
the  ffans  towns!'     ''  •    ;^  *  ^      '    '  «    • 

FVom  this  period  utitil*  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Eiiaea- 
WH,  1t)y  v^hom  the  merchants  of  tfieStoel-yaid  were 
^irially  supppesigedv  the  connntePGe  of  Lcmilon^  was 
'sblsfjected  to  dor^titiiiftl  fluctuations;  caused  by  llie 
%vari<se  ot  caprice  of  the  different  monarchs  who 
Wf^iy^  the  sceptre  of  England,  some  of  whom  laid 
severe  re§tri($tions'  «ip6n'  fbne'^  m^f chantey  while 
others^  invested  them  ii^kh  extbaordio^y  imnduni* 
ties:  ^hus  keeping  th^  tiative  m^tcbant  in  a  state  of 
'unc^ainty,  highly  iiijtifious  to  his^speculationB  ind 

'pursuits.       /i  :    '».  .  .  ' 

<  The^^mercjal'hi^ory  of  the  reign  of  Eiittbetfi 
would  Obciif^y  a  s^ce  inuch  beyond  what  tiiie  iiimts 
of  tlHS  work  cian  iiffbrd ;  suffice>it»  theiefore  to  'say^ 
Ihat  sbripatsttMl  many  ^VTi^for  tho  pubiie  good, 
^  erected. 


« 

'er^ted  deveral  commercial  companies,  and>daw  that 
'those  companies  pursued  the  ends  for  which  they 
'inrem  erected;  she  e:&cited  and  encouraged  industry 
at  hoisne;  put  her  subjects  ''  upon  improving  i  their 
.commodities  and  manufactures)  introduced  the  art 
of  ship-buildipg,  filled  her  ports  with  able  seamen, 
showed  a  jiist  respect  to  £nglish  merdhants;  whom 
she  enabled  to  ^tain  stock  and  credit,  and,  in  a 
i  word,  sowed  'the  seeds  of  British  wealth,  though  the 
harvest  was  reaped  by  her  sincce^sors. 

In  this  gene^t' dimisioi)  of  i  the  benefits  of  coni- 
merce,  it  is  impossible  todi^tinguish.  those  .peculiar 
to  Loiidon  from  the  ma£ii3,'es?c6pt  in  the  few  instances 
-where  the  establiirfyment'of  co^paxnes  gives  a  locality 
to  their  operations,  which  renders  the  spot  on-  which 
they  are  esteblishedthe  center  of  ^aU  tiieir  mercantile 
pursuits*  '.  •  'i." 

i     Without  enteri^^ into th$  disdussion  of  theques* 
tioO)  whether  exciusrv'^  c^i^vmUj^fciaL  companies  are 
or  are  pot  ultimately  beneficial  to  a  natioi^,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  'have  been  the  general  parent 
of 'all  the  fdreign  commerce  -rf  this  country.    They 
ape  of  two  sorts ;  vix. ;  B^Ukted  companies,  and 
Joint*flftockr companies.  la  the  first,  any  person  pro* 
perly  qualified,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  theregu*   - 
ktioiisof.theiiEOmpahy,  niay  bd  admitted  upon  pay- 
ing a  certain  'fine ;  but  every  member  trades  upon 
,  his  own  stocky  and  at  his  own  risk.   ^In  the  secondt 
the  trade  is  cAnried.oh  upon  a  joint  stock,  and  each 
>  memberi^ares  in  the  common  profit  or  I0SSI9  in  pro* 
portion  to  his  share  in  th^  stock,  whkh  is  transfer* 
-  able  at  the  win<>f  the  hokier.  . 

A)f.  the  regulated  Campmtes*         ♦ 


*     I  ■ 


:    Regulated  companies  resemble  the  incorporations 
of  trades  Ireated  x>f  in  the  preceding  ch^ter,  and  are  a 

r.  sort 
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fiiQ9timdient  4)f 4!b^in^  fthe  |»rivi)i^g^  ^ji99^t^9^ika- 
"Akpumre  the  fimtte  »jya  lOthcur  «o];|jQrati(^^  ^%q4^ 
tklltxl  Hbe  peiion  Nirfapjiid  s^eryied  1^  %mf  ;t^»f)|e«ft- 
iierfflf  the  icompwy^  to  beoocpe  {humiej^ :  n  mmkt«$ 
^fanrjs'ithQut  ptyiogBfitie,  <3^  Mpo;iip|ijf^,a,mudbt 
«ni(Uec  <oiie  jfchdn .  wtet  w^  exjK^d  }<>fT  oth^r^iiQ^ffe. 

^impRnm,  wk^a^fitktmit  tK^tmifii^^iy  W:;  ^A  m 

DO  inhabitant  of^iUmw^^mJ^x&i^mjm  inOPOpQi^ilted 
4imde,  antil  be  iiw  ifii^t  obtomeii  ttm  ^^oedAm  in  ithe 
jGofapcarEition,  so,  in: mofit ?ea9ea[,. dO  mi^dctcdT^ t|i^9l9As 
«ean  ^wiru%  cariy  ^m  jotoy  rbmiofafpf  ibreign  'tind^, 

ibui'fiist>bemmiogBaiig6ixiber<cf  r 

t    Ihei  ^regiikted .x!jcnxft|iBiiii$s  lot  f^ecy^^QQmpioftie, 
which  at  present  subsist,  are,  the  HambuighrCyPIO* 
'paiiy,?tlleBu«BiaiifCato^iiy,  the  JE^llw^' Coin Winy^ 
JdBSiXmkefy^Gofssps^         the  AftiQa^^QQiiiVapyf.> 

The  H?Lml)urgk  'Cjam^^y. 

rihe . Hamburgh  Company  is  the  cUest  ?ttadhig 
^^^lablisbment  in  the  kingdom;  :  It  was  .  t>riginal^ 
*^ftii^  about  the  year  1S96,  and  is  said  to  ihai&e 
*|ft^«^ii  from  the  guild  of  Mercers  of  tbe.oitf  nffLoii- 
'^itoii^^'^fao  Were  the  fkst  jfinglish  msnrbants  >tiuit  at- 
^ei»))led  1o  tii/e  manuikcture  of  wball^x  goods  in 
-fBh^^dj^Jdad,  having  obtaiiied  privileges  of  Johsi, 
^Ddke  (tf  cBrsiteint,  ^isrtablidied  a  stopte  at  Antwcfffi, 
'tvKere  ^^ey  joinerd  wi^ ^dUrthe  otberEngliab mer* 
^ehaiils^tMdihg  4)ifither.    ia  1406,  this  company  de- 
tained a  charter  from  King  Bfenry  IV.  by  their,  an- 
cient name  of  "  The  brotherhood  of  Sir  Thomas 
Becket,  Archbkhop^  of  Canterbury,'*  whereby  they 
*were  enabled  to  govern  themselves  in  their  com- 
merce both  at  home  ^atid  abrioad..  fefbie  the  gmnt- 
« ing  ^  tbis^  .chaster,  4atU  J  t^erEnghriimefdiants  wiio 

traficked 
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taSeUM  duf  of  the  teulm  ifore  itft  to  their  pwto 
discretion^  and  managed  their  afi&irs  with  foieigil^ 
ers  al  b^t  suited  Ibeir  respecti^  interests,  widiout 
any  regard  to  the  general  ccnHoerce  of  the  nation; 
Henry  endeavour^  to  remedy  the  disorder  arising 
from  this  want  of  controal,  by  uniting  »11  the  iner^ 
chants  of  his  dominions  into  one  body  ;  wherein^ 
tvithout  losing  the  liberty  of  trading,  each  for  him-* 
§elf,  they  might  be  subject  to  regul^ions  whic^ 
should  secure  the  general  interest  of  the  nation(4 
commerce,  without  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  indi^* 
viduals.  His  charter,  which  ){$ontained  but  few  Arti- 
cles, was  afterwards  much  au^ented  byHenrv  YII; 
who  gave  them  the  title  of  *^  The  Company  of  Mer* 
Chant^adventurers  trading  to  Calais,  Holland,  Zea^ 
land,  Brabant,  and  Flanders/^ 
^  /nils  charter,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  ex-* 
plicit  to  prevent  dissehti<His  among  the  memberii 
ofthie  company,  who,  in  1564,  petitioned  Quee^ 
Elizabeth  for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in^  it) 
and  a  cdnfirmation  of  the  remainder ;  when,  to  pre- 
vent alldisputes,  that  princess  incorporated  them, 
knew,  by  a  charter  dated  in  the  same  year,  undeir 
ttie  titte  of  **  The  Company  of  Merchant-admi^ 
tnrera  of  England/^  This  is  the  first  charter  x^^hlek 
Constituted  them  a  body  politic  or  corporation,  in 
Etigland  ;  and  by  it  they  were  allowed  a  commoA 
^al,  perpetual  succession,  and  Kberty  t^  purichais^ 
ttfnfds,  and  exercise  government  in  any  part  olf  Bng^ 
fahd :  but  if  any  of  the  members  should  thaPty  a 
foreigner,  or  hold  lands  in  or  near  any  of  the  places 
t6  which  they  titided,  he  was  to  be,  ipsofaeio^  dist 
feanchiaed  and  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
company;         .  ..  - 

In  1586,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  second 
ekaiter  e<Hifirming  the  formfr,  and  granted,  them 
•  4?  /  /  the 
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ivilege  of  exclu^on,  with  power  to  appoint  a 
standing  council  in  each  city  within  their  grant. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  loW  coun* 
ti^e^  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  hav- 
ing hindered  the  company  from  pursuing  their  com« 
meice  with  their  janci^nt  freisdoni,  they  were  obliged 
to  direct  it  almost  wholly  to  Hamburgh  and  the 
cities  on  the  German  ocean ;  whence  some  people 
took  occasion  to  change  its  name  to  that  of  >^  Ihe 
Hamburgh  Company,  but  the  pld  title  of  Merchant- 
adventurers  i^  still  retained  in  all  their  writings. 

The  privileges  of  this  company  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the  latter 
of  whom  fixed  their  freedom  fines  at  fifty  pounds 
for  .merchants  dwelling  in  London,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  for  those  of  the  out-ports:  I)ut  these  fines  were 
doubled  by  the  parliament  in  I64:t,  who,  in  oonsi- 
derati(H^  id  an  advance  of  thirty  thousand  pounds- 
2>assed  an  act  for  settling  and  confirming  the  privi^ 
leges  of  this  feUowshijpi. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
frequent  complaints  were  made  to  the  parliament  by 
the  clothiers  apd  free  trsiders  of  the  we$t  of  England 
against  this  company  as  monopolists,  •  who  confined 
the.  trsid^  and  .  oppressed  the  manufactures  of  the 
country;  and  in.the.year,  1661,  a  full  statement  of 
the  accusations  on  one  side/  and  the  defence  on  the 
^ther,  wa^  laid  befpre  that  body^  but  no  law  was 
pasi^ed  in  consequence  of  those  proceedings ;  and 
since  that  tim^,,  we  bear  of  no  more  complaints 
from  the  company,  of-  separate  traders,  or,  as  they 
called  them,  interlopers,  nor  on  the;  other  h^nd,  of 
any  ^easiness  of  merQbanJs  not  free  of  it ;  but  of 
late  years  this  company  has  fallen  to  decay.  . 

•*      •      .         •  •     . 

Kussia 
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Russia  Company. 

The  Russia  company  took  its  rise  from  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  that  country  by  the  northern 
extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  who  died  before  he 
had  completed  a  very  ample  charter  to  the  adven- 
turers;  their  first  charter  of  incorporation  wte 
therefore  executed  on  the  fifth  of  February;  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  Philip  and  Mary.  By  tliis 
charter  the  association  was  declared  a  body  politic, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Company  of  Merchant- 
adventurers  of  England  for  the  discovery  of  lands, 
territories,  islands,  &c.  unknown  or  unfrequented,'* 
and  they  were  invested,  among  other  privilges,  with 
an  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  Archangel,  and 
other  ports  of  Muscovy,  not  yet  frequented  by  the 
English. 

This    charter,  however,    not  being    sufficiently 
guarded,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed   in  the 
eighth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth   for  confirming  it ;  o 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  company  should 
from   thenceforth  be  called    ''  The  Fellowship  of 
English  Merchants  for  discovering  hew  trades  ;'*  un- 
der which  name  they  should  be  capable  of  acquir- 
ing and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents^  &c. 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  marks  per  annum,  and 
not  held  of  her  majesty  ;  that  no  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, no  inland,  harboui*,  &c.  to  the  north,  or  north- 
west or  north-east  of  London,  nor  any  part  of  the 
continent,  islands,  &c.  under  the  obedience  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  in  the  countries  of  Armenia, 
Mpdia,  Hyrcania,  Persia,  or  the  Caspian  sea,  should 
be  visited  by  any  subjects  of  England,  to  exercise 
any  commerce,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  com- 
pany, on  pain  of  confiscation.     The  said  company 

VQis.  ui.  P  p  shall 
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shall  use  no  ships  in  their  new  commerce,  except 
those  of  the  natroa ;  nor  transport  any  cloths,  serges, 
or  woollen  stuffs,  till  they  have  been  dyed  and 
pressed.  That,  in  case  the  company  discontinue  of 
itself  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the  Ab-- 
bey  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Russia,  or  some  other  pon 
on  the  rijorth  coasts  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  thre^ 
years,  the  other  subjects  of  England  shall  be  allowed 
to  traffic  to  Narva,  while  the  said  company  disconti- 
nues its  commerce  into  Russia.  This  was  the  first 
statute  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive 
commercial  company. 

The  Englfsh  Russia  company  remained  entrre 
mastei's  df  the  trade  to  Archangel,  until  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  when  the  Dutch,  ha^ng  gained  a  power- 
ful influence  in  the  Russian  court,  the  ministers 
thereof  laid  hold  of  diat  opportunity,  under  pretence 
of  resentment  against  a  rration  who  had  niurdered 
their  king,  to  introduce  the  Dutch  into  the  Archangel 
tracie,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  fifteen  percent, 
iipon  both  exports  and  imports.  After  the  Restora- 
•  tion,  the  remains  of  the  company  re-established  part 
of  their  commerce  at  Archangel,  but  with  very  infe- 
rior success. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor, 
four  consuls,  and  twenty-four  assistants;  and,  by  att 
act  passed  in  the  10th  and  11th  of  William  IIL  the 
tine,  on  admission,  was  reduced  to  five  pounds^. 

Eastland  Company* 

The  Eastland  Company  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1579,  under  the  title  of  '^  The 
Fellowship  of  Eastland  Merchants,'^  who  were  la 
enjoy  the  sole  trade  through  the  Sound,  into  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Lithuania,  except  Narva,  which! 
was  within  the  Rusj^ia  Company^s  charter,  Pttissia#. 
I  Pomei^a,. 
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<Pmaer8tim«  from  the  river  Oder,  eaatwardyDanrtziek, 
Copenhagen,  &c. 

Thii^  coeapaoy,  whrch  was  principally  rdesigned-for 
the  encouragement  of  English  mefcfeants,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  Haj^seatics,  was  eiapowened  to  have  a 
common  seal ;  to  choose  a  governor,  .a  depAity  or  do- 
-paties,  und  -twenty-four  assistants  i  to  bald  courts, 
and  make  i)ye*laws  for  theii'  own  government,  and 
to  impose  fines,  jmprtsonnlent,  &c.  on  all  non-free- 
men trading  to  those  parts.  By  the  articles  of  their 
chanb^rit  was  provided,  that  no  member  of  »ny  other 
company,  or  retail  deal6Mr,.shwild  be  admitted  a  iae«>- 
berof'this;  norany  quatified  merchant,  without payw 
jog  9ix  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  six  pence. 

This  charter  ivas  conftruaed  by  Charles  i.  in  1629, 
with  this  addition,  that  no  peison^of  what  quality 
soever,  livtog  in  London,  should  be  admitted  a  mem- 
'  htr^  unless  he  were  freeof  the  city.  Nev^theless, 
♦he  company  iiaving  teen  frequently  complained  of 
•by. tile  mercfaants,  as  a  monopdy,  their  privikgefe 
3il^etoex.uPhiiled  byactof  parliaaicnts  in  1672;  and, 
«hice  the  Decifatatiofn  of  iiight3,  &c.  in  16S9>  ihc 
company  can  €xnly  be  said  to  have  bad  a  nominal 
exiatenoe,  tliough  it  continues  to  lelect  officers  anpu*- 
diy,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  St^spiiey-laBe,  Wood- 
^^treet 

Turkey  or  Levant  Company. 

The  first  provisional  charter  for  the  incorporatioo 

iql^isi  Qwipany,  was  gr^aiited  by  Qu^qo  fifeafe^th , 

in  the  ye?^  1^81,  for  the  term  of  aeven  yeaifs,  to  Sir 

£dfi^^rd)Qsbome,  an  <alderman  of  iiOiKlon,  andthrw 

otjh^  Aier^h^t^  wkb^power  Jj*  admit  twelve  ether 

£pg^^  mgrcbftnts  into  their  aaa^ociatiods^  and  tDmaki^ 

l)ye-la)*  St,  .app*)iiit  footors  and  aervawt^,  &t^,  on  icot^ 

ditioQ^  thftt  they  wm'wUy  expocted  ^^  iftwob  goods 

to 
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to  Turkey,  as  should  pay  five  hundred  pounds  cus- 
tom to  the  crown. 

Though  this  charter  must  have  expired  in  1588^ 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  renewed  until  the 
year  1593,  when  the  queen  granted  a  second  charter 
of  incorporation  to  fifty-three  knights,  aldermen,  and 
merchants,  for  a  further  term  of  twelve  years,  udder 
the  name  of  "  The  governor  and  company  of  mer- 
chants of  the  Levant,'^  the  limits  of  their  charter  to 
be  the  Venetian  territories ;  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  by  land  and  sea ;  and,  through  his 
countries,  overland,  to  the  East  Indies.  At  this  time, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  separate  branch  of  this 
company,  who  traded  on  a  jointstock,  and  were  called 
the  Morea  Company;  but  the  general  Turkey  com- 
pany was  always  a  regulated  one. 

On  the  expiration  of  this  term,  in  1605,' King 
James  I.  incorporated  a  perpetual  company,  by  the 
designation  of  "  The  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  Levant  Seas,'^  This  charter  enables  a  num- 
ber of  persons  therein  named,>and  their' sons,  and  all 
others  who  might  be  afterwards  admitted,  or  inade 
free  of  the  company,  anniially  to  elect  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  eighteen  assistants,  to  manage 
all  matters  relating  to  the  trade,  freedom,  &c.  The 
admission  fine  to  be  twenty-five  pounds,  for  persons 
under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  fifty  pounds  for 
those  above  it ;  but  all  apprentices  of  the  members 
to  be  admitted,  on  payment  of  twenty  shillings 
only. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  were  several  innova- 
tions in  the  government  of  the  company ;  many 
persons' having  been  admitted  members,  not  qualified 
by  the  charters  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  or  that  did 
not  coifiform  to  the  regulations  prescribed.  Charles 
II.  endeavoured  to  re-estabhsh  it  -upon  its  ancient 
basis;  to  which  end,  in  the  year  166 1 ,  he  granted  a 

new 
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new,  or  supplementary,  charter  to  the  company, 
whereby,  after  ratifying  and  confirming  the  charter 
of  1605,  it  is  directed,  th^t  no  person  residing  within 
twenty  miles  oiF  London,  except  noblemen,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  quality ,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  freedom 
of  the  said  company,  unless  first  made  free  of  the 
city  of  London.  *'i  .  . 

In  the  year  174'4,  an  •  attempt  was- made  -to  lay 
this  trade  open,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  (Jommons ;  but  the  com- 
pany  being  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  gare  such 
convincing  reasons  against  the  bill,  that  it  was  drop- 
ped :  and,  in  1753,  an  alct  was  passed  for  regulating 
and  enlarging  their  trade,  by  which  the  fine  was  re- 
duced to  twenty  pounds,  and  the  privilege  of  admis- 
sion, extended  to  every  British  subject,  who,  on  hfe 
admission,  must  swear  not  to  send  any  nierchandize 
to  the  LevaAt,  but  on  his  own  account,  or  jointly 
'With  other  members  of  the  company,  arid  not  to 
consign  tbem  to*  any  but  such  as  are  free  of  the  com- 
pany, or  the  agents  or  hctKm  of  it. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  ^boand  at  London, 
which  is  composed  of  a  governor,  depirty  governor, 
and  eighteen  directors,  or  assistants,  all  of  whom  must 
live  in  Li<»idon  or  the  suburbs.  They  h^e  also  a 
deputy  governor  in  every  city  or  port,  where  there 
are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  board  at 
London  sends  out  the  vessels,  and  regulates  the 
price  at  which  European  merchandize,  sent  to  the 
Levant,  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  to 
be  returned.  It  also  raises  ta;xes  on  the  merchandize, 
to  defray  the  duties  and  the  com mofa  expenses  of  the 
company;  presents  the  ambassador  sent  by  the  king 
to  the  Porte,  and  elects  consuls  for  Smyrna,/  Constant 
tinople,  &c. 

.  African 
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African  Company,, 

TI)e  finst  African  company  wa$  mcorp<yate4  m 
the  year  16I8,  by  Kix^  Jamtsfii  L  who ||^?9Atit^d  ^^ 
elusive  charter  U>  Sir  Robert  Riqhi  wdifitber  J^^owr 
doners,  for  raising  a  joint  stock  for  a  trad©  to  Qiyiiftm; 
i>Ut<a$  the .  B^patate  trnderiij  leoiild  pot  h^  pmvfwted 
from  resorting  to  thiit  coQsU'  such  disputes  arj^)(ie  bte- 
tween  them,  as  soon  ended  in  the  di$sQlution  k^  the 
company. 

In 'l  631,  King  Charles  I.  granted  a  charter  to  a 
second  company ;  by  which  he  not  only  prohibited 
his  own  subjects,  the  psytentees  exoep^od,  but  like- 
wise the  sul:)}ect$  of  evf^y  olher  prince  and  state, 
from  resorting  to,  or  trading  within  the  Ji«it9  of,  the 
«aid  company,  which  extended  fromCap^aBlani:,  m 
twenty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  Cape;  of  Goad 
Hope.  '  These  patentees  proceeded  in.  etedting  forte 
imd  wdrdunr^es  cw  ihiSjgoastt  at  a  va&tiexpeni^;  imt 
the  separate  tradars'broke  in  upon  tbe9>,4S  Jji^y  b$tfi 
.dcme  in  I6l8>and,  in  agueatdegree,  forced  thettiade 
open  again ;  ^nd  so  it  jresciained  until  :after  the  Re- 
storation; when  a  third  exclusive  Afrioidi)  oef»paiiy 
was  ineocporated,  for  the  purpose  of  sMfKplying  the 
West  India  plantations  with  negroes.  At  tbehiead 
of  this  company  was  the  Duke^of  York,  afterwards 
Jiumes  IL  from  which  circumstance,  and  this  know- 
ledge of  the  king's  inclination  foe  a  rupture  with  the 
Duteh,^they  engaged  in  war  instead  of  attending  to 
oommeree ;  and,  ^ving^  lost  their  forts, .  and  wasted 
their  treasjuncy  they  siurrendered  their  charter  to  the 
crown.  In  l67S,  a  fourth  eicclufive  compsay  was 
«re^*tedv  with  a^capital  of  one  hundred  aiatfi  eleivea 
thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which  was  subsjcrahed 
in  nine  months ;  thirty-four  thousand  pounds  of  it 
being  allowed  to  the  late  company  for  their  three 

forts, 
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fbftSyvisSi  Cape  Coast  CaisUe^  Sierm  Leone,  andJamei 
Fort^  DQ  the  river  Gambia.  This  company  smn  im* 
prt)(ued  theii^  trade,  and  inensased  tiieir  forts ;  hot  on 
the  passing  the  act  of  pairh^ament,  commonly  called 
the  Declaration  of  Righti^,  in  tlie  fii%t  year  of  William 
iMid  Mary^  it  shared  the  ftUe  of  aii  the  exclusive  com** 
panies  not  authorized  by  parliemeDt,  and  the  traMie 
was  srgain  thmwn  open  ;  bat  the  company  conlinoed 
to  exist.  In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  v^rere 
oUiged^  by  act  of  parliament,  to  pay  the  company 
ten  per  cettt.  to  assist  in  maintaining  their  forts  and 
factories.  But,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  tax,  tk# 
company  were  unable  to  maintain  the  competition, 
and  their  stock  and  credit  grstduallv  declined. 

At  length,  having*  become,  in  evei^  respert,  a 
bankmpl  company,  notwithstanding  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds. per  annum,  towarda 
thdr  support,  they  were  dissolved  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  year  17*^2,  and  their  torts  and  garri- 
sons  vested  in  the  present  regukted  "  Compafny  of 
Merchants  trading  to  Africa,'^  which  had  been  esta-» 
Wished  by  the  same  authority  two  years  bef^m.  By 
this  act,  all  the  British  subjects  trading  to  Africa, 
were  constituted  a  body  politic,  with  perpetual  sue* 
cession,  a  common  seal,  and  the  other  privileges  of 
a  corporation  ;  and  the  fine  for  admission  was  limited 
to  forty  shillings.  They  are,  however,  prohibited 
from  trading*  h>  their  corporate  capacity;  from  hav^ 
ing  a  joint  stock;  from  borrowing  moff^^  oigi.their 
eoinmon  seal,  and  from  layiing  any  restraints  upo» 
the  trade,  which  may  be  c»rri(*d  on  freely  from  att 
places,  and  by  all  British  subjects,  on  payment  of 
the  fine.  The  government  is  in  a  ccitoHiittee  06 
nine  persons,  who  meet  in  London,  but  are  choscai? 
annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  company,  wsid^nt 
9%  London,  ft-istol,  and  Liverpool,  thfee  frcte  ta^^h? 
place;  but  any  committee-mein^  ct  any  servant  of 

the 
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thecompny,  m^  be  removed,  for  misbehaviour,  by 
a  committee  of  council.  The  committee  are  prohi« 
bited  from  carrying  on  any  trade,  to  or  from  Africa, 
with  the  money  belonging  to  the  company;  but, 
after  defraying  the  salaries  of  their  officers,  and  other 
charges  of  management,  are  allowed  to  divide  the 
surplus  among  themselves,  as  a  compensation  for 
their  trouble.  An  annual  sum  is  allotted  by  parlia- 
ment, generally  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  for 
maintaining  the  forts  and  settlements  in  Africa,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  company  are  examined  upon 
oath,  before  the  cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
preparatory  to  their  being  laid  before  parliament, 
and  also  before  the  general  meetings  of  their  own 
members  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool. 

Thus  this  very  considerable  branch  of  British 
commerce  assumed  a  new  appearance,  after  having 
passed  through  several  different  constitutions  and 
various  conditions.  The  regulations  established  by 
this  act,  reinain  still  in  force,  and  with  general  ap- 
probation; though  there  are  not  wanting  some,  who 
think  a  trade  of  such  importance  should  be  under  a 
sti'icter  government,  and  even  in  a  joint-stock,  cor- 
poration. 

Of  the  Joi^t'Stock  Companies. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  indeed, 
is  frequently , subject,  in  many  respects,  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  The  greater 
part  of  those  proprietors,  however,  seldom  pretend 
to  understand  any  thing  of  the  business  oi*  the  com- 
pany, and,  imless  when  a  party  spirit  prevails,  givfe 
themselves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive,  content- 
edly, such  yearly  or  half  yearly  dividends  as  the  di- 
rectors think  proper  to  npiake  them,  or  they  are  enti- 
tled to.    This  total  exemption  from  trouble,  or  risk, 

beyond 
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beyond  a  limited  sum,  encourages  nimiy  people  to 
become  adventuFers  in  joiDt-stock  companies,. who 
would  not  hazard  their  fortunes  in  a  private  co« 
partnership*  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly 
draw  to  themselves  much  greater  stocks  than  any 
other  partnership  can  boast  of.  But  the  directors  of 
sudb  companies,  being  the  mans^ers  rather  of  the 
money  of  others  than  of  their  own,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  watch  over  it  with  equal  vigilance;  and 
hence  negligence  and  profusion  must  always  prevail, 
more  or  kss,  in  tbe  conduct  of  their  affairs.  It  is 
upon  this  account,  that  joint^tpck  companies  for 
foreign  trade  ar^e  unable  to  maintain  a  competition 
j|gain9t  private  adventurers.  They  have,  therefore, 
v^ry  fieidom  succeeded  without  an  exclusive  privi-* 
lege ;  and  fireqiiiently  have  not  i^ucceeded  with  one. 

The  mercantile  joint-stock  ccMnpanies,  at  present 
subsistiog  in  London,  are,  the  Soutli-Sea  and  East-^ 
India  compaaies;  to  which  may  be  added,  though 
pf  very  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hudson^s-Bay  Com*, 
pany,  and  the  Sierra-Leone  Company. 

The  South-Sea  Company. 

During  the  long  war  with  France,  in  the  reigaa  of 
Queen  Aiioe,  there  arose  a  very  large  arrear  of  navy, 
victualling,  and  transport  debentures^  and  also  of 
army  debentures,  &c.  without  any  establi;shed  fund 
for  putting  them  into  a  regular  course  of  being  dis-» 
chai^d ;  for  which  reason  they  were  at  a  discount 
of  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent.  By  this  means  a 
lar^e  part  of  the  national  dd>t,  amotinting  to  nine 
million  four  hundred  and  sev.enty-ooe  thousand  three 
bufidred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  was  in  the  hands  of 
usurers.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Treasurer  to  the 
Queen,  thought  he  should  secure  tbe  monied  inte«. 
rest  of  the  sta4e^  if  a  %nd  could  be  established  .fam 

VOL.  III.  ^9  ^^^ 
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the  regular  payment  of  this  large  arrear;  and  ^c- 
cordin;^ly,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  in  17  n> 
for  making  good  deficiencies,  and  satisfying  the  pub- 
lic debts;  for  erecting  a  corporation  to  carry  on  a 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  &c. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  some  of  Our  adven- 
turers to  South  America,  in  Queen- Elizabeth^s  time, 
as  vv^ell  as  the  Bucaneers,  had  raised  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  highest  ideas  of  the  advantage  of  a 
trade  thither;   and  these   ideas  were  strengthened 
by  observing  the  vast  riches  which  France  had  pro-  , 
cured  from  thence,  while  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ruled 
in  Spain.     It  was  also  remembered,  that,  so  early  as 
the  twenty-first  of  James  1.  a  company,  or  associa- 
tion, for  a  Spanish  West-India  trade,  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  in  King 
William's  reign,  as  well  as  in  the  former  part  of 
Queen  Anne/s,  during  Lord  Godolphin's  administra- 
tion, there  had  been  much  discourse  of  an  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  in  order  to  make  a 
permanent  commercial  settlement  there.     At  this 
time  there  were  schemes  handed  about  and  pub- 
lished, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  forming  esta- 
blishments in  the  South  Seas,  even  by  force,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  rich 
drugs,  &c.  found  there;  which,  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  immense  profit  made  by  the  Spanish 
merchants,  on  the  European  merchandize  they  sent 
thither,  joined  to  the  feebleness  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  those  parts,  were  plausible  allurements 
for  a  nation,  of  k  genius  so  enterprizing  and  com- 
mercial j\s  oi^rs,  to  strive  for  a  participation  in  these 
advantages  at  first  hand. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  the  bill  was  passed ; 
by  which  her  majesty  was  empowered  to  incorporate 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  debts  above-mentioned;  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  act  they  were  incorporated  by 

a  charter) 
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a  charter,  dated  On  the  8th  of  September,  ITHj  un- 
der the  title  of  ''.  The. Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  theSouth  Seas, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the 
Fishery/^  By  tliis  charter  the  company  was  allowed 
to  have  a  court  of  directors,  &c.  to  appoint  courts  of 
judicature  in  their  forts,  factories,  and  settlements; 
to  raise  atnilitary  force  for  the  defence  of  them,  and 
to  acquire  others  within  their  limits.  And  by  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  following  year,  all  the  * 
powers,  privileges  of  commerce,  &c.  were  made  per^ 
petuai  to  the  company,  notwithstanding  any  redemp- 
tion of  their  fund.  ' 

But  though  the  company  seemed  to  be  formed  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  the  ministry  never  thought 
seriously  about  making  any  settlement  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people ;  nor  was  it  ever  carried 
into  execution  by  the  company. 
.  In  the  year  171^,  the  capital  stock  of  this  com- 
pany was  advanced  to  ten  millions,  and  tviro  years 
after,  the  interest  on  it  was  reduced  from  six  to  five 
per  cent,  and  the  company  made  a  further  loan  of 
two  millions  to  the  government. 

By  the  statute  of  the  si:^th  of  George  1.  it  was  de- 
clared, that  they  might  redeem  all,  or  any  of  the  re- 
deemable national  debts ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the. company  was  empowered  to  augment  their  ca-' 
pital,  according  to  the  sums  they  should  discharge ; 
and  for  enabhng  them  to  raise  such  sums  for  pur- 
chasing annuities,  and  exchequer  bills,  carrying  on 
their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  such  means  as  they 
should  think  proper,  raise  such  sums  of  money,  as  in 
a  general  court  of  the  company  should  be  judged  ne-^ 
eessary.  ^The  company  was  also  empowered  to  bor- 
row money  on  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations,  under 
their  common  seal,  either  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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act,  or  for  carrying  on  their  trade^  at  such  inter^^t  as 
they  shall  think  tit,  and  for  .any  time,  not- less  than 
six  months^  It  was  also  provided,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  fund  might  be  redeemed  at  any  time 
after  Midsummer,  1723,  on  giving  one  year's  notice, 
yet  their  tiade  and  corporate  capacity  was  to  continue 
forever. 

The  fatal  South-Sea  scheme  of  1720,  originc^ed  in 
the  last-mentioned  statute.     The  company  had  set 
out  with  good  success,  and  the  value  of  their  stocky 
for  the  first  five  years,  had  risen  faster  than  that  of 
any  other  company ;  and  his  majesty,  after  purchas* 
ing  ten  thousand  pounds  stock,  had  condescended  to 
be  their  governor.     Thing's  were  in  this  situation, 
when,  taking  axivantage  of  the  -above  statute,  th^ 
South^Sea  Bubble  was  projected.  The  pretence-  was, 
to  raise  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South- 
Seas,  and  for  purchasing  the  Annuities,  &G.  paid  to 
the  other  companies ;  and  proposals  were  printed  and 
distributed,  showing  the  advantages  of  this  demgn. 
The  sura  necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with 
the  profits  that  were  to  arise  from  it,  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  shares,  or  subscriptions,  to 
be  purchased  by  persons  disposed  to  adventure  there* 
in  ;  and,  the  better  to  carty  on  the  deception^  the 
directors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends*    To 
such  a  height  was  the  frenzy  of  inordinate  gain  cgMr-» 
ried,  by  these  delusive  proposals,  that,  between  th« 
14th  of  April,  when  the  first  subscription  wses  opened^ 
and  the  2d  of  June  following^  when  the  infatuation 
was  strongest,  shares  of  one  hundared  pounces  conti- 
nued to  advance'  rapidly  in  price,  until  they  were 
sold  for  eight' hundred  and  ninety  pounds.    IVom 
this  time  to  the  end  of  August,  the  variations  were 
comparatively  small ;  but,  in  September,  the  fallacy 
of  the  scheme  became  apparent,  and  shares  fell  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  by  which  riiultitudes 
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^f  aU  ranks  were  rained,  d&d  such  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress occasioned,  as  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  stock'jobbing  speculations  of  this  company 
now  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investi- 
gation, and  various  acts  were  passed  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffereis,  a  detail  of  which,  and  of  all  the  visi*^ 
onaiy  projects  the  company  had  engaged  in,  would 
extend  much  b^ond  the  limits  our  work  will  allow  t 
we  must  therefore  return  to  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, which,  without  being  so  destructive  in  their 
consequences,  appear  to  have  been  no  better  con- 
ducted. 

The  finst  trade  they  engaged  iii^  was  that  of  sup- 
plying the  Spanisji  West-Indies  with  negroes,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  what  was  called  the  As- 
nento  contract,  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  they  had  the  exclusive  privilege.  But  as 
it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit  could  be'made 
by  this  trade,  botk  the  French  and  Portugueze  com-^ 
panics,  who  had  enjoyed  it  on  the  same  terms  be- 
fore them,  having  been'  ruined  by  it,  they  were  al- 
lowed, as  a  compensation,  to  send  annually  a  ship 
of  five  hundred  t?ons  burthen,  to  trade  directly  to 
the  Spanish  West-Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  made 
by  this  annual  ship,  they  gained  by  only  one,  that 
of  the  Royal  Caroline  in  1731,  and  were  losers, 
more  or  less,  by  all  the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was 
imputed  by  their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion 
and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  government ;  but  was 
room  probably  owing  to  the  conduct  of  those  very 
£3ictors  and  agents,  since  in  1734-^  in  consequence 
of  the  repeated  representations  of  the  King  of 
S^ain^s  agent  in  London,  concerning  the  bad  ma- 
nagement of  their  factors,  a  general  court  of  the 
company  agreed  unanimously,  to  empower  their  di- 
rectors to  petition  his  majesty  for  permission,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ship. 

In 
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In  172*5  this  company  undertook  tKe  Greenland 
whale-fishery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  mono- 
poly ;  but  so  long  as  they  carried  it  on^  no  other 
British  subjects  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  This 
V  speculation  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  They 
continued  it  with  an  annual  loss  for  eight  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  when  they  had  sold  their 
ships'  stores  and  utensils,  they  found  that  the  total 
deficit  by  this  trade,  exclusive  of  interest  on  their 
annual  advances,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  thousand  pounds. 

Two  years  before  the  company  embarked,  in  the 
whale-fishery,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  per- 
mission to  divide  their  immense  capital  of  upwards 
of  thirty- three  millions,  the  whole  of  which  had 
been  lent  to  government  into  two  equal  parts :  the 
one-half  to  be  put  upon  the  ^  same  footing  as  the 
other  government  annuities,  and  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  aebts  contracted,  or  losses  incurred  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
"  mercantile  projects  ;  the  other  half  to  remain,  as  be- 
fore, trading  stock,  subject  to  those  debts  and  losses. 
The  petition  was  too  reasonable  to  be  refused.    . 

In  1733,  they  again  petitioned  parliament,  that 
three-fourths  of  their  trading  stock  might  be  turned 
into  annuity  stocky  and  only  one-fourth  remain  as 
trading  stock,  exposed. to  the  hazards  arising  from 
-  the  tad  management  of  their  directors.  Both  their 
annuity  and  trading  slocks  had  by  this  time  been 
reduced  two  millions  each ;  so  that  this  fourth 
amounted  only  to  five  million,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pounds  and  a  fraction.  In  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  was  conduded,  without  any  stipulations 
in  point  of  commerce,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain ;  and  as  only  four  years  of  the  Assiento  con- 
tract remained,  and  it  was  evident ,  that  Spain  had 
4  determined 
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determined  not  to  renew  it,  at  least  upon  terms, 
which  would  have  afforded  any  proniise  of  advan- 
tag*e  to  the  company,  who  had  hitherto  been  losers 
by  it ;  it  was  concluded  by  the  British  court,  to  in- 
struct her  minister  at  Madrid,  to  oStain  the  best 
equivalent  he  could  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
contract.  *  Accordingly  a  treaty  was  entered  into  in 
October,  17o0,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  engaged 
to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  com- 
pany, as  a  compensation  for  all  their  demands  and 
privileges  in  virtue  of  -that  contract;  and  thus  an 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies. 

Since  that  time  the-company  has  ceased  in  every 
respect  to  be  a  trading  company,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  trading  stock  has  been  ^converted  into  an  an- 
nuity stock. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  year  17^3, 
the  management  of  this  company  is  vested  in  a  go- 
vernor, sub-governor,  deputy -govern  or,  and  twenty- 
one  directors  r  but  no  person  is  qualified  to  be  go-^ 
vernor,  his^majesty  excepted,  unless  he  is  possessed, 
in  his  own  name  and  right,  of  five  thousafid  pounds, 
in  the  traaing  stock :  the  sub-governor  must  have 
four  thousand  pounds ;  the  deputy-governor  three 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  each  director  two  thousand 
pounds  in  the  same  stock, 

East-India  Company. 

-  The  first,  or  as  it  is  called  the  old  East-India 
Company,  was  established  by  a  charter  for  fifteen 
years  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1600 ;  but  for  some  time,  the  partners 
eeem  to  have  traded  with  separate  'stocks,  though 
onfy  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  company.  In 
1610,  though  their  first  charter  was  not  expired, 

King 
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King  James  I.  was  prevailed  tipon  to  graot  them  m 
laew  ofie,  because  of  the  "  profit  and  I^noui*  which 
this  trade  brought  to  the  nation,  wherefore  his  ma^ 
jesty  was  now  induced  to  render  the  Company  peri- 
petufal,'^  with  the  usual  powere  of  making  bye- 
laws,  having  a  common  seal,  &e.  They  had  not 
adopted  the  mode  of  trading  under  a  joint  stocki 
but  went  on  in,  the  method  of  several  co-partner- 
ships and  Jesser  stocks;  and  when,  in  1613,  they 
commenced  trade  for  the  joint  benefit,  they  sent  but 
one  ship  on'  that  account.  At  this  time  their  capi- 
tal amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  shares  were  as  low  as 
fifty  pounds  each ;  but  notwithstanding  their  char- 
ter had  not  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  suffidently  vaHd,  and  very  few 
ventured  to  interfere  with  their  trade,  which  was  ia 
general  successful,  although  they  experienced  some 
heavy  losses,  chiefly  through  the  malice  of  the  Dutch 
East-India  Company. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
commerce  with  the  East-Indies,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe 
was,  in  the  year  1614,  appointed  by  King  James  I. 
his  and  the  company's  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  "  for  treating  with  him  about  an  inter- 
course  of  the  commerce  of  England,  to  and  ft'om 
East-India/'  This  embassy,  which  was  the  first 
that  was  invested  with  the  royal  authority  from  Eng- 
land to  that  remote  country,  was  undertaken  at  the 
East- India  company's  request  and  expense  ;  and  the 
ample  information  they  received  from  this  able  mi- 
nister, for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  prpyed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  they  had  made. 

Some  idea  of  the  impor]tance  of  the  company's 
trade,  even  in  this  early  stage,  may  l^  formed  firom 
a  very  ingenious  treatise,  published  by  Sir  Dudley 
Dig^s,  in  the  year  161  J,  in  which  it  is  stated,  thai; 
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the  greatest  yalue  of  the  exports  to  the  East-Indie9, 
in  any  one  year,  had  not  exceeded  thirty-six  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  the  saving  to  the  nation  in  the 
pricey  of  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  ios 
home  consumption  only,  viras  annually  seventy, 
thousand  pounds :  and  the  value  of  the  same  spices 
exported  in  tiie  yeaiv  preceding,  had  amounted  t^ 
two  hundred  and  dghteen  thousand  pounds,  besides 
indigo,  calicoes,  China  silks,  drugs,  &c«  It  i&c^ 
servable,  that  neither  porcelain  or  tea  are  yet  no^ 
ticed  among  the  commodities  imported. by  the  com- 
pany, but  from  the  mention  of  China  silks,  it  isevi-^ 
dent,  that  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  Imd  com*, 
menced,  though  indirectly. 

From  the  same  author  we  also  learn,  that  the  bur^ 
then  of  the  ships  employed  in  that  trade,  was  then 
equal  to  the  largest  now  in  the  service,  Hq  says, 
one  of  their  ships  was  of  one  thousand,  two  hun- 
dred, and  ninety-three  tons  burthen ;  one  of  one 
thousand,  one  hundred ;  one  of  one  thousand  and 
«ixty,  and  the  rest  smaller ;  the  whole  number  they 
had  employed  from  the  beginning  was  twenty*four, 
of  which,  four  had  been  lost. 

In  1619)  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  a  tvade 
with  China  and  Cochin-china,  but  without  duc> 
cess ;  both  tlie  English  and  Dutch  factors  in  the  last 
named  country  being  massacred,  under  pretence 
that  the'Dutch  had  a  little  before  burned  one  of  their 
towns. .  The  neglect  of  this  trade  was  assigified.by 
Charles  I.  as  one  of  the  reasons^  fot  granting  a  li- 
cense in  1635  to  some  otber^  ^persons  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Goa,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  also  the 
coasts  of  China  and*  Japan.  Biit  the  losses  by  this 
adventure  were  so  heavy,  that  the  new  company 
was  soon  ruined. 

Such  temporary  grants,  however,  to  others,  added 
to  ttie  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  East-India  com^- 
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pany  were  so  injurious,  to  the  interests  of  the  Engi* 
lish  company^  th^t  their  trade  soon  fell  into  k  declin- 
ing state,  and  in  1647>,  appears  to  have  been  najffiy 
sunk  ;  tb^ir  shares  being  sold  at  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent,  loss,  aind  sometimes  much  more.  » 

In  the  early  part  of-  the  Protectorate^  »Cromwell 
dissolved  this  company,  and'  threw  the  ixade  open  ; 
but  the  private  traders  were  such  losers  in  the  end; 
that  they  were  among  the  most  forward  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  restoring  the  company's  charter*  Ac- 
cordingly fhey  .were  re-established  in  1657,  with  a 
joint  stock.of  seven  hundred  and  thjrty-nine  thou- 
sand s&jeA  hundred  and  eighty-two  ppunds :  only 
fifty  per  cent,  however,  bqing  called  for,  their  real  ca- 
pital amaurited  but  to  half  that  sum. 

After  the-Res1;oration,'Charles^IL  granted  a  new 
charter  to  .the  company,  dated  the  third  of  ApriU 
1661,  under  the  former  name  of  "  The  Goyernof 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  tp 
the  East-lndies,'^  4:0  be  governed  by  a  governor,  de» 
ptity-governor,  and  twenty-four  committees,  sincq 
called  directors,  who  were  to  be  elected  annually. .  By 
this  charter  the  company  had  not,  as  at  pres^jat,  on9 
transf^able  joint  stock,  but  every  one  who  was  free 
of  the  company,  paid  a  certaii>  sum  on  the  fitting 
out  of  their  voyages,  for  which  he  had  credit  in  the 
company's  books,  and  his  proportionajble  dividend 
on  the  profits  of  each  respective,  voyage  :•  neither 
were  th^y  an  irrevocable  corporation,  as  they  might 
be  dissolved  on  thr^e  years'  notice, 
i  It  appears  from  i^^v^  «Polexfen's  discourse  on  trade, 
published, in  the'jWIir  1696,  that  '^till  after  the 
year.  1670,  the  importations  fr<Hii  the  East-Indies 
were  chiefly  drug^,  salt-petre,  spices,:  calicpes,  and 
diamonds :  then  tfirozcsfers^  weavers^  <iijier$>y  '&c. 
'were  sent  to  Indiay  hy  the  company^  for  teaching  the 
Indians  to  please  the  European,  fancies.!'  .  And  this 

i.  brought 
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brought  to  us  siich  an  inundation  of  wrought  silks 
and  stuffs  of  many  various  sorts,  that  our  own  ma- 
iiufactures  were  greatly  obstructed  :  wherefore,  long 
after,  the  legislature  fband  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  wear  of  them  at  home ;  and  they  are 
now  all  re-exported. 

In  1 676,  the  company  having  made  considerable  ' 
profit  by  their  trade,  decreed  in  a  general  court,  that 
instead  of  makmg  a  dividend,  the  profits  should  be 
added  to  their  principal  stock,  so  as  to  double  the 
same.  Thus  every  fifty  pound  share  being  now 
made  one  hundred,  their  whole  capital  amounted  to 
the  nominal  one  at  tlieir  re-establishment  by  Crom- 
well. 

About  this  time  many  doubts  and  objections  were 
started,  whether  the  company  could  legally  act  as 
an  exclusive  company,  not  being  sanctioned  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  these  objections  having. pro- 
voked a  discuR^on  of  the  advantages  of  the  liist- 
India  trade  to  the  kingdom,  it  appeared  fmm  the 
statements  of  the  writeis  in  support  of  it,  that  upon 
a  moderate  computation  the  annual  balance  of  the 
trade,  in  favour  of  the  nation,  amounted  to  five 
hilndred  thousand  pounds.  From  the  same  source 
we  learn,  that  there  still  was  no  trade  •  to  China  ; 
but  in  1681,  in  an  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Turkey  company,  given  into  the  privy-council,  they 
state  that  "  they  have  made  many  generous, 
chargeable,  and  successful  attempts,  for  obtaining 
a  trade  to  the  north-east  parts  of  India,  viz.  to 
Siam,  Cochin-China,  China,  and  Japan.'* 

The  legality  of  the  company's  monopoly  had  been 
frequently  disputed  dnring^he*  reign  of  Charles  II. 
byjwhom,  however,  they  were  so  highly  favoured, 
^  that  he  granted  them  no  less  than  five  charters.  In 
1684,  it  became  the  subject  of  investigation  in  a 
court  of  justice,  in  consequence  of  an  action  being 
'1  brought 
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brought  by  the  East-Iodia  compaQy  against  od« 
Sands,  for  having^  fitted  a  ship  out  for  India,  with* 
out  having  obtained  a  licence  from  that  company. 
In  his  defence,  Sands  showed,  that  the  company 
was  an  illegal  monopoly,  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  several  subsequent  statutes,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  PoUexfen ; 
but  the  kiiig's  prohibition  against  the  sailing  of 
the  ship,  •obliged  Sands,  after  a  year's  susf>ense,  to 
sell  it  and  the  carso  at  a  great  loss. 

Similar  proceedings  occurred  in  the  following 
reigns;,  and  after  some  endeavours,  to  procure  a 
parliamentary  regulation  of  this  trade,  ^which  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  great  influence  of  the 
ccHnpany,  the  house  of  commons  addressed  King 
William  in  1698»  to  dissolve  the  company  at  the 
end  of  thre^  years,  agreeable  to  the  power  reserved 
to  the  crown  in  their  charter ;  but  without  effect, 
for  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  Wil-^ 
liam  granted  them  three  charters. 

The  sinister  practices  of  the  company  with  the 
ministers,  in  obtaining  these  charters  i^om  King 
William,  notwithstanding  the  above  address,  and 
also  in  endeavouring  to  get  an  act  oi  parliaQnient  for 
their  legal  establishment,  became  the  subject  of  an 
enquiry  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the  year  1694, 
^hen  it  appeared,  that  in  the  preceding  year  alone, 
upwards  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
expended  for  secret  services ;  whereupon  the  go* 
vernor  and  some  others  implicated  in  these  trans- 
actions, were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
house  impeached  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  president  of 
the  council,. on  the  sfone  account;  hut  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  put  m.  end  to  their  gro- 
oeedings. 

Hie  frequent  recurrence  of  these  complaints 
against  the  compajiy,  together  \iith  their  inability 

to 
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to.  make  any  dividends' for  several  years  |)receding 
the.y^r  169S,  occ^ioned  by  their  great  losses  of 
jships  and  rich  caigoes,  during  the  vmr  with  France, 
crecM^d  suclii  a  genaral  dklike  m  the  people  against 
theni,  that,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  ,the  house  of 
^comn^ions  i^n  took  t^ie  state  of  the  East-India 
trade,  into.,  their  serious  jcoBsideration.^  which  so 
alarmed,  the  company,  that  they  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  a  proposal  to  parliament^  to  ad- 
vanci^  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  pub* 
licaervicei  at  four  per  cent,  provided  the  exclusive 
trade  to  Indk  might  be  legally  settled,  on  them. 

But  while  this  proposal  seemed  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able reception,  a  number  of  merchants,  counte- 
nanced by  the.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  offered 
to  advance  two  millions,  at  eight  per  cent,  on  con- 
dition that  the  trade,  should  be  settled  exclusively 
on  thi^Ki ;  but  with  a  proviso,  that  the  subscribers 
43bouldi  not  be  obUged  to  tmde  on  a  joint  stock,  un- 
less they  afterwards  desired  to  be  incorporated ;  in 
which  icase  a  charter  should  be  granted  them. 

The  last  proposal  was  accepted,  notwithstanding 
(he  old  ,c<Mn^ny^s  offer  to  open  subscriptions  for 
two  millions ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  wa$i  passed 
for  ciirrying  it  inta  effect,  by  which  the  new  sub- 
scribers, who  were  called  "The  general  society  of 
traders  to  the  Es^t^-Indies,"  were  im powered  to 
trade. thither,  either  directly  themselves,  or  to  license 
Others  in  their  stead ;  but  so  as  not  ■  to  trade  annu- 
ally for  more  than  the  amount  of  their  respective 
«har€s.  It  was,  however,  provided,  that  the  old 
conjipany  should  be  allowed  to  tr^de  to  India  until 
Michaelmas^  1701.  - 

No  sooner  was  this  new  company  erected,  than 
great  difficulties  and  objections  were  raised  against 
their  proceeding  to  trade  during  the  old  company's 
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remaining  three  years  ;  the  latter  being  in  possession 
of  the  forts,  and  of  the  privileges  granted  in  India 
,by  the  Moguls,  &"c.  and  even  aft  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years,  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  <X 
their  forts,  factories,  settlements,  &c.  at  their  own 
price,  and,  if  they  chose  it,  to  foreigners.  Besides, 
the  old  company  had  subscribed  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  into  the  new  stck:k,  in  the  . 
name  of  their  treasurer;  whereby  they  possessed 
above  one-^eventh  part  of  the  whole  capital  of  two 
milHons.  To  confirm  this  possession,  tiiey,  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  obtained  an  act,  import- 
ing, that  in  consideration  of  the  old  company  hav- 
ing directed  Mr.  Dubois,  their  treasurer,  to  sub- 
scribe the  above  sum  in  trust  for  them,  the  said 
company  was  to  continue  a  corporation: '  thus  esta- 
blishing two  rival  companies. 

Indeed,  in.  all  this  bu^ness  there  wa&  a  strange 
jutnble  of  inconsistencies,  contradictions^  and  diffi- 
culties, not  easily  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  a  coa- 
lition of  the  two  companies  seemed  to  be  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  these  absurdities.  In  fact,  their 
contentions  were  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  at 
length  the  public  tranquillity  became  endangered  ; 
and,  in  1702,  the  coalition  was  effected  by  an  in- 
denture tripartite,  to  which  Queen  Anne  was  the 
third  party.  Ely  this  agreement,  the  old  company 
purchased  as  much  of  the  stock  of  the  new,  at  par, 
as  gave  them  an  equal  moiety  of  the  whole  capital, 
except  twenty  three  thousand  pounds  retained  by 
some  separate  traders.  The  new  company  paid  to  the 
old,  half  the  difference  between  the  values  of  their 
respective  dead  stocks.  The  trade  was  to  be  carried 
on  by  each  company  separately  for  seven  years ; 
after  which,  all  trade  to  be  carried  on  on  the  joint 
account,   and  the  company  to  be   called,    "  The 

United 
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United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies/*  Thus  a  prudent  stop  was  put 
to  much  contention. 

This  arrangement  received  the  sanction  of  par- 
liament'  in  17O85  'when  an  act  was  passed  for 
prolonging  the  term  of  their  exclusive  trade,  from 
Michaehnas,  1711,  to  Lady-day,  17^6.  By  flie 
same  ^ct  the  capital  of  the  company  was  augmented 
from  two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  in  consequence  of  a  new  loan 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
government;  and  the  iritefest  of  the  whole  debt 
owing  to  the  government  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent. 
instead  of  eight,  as  it  had  formerly  been. 

To  complete  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known  con- 
cerning the  qnion  of  these. t\vo  companies,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  following  regulations  took  place 
ill  consequence  of  it,  viz.  '   ^        ^ 

For  every  hundred  pound,  old  stock,  there  wais 
given  one  hundred  pounds  eight  shillings  and  ten 
pience,  of  the  United  'Company^s  stock. 

A  call  of  twenty-five  and  ^  half  per  cent,  was 
made  on  the  proprietory  of  the  old  company,  for 
enabling  them  to  be  joined  to  the  united  one. 

The  reratiining  effects  of  the  old  company,  and 
the  debts  owing  to  them,  v^^ere  vested  in  trustees  for 
the  paymtent  of  their  outstanding  debts,  and  after- 
wards .for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
company,  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  the  union. 

Since  this  time,  the  company's  charter  has  been 
repcj^tedly  rfenewed,  and,  being  freed  from  all  com- 
petitors, and  fully  established  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  English  commerce  to  the  East-Indies,  it  has  car- 
ried on  a  successful  trade;  and  ii\  consequence  of 
its  extensive  territorial  acquisitions,  which  are  now 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  its  history  has' 
become  so  intimately  blended  with  th^t  of  the  whole 

*     kingdom^ 
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kingdom,  that,  to  follow  it  ferth^r  in  detail,  wpuld 
far  exceed  our  limits.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  ta  ob- , 
serve,  that,  since  the  year  1784,  the  civil  ^nd  miln 
tary  government  qf  |[ndia  has  been  subjected  to  the 
superintehdauce  of  a  boiard  of  controul,  consisting 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  seven  otlier  prjvy-counsellors,  nomi-r 
Bated  by  his  raajej^ty.  'the  commercial  affairs  of  the. 
company  are,  however^  managed  by  ^  .  court  of 
.  twenty-four  directors,  chosen  for  fpur  yean  ;  six  of 
whom  are  changed  annually.  Out  pf, these  directors 
are  chosen  committees,  who  have  the  particular  in- 
spection of  different  branches  of  the  company's  bu- 
siness ;  such  as  the  cpnwnitteefi  of  cpirespondence,. 
buying,  treasury,  warehouses,  shipping,  accounts, 
private  trade^  &c. 

The  shipping  chiefly  employed  in  the  commerce 
from  England  to  the  East-Indies,  belong  to  persons 
who  build  them  purposely  for  letting  them  put,  on 
freight,  to  the  (X)mpany;  for,  by  their  byeJaws,  no 
vessel  is  to  be  hired  wherein  any  director  is  con^ 
cemed,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  a^ .  whole  of 
part  owner.  .   « 

The  vast  amount  of  the  importations  of  this  com-, 
pany,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  number  of  extensive 
warehouses  employed  for  receiving  the  cargoes  of 
their  homeward  bound  ships^  There  are^  at. present, 
twenty-six,  and  more  are  in  contemplation*  Some 
of  them  are  well-built  modem  buildings,  x>ccupying 
a  considerable  space  of  ground,  and  worthy  of  notice, 
as  conveying  an  idea  oi  the  immensity  of  the  trade 
of  their  owners. 

Hudson's-Bay  Company. 

The  Hudson VBay  Compaajy  derives  ite  origin 
from  thq  reports  of  two  Frenchmen,  who,  having 
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mraUedinto  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  aqd  db^ 
iicrved  what  a  valuable  trade  might  be  carried  oi) 
ibete^  repce^ented  the  matter  to  the  French  govern^ 
meat;  but  receiving  no  encouragement  in  their  owq 
CQuntty,  they  came  over  to  England,  and  commum«r 
cated  tbdr  observations  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  som^ 
Other  persons  of  distinction^  seventeen  of  whom  en* 
gaged  in  the  trade,  and  sent  out  two  vessels,  in  l669f 
for  that  purpose.  The  accounts  they  received  froni 
their  i^pttf  beiiig  favourable,  these  noble  ad  venturer^ 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Kins;  Charles 
IL  dated  May  the  second,  1670;  by  which  an  ex-* 
elusive  trade  to  this  bay  was  granted  to  them,  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
lureit  of  England,  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay/'  They 
urere  also  to  have  perpcttual  succession,  a  common 
seal,  and  the  power  of  jnaking  bye^laws ;  with^  tb^ 
piop^ty  of  all  the  islamite  and  land^  within  their  lir 
toits^not  possessed  by  ^  ^ther  nation,  whi<?h  wer^ 
to  be  call^  Rupert's  land,  and  to  be  holden  of  th^ 
manor  of  £^t  Greenwich,  in  free  and  conHPon  soo^ 
cage.  The  capital  fund  of  the  company  was  origi<» 
mU^  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds* 

Iney  are  possessed  of  several  forts  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  upojot 
Churchill  River,  Nekoq,  I«Jew  Severn,  and  Albany, 
irhidh  are  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-sm 
men.  In  July,  J  789,  the  French  took  these  forts, 
ftnd  having  destroyed  them  and  the  settlements,  &c* 
^vaeuited  the  place  in  September  following ;  since 
wUch  time,  they  h«V9  been  again  erected  by  the 
ioi»npanyi 

The  commerce  of  this  company,  small  as  it  i%  af- 
le»ds  tnmiense  profit  to  the  members,  and  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  state;  for  th«i  commodities  exchanged 
with  die  lodiraaplbr  their  pidttty,  aire  all  manu&ctured 
in  Britaiijt  W»  *a  Ih?  Ifiidistna  w«  Wt  very  nice  in 
I  T^h.  lu.  is'  their 
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fheir  choice,  those  articles  are  s^iit, '  Whtch,  jrf  th*  - 
tfiercantile  phrase,  are  drugs  at  home.  On  theothe^  - 
hand,  the  skins  and  furs  brought  back,  entey -largely  * 
into  our  manufactures,   arid   afford   materials  for 
trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advan- 
tage.  These  circumstances  prove,  incontestibly,  the 
immense  benefit  that  .would  result    to  Great-Britain 
by  extending  this  trade ;  which  might  easily  hie  done, 
since  the  company  de  not  appear  to  possess  such  an 
exclusive  right  to  it  as  to  prevent  others  from  cm-»  - 
barking  in  it. 

Sierra-Leone  Company. 

'     Sierra-Leone,  from  whence  this  company  derive*-' 
its  name,  is  part  of  the  west  coaSt  c4  Africa,  lying 
between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Tangrin.    A  consi- 
derable  river  of  the  same  name,  enters  the  ocean  on 
this  coast,  in  latitude  8^  north,  and  longitudife  12«^  30' 
^est,  the  mouth  of  which  is  nine  miles  wide,  but  its 
source  is  unknown.    The  cliniate  and  soil'  of-  the 
tract  of  country,  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  appear  to 
be  the  most  favourable  to  European  constitutions  of 
any  in  Africa,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would,  if 
properly  cleared  and  cultivated,  b^  equal  in  dalubrity, 
tod  superior  in  produce,  to  iany  of  the  islands  in  the 
West-Indies:    These  •  advtota^es  had  induced  the 
firsts  African  Company  to  establish  one  of  their  fac- 
tories at  Sierra-Leorie ;  though  they  did  not  seJect 
the  most  healthful  situation,  havingi  for  the  benefit 
of  a.  spring  of  good  water,  fixed  th?ir  residence  in  a 
low  valley,  which  is  frequently  overspread  with  mists 
and  noisonie  vapours,  whil6,  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  whither  they  might  easily  have  conveyed,  the 
water,  the  air  is  clear  and  sferene.    - 

Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra-Leone  appeared  to 
some  hepevolent  gentlemen  m  England,  trf  bfe«  A 
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fUaee^r- where,  without  incommoding  the  *  natives^ 
a  .s^ifipient  quantity  of  ground  might  be  bought, 
on-whiqh  to  settle  a  great  number  of  free  negroei^ 
who,  in  17769  swstfmed  in  London,  in  idleness  ana 
3vunt.' .  ^JixHit  four  hundred  of  these  miserable  ob- 
jecte,  Ipgether  with  sixty  whites,  mostly  women  of 
loose  character,  were  acpcNrdingly  sent  out  to  Sierra-^ 
Leoney  at  the  expense  of  government.  Necessity^ 
It. was  hoped^  would,  make  them  industrious  and  or- 
derly ;  and  Captain  Thompson  of  the  navy »  who 
condpct^  them,  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to  his  i^^* 
jesty,  from  King  Tom,  a  neighbouring  chief,  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Naimbanna,  the  king 
of  the, :  country.  .  The  colouy,  however,  soon  went 
to  ruin,  but  the  land  which  they  occupied,  about 
twenty  miles  square,  his  majesty  was  enabled  to 
g^nt  to  another  colony,  founded  .  on  better  princi- 
ples, an^  for  a  nobler  purpose  ;•  which,  though  not 
solely,  commercial)  was  blended  with  an  endeavoui: 
to, establish  a  new  branch  of  trade. 

The  most  intelligent  members  of  the  societyt 
who  had  laboured  so  strenuously  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  concluding  that  the  na- 
tives of  Guinea  would  reap  very  little  benefit  froo^ 
the  attair^ment  of  their  object,  unless  they  should  be 
taught  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  arts  of  civil 
life,  which  alone  can  render  them  really  free,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  a  colony,  to  be  settled  at  Sierra- 
J^one,  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Africans,  by 
maintaining  a  friendly  iatercourse  with  tb<^m,  and 
&  commerce  in  every  thing  but  men.  This  plan 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  but  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. Subscriptions  were  therefore  opened,  and  a 
$um  deemed  sufficient  was  speedily  raised.  Nothing 
i)0w  appeared  to  be  wanting,  to  give  full  effect  to 
their  Dene volent  design,  but  the  sanction  of  the  le-  v 
ji^la^ure;  aQ  act  of  parlianjent  was^  therefore,  ob- 
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taiimd,  by  v^hu^  t^  subscribers  were  ine^flMStiilkl 
under  the  denomination  of  **  The  Sierrt^Leone  Onh» 

emy  ;^'  and,  in  purroance  of  it,  they  heW  their  fitt^ 
eeting  at  London,  in  October,  1791/ 

The  leading  object  of  the  con^pany  wM,  to-  tobw 
Mitute  for  that  disgraceful  traflie»  which  hos  substetetl 
too  long,  a  fair  commerce  with  Africa,  and  all  the 
benefits  which  might  be  e^^nected  to  attend  it  Frcml^ 
this  connexion  considerable  advantages  appteated 
likely  to  result  to  Great  Britain,  not  only  in  6bt$aA^ 
ipg  several  comn^odities  cheaper,  but  also  in  <^nin|^ 
h  market  for  British  nmniifacfnrra,  to  the  increalsin^ 
idemands  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  mnpi  anj^ 
limits ;  while  Africa  was  likely  to  derive  tne  sttil 
l!nore  in^portant  blessinj^  of  religion,  morality,  and 
ibiviii;^tion. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  it  was  necessary 
for  the  company  to  possess  a  tract  of  land,  not  only 
as  a  repository  for  thieir  goods,  but  which  the  Afh» 
cans,  might,  cultivate  in  peace,  secure  ftom  the  r^# 
vages  of  the  slave  trade.  It  had  been  ascertained 
beyond  a  doiibt,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
growth  of  sugar,  spices,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  rice, 
and  every  otlfier  species  of  tropical  produce;  The 
leompapy  proposed  to  teach  the  natives  to  raise  these 
articles,  and  to  set  them  the  exapiple,  by  a  spirited 
Cultivation  on  its  own  account  j  to  which  end,  among 
jpther  measures,  an  experienced  West-India  cultiva- 
tor was  engaged  to  commence  a  sugar  plantation* 
At  the  same  time,  directions  were  giVen  to  the  coto^ 
jnercial  agents  to  use  every  exertion  in  prottioting  a 
trade  in  the  present  produce  of  Africa.. 

Things  b^^ipg.  thus  settled  upon  the  nvost  benevo^ 
Jeht  principles,  the  ships  sailed  with  the  Briti^  co» 
Topists,  to  whom,  in  March,  1792,  one  thousand  ope 
Jippdred  ^nd  ^hirty-ope  blaplvs  fropa  NoviJ  Scotia  wer© 
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itdifed*  The  natiw  chkft  being  retipndikd  to  the 
plan,  and  being  made  to  understand  its  beneficent 
tei^m<7  tdwaro^  their  people,  the  colony  pioceeded 
to  build  •  town,  to  be  named  Free  Town,  on  6  drjr 
Abd  ffeletlBiled  ftpdt»  <hi  the  south  side  of  the  riven  ^t 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  houses,  each  having 
H  small  piece  of  ground  annexed,  for  raiding  veg^a*- 
Mes,  disposed  in  nine  streets,  intersected  by  three 
%t0B8  streets,  all  eighty  feet  in  width,  except  the 
*^fftld0al  street,  which  contained  all  the  public  build^ 
mgs,  and  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad. 

Jbi  the  first  year,  the  colonists  suffered  greatly  from 
^  niny  season ,  agaii^st  which  they  had  not  had 
IWfte  to  provide  a  sufficient  protectif>n ;  but-  aftet 
Ibat,  they  in  a  great  measure  recovered  their  healtll 
and  spirits,  and  proceeded  with  alacrrty  in  executinj^ 
the  vario«iS  purposes  €i  theit  settlement.  '  Before  the 
f^tiA  of  two  years,  from  the  institution  of  the  cdlmiy^ 
order  and  industry  had  begun  to  show  their  eAects 
in  en  increasing  prosperity.  The  woodi*  had  been  ^ 
iUf  down,' to  the  distance  of  three  miles,  all  r6iln4 
fte  trtwn ;  bv  which  means  the  salubrity  of  the  S6tj 
ttethent  had  been  promoted, and  sickness  diminished'. 
4lle  fame  of  the  colony  had  spread  not  only  along 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa,  but  also  to  parts 
<Br  distant  from  the  coast :  embassies  of  the  amosl 
friendly  nature  had  been  received  from  kings  and 
princes,  several  hundred  miles  distant;  and  the  na* 
tives  had  begun  to  send  their  children,  with  full  con-- 
fidence,  to  the  schools  established  in  the  colony,  to  . 
be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  e 
word,  it  was  not  without  grounds,  that  the  cdmp^^y 
looked  forward  to  the  periodrwhen,  by  the  influence 
of  their  measures,  the  continent  of  Africa  should  ho 
.J^escued  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  miseiy,  and 
e^^hibit  the  ngiee?ible  picture  of  knowledge  and  ci# 

viiizatjoij, 
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¥ftiM*ion,,<ofpfeaceful  industry  aod  doi|ifsti<;  ccmv 
fort.         •       r  :  ...... 

But  their  hope^  w^re  disappoint^t  atlea^  foi:  t 
time*  At  the  commeDcement  of  th§  late,  war,  the 
French  conventicm  authorize^  one, of  their  agents  to 
write  to  the  directors,  requesting  a  full  account  of 
the  design  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of  the 
ahips  employed  in  their  service;  and  to  assure  them 
of  the  good  wishes  of  the  French  government  ta  SQ 
j^oble  an  undertakings  How  completely  tltat  govern- 
ment fulfilled  its  promise  is  veiy  generally  known. 
Having,  in  £urope»  vindicated  the  rights  of  men,  by 
the  viplation  of  every  principle  of  truth  and  justice^ 
they  determined,  to  use  the  same  means,  to  give  hgl^jt 
lind  liberty  to  the  Africans ;  42ind  that  they  carried  .^eir 
determination  into  the  fullest  efiect  in  their  powc^^ 
may  be  proved  from  their  tr^ment  of  thfs  colony* 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1794,  they  arrived  in 
the  river,  with  a  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  armed  vessc^* 
disguised  as  Englisli  ships,  and  carryjng  the  British 
flag;  nor  did  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  might 
be  considered  as  wholly  defenceless /against  supn  a 
force,  discover  the-  deception,  until  the  town  was 
fired  upon,  and  several  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded,  even  after  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  on 
the  governor's  house.  In  the  afternoon  they  landed, 
and,  finding  the  town  nearly  deserted,  began  to  plun-^ 
(ler.  What,  they  did  not  want  they  burnt,  or  threw 
into  the  river.  They  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  every 
animal  they  could  meet  with,  even  cats  and  dogs; 
and  continued  these  proceedings,  for  upwards  of  a 
week.  At  length,  after  having  destroyed  all  the  pub* 
lie  and  private  buildings  of  the  Europeans,  and  in* 
flicted  the  greatest  hardships  6n  them  they  could 
«ufier,  short  of  the  loss  of  life,  these  marauders  tbok 
their  departure  on  the  13th  of  October,  leaving  the 
town's-people  in  the  most  dreadful  situation ;  with* 
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out  pTOVisionS)  clothes,  mediciiies,  houses,  or  iurnU. 
ture,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of  their  friend^jf 
both  natives  and  Europeans,  eveiy  individual .  must 
have  perished. 

"  Tlius  the  friends  of  the  whole  human  race  per-  ' 
formed  their  promise  of  *^  spreading  light  and  li« 
berty -through  the  world/'  The  SierraXeone  co* 
iony  was  established  to  abolish  skvecy,  to  enlightea 
the  Africans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous,  rational, 
Iree  and  happy ;  and  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
man,  destroyed  that  colony  with  every  circumstance, 
of  wanton  cmielty.  ^  But  though  this  event  has 
thrown  a  considerahleidamp  upon  the  proceeding}} 
<if  the  company,  there  is  still  reason  to  hope,  that 
Ihek  endeavottra  will  be  ultimately  successful. 

'fiythe  act  ft>r  kicorpora^ting  this  company,  they 
areto  beutbdar  the  managemedat  of  a  chairman,  de*-^ 
puty-chairman,  and  eleven  directors,  to  be  chosea 
annually  by  the  p^roprietors.  They  are  also  empow* 
ered  to  have  perpetual  succession,  and  a  commoti; 
sea),  to  make  bye-laws,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to 
trade  upon  a  joint  stocL  '        , 

•  Ttie  above  are  the  principal  commercial  companies 
^t  present  subsisting ;  but  there  are  some  others,, 
which  though  not  in  strict  terms,  ''commercial,'' 
are  so  coi|ne(:ted  with  the  commerce  of  London,  as,  - 
to  require  that  they  should  be  noticed  here :  these 
are  tt^  Ban)c, '  the  West-India,  London,  and  East« 
Im}ia  dock  qompanies« 

The  Bank  of  England. 

It  may  b&considered  extraordinary  that,  in  a  na<«. 
tion: aboundiDg  sQiixiuch  in  wealth  and  commerce, 
HO  national  bank,  capable  .not  only  of  supporting  its*. 
»wn  credit  by  a  paper  currency,  for  the  convenience 
cCcemmeree,  buJtsdsp  of  assisting*,  thye  national  cr^r 
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dit,  should  have  bee&  eiE^yihed  befiwr  the.  y«H5 
1694. 

Mr.  William  Paterson,  the  projector  of  the  Bmk 
cf  England,  observing  the  difficulty  of  ndsiag  thfi 
annual  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  state,  badia^* 
boured  from  the  year  169U  to  obtain  the  incorpo^ 
ration  of  a  number  of  pers(»is>weU  affected  to  tb^ 
government,  who,  cm  being  invested  with  certailt 

Eowers  and  privileges,  would  advance  a  kurge  eumv 
y  way  of  loan,  for  the  public  exigencies.  At  tUf 
time  the  ministry  ware  so  distressed  to  raise  tbe.an^ 
nual  supplies,  as  to  be  .  compelled  to  solicit .  th» 
eommon-council  of  London,  to  adivance  one  or  twa 
hundred  thousand  pounds^  at  a  time,  em  the  fiiHt 
payments  of  the  land*tax  ;  and  even  diis.aum  waa 
|irocured  by  applications  being  made  by  the  oom* 
mon-councilmen,  ffom  door  to  door  dHKiughtha 
city. 

This  project  naturally  expenenced  the  Of^posi'^ 
tion  of  the  monied  men,  lest  it  should,  as  it  cer« 
tainh^  did  soon  after,  diminish  their  exorbilaDt  gains 
from  the  public  distresses ;  for  even  ^ght  per  cent. 
on  the  land-tax,  besides  additional  premiums^ 
though  payable  within  the  year,  did  not  satisfy 
them :  vvhile  other  anticipations  of  the  puUic  reve- 
nue were  much  higher ;  the  interest,  premiums,  and 
discount,  running  up  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
Ibrty  per  cent. 

"At  length,  however,  after  long  debates  in  the 
privy-council,  on  the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  rtwi 
measure,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parUament  and 
passed,  in  1644,  for  laying  a  duty  on  tonnage,  &c. 
and  also  to  empower  their  Majesties,  King  WiUiant 
and  Queen  Mary,  to  take  subscriptions  ftam  such  i&« 
dividuals,  as  should  be  willing  to  advance  one  miU 
lion  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  die  cie- 
dit  of  the  rates  so  imposed,«nd  to  inccu^mtn  theaa 
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ity  the  taame  of  r"  The  Go?«mbr  and  Cpmpany  of 
the  Bank  of  £nglandi^^  with  a ,  yeariy  allowance. of 
jQue  hundred  thousand  pounds,  viz.  ninety-six  thou* 
jS^tnd  pounds  for  interest,  at  eight  par  cent,  and  four 
j^KiU9and  pounds  as  an  allowance  for  chsu'ges  of  ma- 
nagement. '  The  fund  to  be  redeemable  aftet  the  1st 
of  August)  1705,  upon  a  year  s  notice,  and  payment 
of  the  principal,*  and  then  the  corporation  <iQ  cease. 
; .  In  consequenee  of  this  act  of  parhament^  the  sub- 
iSfcriptioos  for  the  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
.pounids  were  completed  in  ten .  days  .  time,  and 
twenty-fiiife  per  cent,  paid  ^mn:  and  the  charter  <^ 
iciQOrporatipn  was  executed  on  the  27th  of  Julyy  1 694  • 
By  this  churter, '  the  company  b  put  under  the  ma- 
Bc^gi^tient  of  a  gwertior,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty- 
^Qur  directors,  \o\m  elected  annually,  thirteen  or  more 
to  constitute  a  court,  of  which  the  governor  or  deputy 
^govemoi-  to.  bQ  always  one;-  They  are  to  have  perpe- 
X^s\  su^?ssipn,;a  comujKK^  seal,  and  the  other  usual 
j]^WorsofjC0rpora4ioiis!;  but  must  not  borrow  money 
ji:i(|der  the^r  coDdmon  seal,  without  the  authority  of 
^tliament..  They  are  not  to  tirade,  or  suflFer  any  per* 
4Son  in  trust  for  them  to  ti^e,  in  any  gdods.or  mer- 
.chandize;  but  they  may  desil  in>  bills  of. ex^hapge,  in 
buying  or  sellingbullion,i£ii|d*foreign  gold  andsilhrer 
coin,  &c.  They  are  alii^ , empowered  to  lend  mciney 
on.  pawns  oit  pledges^  and  to  sell  those  which  d[iall 
not  be  redeemed  at  the  l;kne  agreed,  ofo,  or  within 
three  mpnthsMafter ;  but  this  is  a  powicr  'Which  tbo 
corporal»on  haS;inade  littlq  or,  no  use  of.  . 

Yarious  caui^«^  co^tr  ib.uted.  to  .oecasion  gffett  difiW 
cuUy  and  disti'ieiss  to  this  infant  b^ok,  among-  which, 
Tthe  de^ciency  of  the  fuii^  ifor  (h^  lannual  sup* 
plies,  may  be  ponsideri^d  ^a  the  most .  promiiif^nt ; 
smd  to  thiantay^e  ^dded  the  bad  state  <^tW  silver 
coinage,  wh^h  they  had  taken  at  the  nominal  value, 
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In  exciaoge  for  Ihreirown  notes  pkj/Memideul&niS 
And, on  the  re^doimige  oFlhat moneys  dlittiK)!  tecdii^^ 
cnoi^  fn>ta  the  mioft  to  atiiwef  Ihfe  dbity  ^eniMsd 
t)n theme. w  thtt^  iti  tbe^ear  1696,  t1l6ib'M0h  M«M 
"were  atadiscoiuittrfiiSifteMortweiity  Mr  ctent.lMli 
in  thii  then  well  known  neii^paper^  i(^a)led  Ibe  PMt«* 
man,  of  the  284  «f  June,  l%7s  -^  ^he  fbtttt^ving 
paragrapll :  *'  Bmk  noteB  tr^re  yesterday  bettvieete 
-timteen  and  fourteen  per  cent,  dnconnt/^  Ym^  in 
ia  few  nidnths  after,  by  the  re-coina^e  hmt^  061^ 
Ipleted,  and  by  a  seo^knd,  or  engtaftnient  avibsflijfrtiieii 
lof  £xidieqiier  tafliei^  and  bnters,  &a  airtllor^siBd  by 
an  a6t of  pailiament  passed  in  HiMyeut,  thcf  «re4H; ^MT 
4:he  Baiik  was  qfrnte  teiMfed.  By  the  ^tA^  ftdl^  th^ 
teim  of  their  chatter  wad«n)aiged,aiMlit  wat  pm^ijM 
that  notiKor^  Hbfirii  two^thirdsof  dftePdii^lit^liCM^  ld>i<Milt 
be  re^cbo^en  at  the  annual  e(tetk>n. 

To  expiaio  tlifd  sudden  i^attg^im  ili«'  ftMlM  «C 
ithe  Bank,  it  thky  be  nec«Mtfry  to  db$^iVe,^M  dtti^ 
ing  the  re^atibi^  di  ^  silver,  nH  gir^t^Ate1^g&  W«rfe 
transactied  by  talllies,  barrk  bills,  "MMl  ^kyte^V'Md  pbfpft 
<jretiit  suppli«ed  the  v^nX  of  cuwettt  cash.-  ^  Tfcte  KW- 
<;hequer  tallies,  owing  to  th^  4)Mk\Var€KMiSs  in4b« 
fttymeotof  tb^m,  w^fe  ftt  forty  W  fifty  ^r  cent,  ifi^ 
i^ouBt;  anid  henc^  the  monied  tn^n  ile^edEed  %iH9e^ 
and  tn^ned  usumi^.  TotcMiedy  these  evils^  fnA^^ 
ktore  the  public  eredk,  tfie  inbove  act  df  parttattehl 
iwas  devised,  whti(^h,  a»  th^  sadie  ti#fe  that  it  iii^ 
cceased  'the  Cdpitad  of  ihe  Bank^  by  in^bling  it  Id 
take  in  these  tallies  lis  a  neW  subscriptiofi,  <|M^vided 
a  fond  for  :pdyiog  thfeiili  MT  by  ais6ttal  k^KdJfbetots, 
and  reseneil  tteem  out  of  the  h<tn^  of  die  s1:6ck^ 
Jobbei^r  and  a  pNiivi^idin  being  also  iliacl^  for  keep^n|| 
up  the  payments  of  ^overmnent  to  the  BMk,  >be 
credit  of  the  corp6ration  wafs  re^di«d,  '^d  Ekdh^^ 
quer talhes  w^ eWgfat  at  <Mi«  ^ndred  afid  tw^^ 
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per  ee«t.  ta  Jbe  giTen.  in  paymeot  for  the  new  sub* 
soriptiont  by  which  great  estates  were  raised  in  s 
ahswt  time. 

The  payment  of  these  Exchequer  tallies  ^ad  re* 
4«md  the  eapital  of  the  Qaok  to  its  ori^io^  ainount, 
when,  in  the  year  1706,  it  was  again  increased  hy. 
die  tempDrary  addition  of  one  miHion  one  thousand 
4IM  hupdred  and  neventy-sone  pounds,  the  value  o^ 
one  mitticsi  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  £x- 
4Aeqtteir  bills,  at  Ib^r  and  half  per  cent,  which  the 
Bank  undeirtqoki^to  circulate;  and,  l^y  the  same  act, 
il;  was  tfr  remain  a  oorporaticm  until  the  redemption 
of  all  the  said  Exchequer  bills.  This  is  the  first 
imtwoe  of  the  ciicu^tion  of  government  securitiea 
thi^eyghthfi  medium  of  the  Bank,  who,.hy  thismea* 
mx^$.  cpdiifcted  themselves  immediately  with  the 
gmv^mment*  and  h^va  ever  since  maintained  the 
conittetaon,  by  taking  spoh  securities,  from  time  to 
timi^  Oft  moierate  terms^  i|ntil,  in  consequence  of 
tbeoe  various  additions,  their  capital  is  increased  to 
upwaifta  dfi  filevefi  miUiona  ui^d  a  half . 

The  credit  of  the  Bank  experienced  another  trial 
in  170S,  wlttof),  on  occasion  of  an  apprehendeid  inva«> 
«^n  by  France,  in  support  of  the  Pretender,  the  de*t 
mandt  er  run,  as  it  is  termed,  upon  the  Bank,  was  so 
gre^,  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  call  of  twenty 
p^r  c^lit«  Ujlon  their  capital,  which,  wit:h  the  offer  of 
considerably  advances  from  some  of  the  principal 
OPbility,  enabled  them  to  surmount  that  difficulty. 
And  so  Iktle  waa  their  credit  injured  by  this  event, 
jthat,  in  the  foHonfring  year,  when  an  act  was  passed 
^  enabling  them  to  double  their  capital,  the  whole 
%um,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  millions  two 
htindred.thousand  pounds,  was  subscribed  within 
fimv  houss,  and  near  a  million  more  would  have  beeik 
jfiybacribed  hail  there  been  room  f<^  it* 
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In  1711,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an  actlior 
enabling  and  obliging  the  Bank  of  £ngla(nd' to  ex- 
change Exchequer  bills  for  ready  money,  by  wWdi" 
it  was  provided,  liiat  no  person  should  be  a  director 
of  the  Bank  and  of  the  £ast  India  Company  at  dre* 
same  time.  «   ' 

Until  the  year  17^99  the  cash  notes  of^  the  Bank 
were  all  issued  for  sums  amounting  to  twenty  pounds* 
or  upwards;  but  in  that  year  an  unusual  scareity  of 
gold  and  silver  prevailed,  arising' from  the  quantity 
of  specie  taken  out  of  the  country  to  pay  troops 'in 
Germany^  and  America ;  in  consequenoe'^^  whereof, 
the  Bank  issued' notes  for  fifteen  pounds  and' ten' 
pounds  each,  which  proved  a  great  accommodation' 
to  the  pubhc.  In  the  year  1790,  notes  of  five  pounds' 
were  put  in  circulation,  and  in  Miireh,  1797,  an  act^ 
of  parliainent  was  passed  to  legalize*  smaller  notes,* 
when  those  of  one  and  two  pounds  were  issued. '      > 

In  the  same  sesi^on  of  padiamen t,  an  act  was  passed 
for  limiting  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank,  pteviotis 
to  which,  they  were  required  to  keep  a  sufiicient  sum 
of  ready  money,  not  only  to  answer  the  common,  but 
also  any  extraordinary  dems^d  upon  them.  Whatever 
money  J  they  have  bytbem^'ovo*  and  above  the  sum 
supposed  necessary  for  these  purposes,' is  "employed 
in  what  may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  company; 
that  is  to  say,  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  buy-^ 
ing  bullion  and  government  securities,  &c.  The 
amount  of  the  ready  cash  necessary  to  be  reserved  to 
meet  the  demand  for  cash  notes  and  credit  of  de- 
counts,  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  conjecjurei 
for  such  it  must  ever  remain  to  the  world.  This  may 
perhaps  be  termed  the  fair  and « reasonable  secret  of 
banking,  which  should  never  be  enquired  into,  with- 
out there  should  arise  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  fraxid 
or  misconduct;  for  it  is  a  political  observation  of 

long 
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lm%  stsndihg^  that  even  {jowerful  states  >  and  mo^' 
narchies  often  subsist  more  by  common  fame  or  opi-r 
pion,  than  by  real  strength  or  ability :  and  this  ob- 
servation is  much  mote  applicable  to  bdnksof'aU 
descriptions,  and  to  most  of  the  great,  commercial 
societies,  whose  internal  condition,  drcumstances  and 
profit,  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  public  and  mi- 
nute investigation,  while  they  are  punctual  in  theii? 
transactions,  since,  without  danger  to  their  creditors, 
they  may  not  be  alike  prosperous  at  all  times. 

In'  its  present  state,  the  stability  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  equal  to  that  of  the  British  goTemment:* 
all  that  it  has  advanced  to  the  public  must  be  lost: 
b^re  its  creditors  can  sustain  any  injiiryl  No  other* 
banking  company  can  be  established  in' Erigland  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  nor  c^n  atiy  private  bank 
consist  of  more  than  six  members.  It  acts,  not  only 
ts  an  oi<dinary  bank;  but'  as  a  great  engine  of  state; 
receiving  aiid  paying  the^  greater  p^rt  of' the  annuities 
which-  Are  due  to  the  crcdit<^of  the^poblic,  circu- 
lating Exchequer  bills,  and  advancing  to  government 
the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which^ 
are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some  y^ars  affter.  It" 
Kkewise  has,  upon  several  dliffererit  occasions,  sup- 
ported the  credit  of  the  principal  mercantile  housed 
in  England,  and  sometime  thdse  of  {idinbUTgh  and 
Holland;  and,  in  one  instance,  is  said  to  have ad-^ 
vanced  a  million  six  Inindred  thousand  pounds,  piiiW 
cipally  in  bullion,  within  a  week. 

Itt  the  year  1781,  the  last  act  of  parlianient  for 
continuing  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  was-  passed,  by 
which  tlie  termj  is  prolonged  untill  the  y^ar  1»12J 
after  which  it  may  be  dissolved,  upon  Iwdve  month* 
tiotice,  and  repayment  of-*  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  owing  to  that  body;  but  this  is  an  event  not  likely 
to  hsippeh,  afld  the  corporation  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  perpetual,  though  it  Will  necessarily  require 

future 
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iuture  Mts  cf  parltameat  to  give  a  l^slativt  Mnctionf 
to  its  ooBtiQuaDoe. 

*  •  •  • 

The  West-India  Dock  Company. 

The  docks  described  pk  189i  of  this  volmne,  havi^ 
been  formed  at  the  expense  of  two  comptnie^,  ii&cer-i 
porated  by  different  act9  of  parliament.  Of  these« 
the  West-India  Dock  Ccunpany  was  first  entablish^di 
the  act  for  that  purpose  having  been  passed  in  J|i)yt 
1799*  It  is  a  jcMHt-stock  company*  the  ciipit^l  of 
which  was  originaUy  five  hundred  thousmd  poqnds, 
but  with  a  power  to  increase  it  to  siK  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds^  with  the  consent  of  th§  imjeritgr  df  l^bfi 
subscribers,  whose  shares  are  tiensfeymble* 

All  ships  returning  from  the  West-Indies,  or  \iwh 
ing^  West-India  .produce  on  board»  must  be  wloM^ 
in  the  docks  belonging  to  this  comppay,  Jiiadi^r  M 
penalty  of  one  hundmd  pounds:  but  a  poW;QF  i» 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cusfeoms  t^  4ii^ 
pense  with  this  law,  in  the  ev^t  of  the  docks  be^9g 
so  full  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  the  whole  of 
the  hoqtewerd-bound  tmde.  The  oMtward-b^Mud 
vessels  must  also  be  loaded  here,  under  the  same  pe« 
nalty. 

The  company  is  und^  the  direction  of  a  chairs 
man, deputy  ichairman,aod  nineteen  directors;  eight 
of  whom,  viz* ,  four  aldermen  and  four  common* 
council-men,  are  appointed  by  the  city;  the  othes 
thu'teen  are  chosen  by  the  company ;  and  the  quali* 
^cation  for  a  cbrector,  u  the  actual  possession,  in  hia 
own  right,  of  two  thousand  poi^nds  stodc.  five  di* 
actors  go  out  annually,  in  rotation. 

.  This  company  is  invested  with  the  ti^ual  powera 
Qf  corpcnrationa,  with  this  ex<3eptiofi,  however,  that 
their  bye-laws  are  to  be  approved  of  %y  the  Lord 
thancelior,  the  two  chief  Justices,  .and  t^Ciiief  Ba* 

*         roa 


im  otlhi  ^SdlietifSt^t^  Of  mme  one  of  them^  before 

The  Ijottdon  Dock  Campany« 

.  Hie  piopnetors  of  this  company  were  incorporated 
Vy  an  act  of  paiiiament  passed  in  June,  ISOp,  under 
the  denooiination  of  ^*  The  London  Dock  Company  »^^ 
with  a  capital  joint-stock,  which  miist  not  exceed 
,one  nxiiUon  two  hundred  Uiousand  pounds ;  and  are 
empowered  to  make  wet  docks,  and  to  purchase  land^ 
^i.  for  that  purpose,  withW  the  parishes  of  St^  Bo- 
tolph,.AJdgate;'St.  Jc^n«  Wi^ng;  Su  deoflfge^  Mid- 
dlesex; and  St.  Paul,  ShadwelK 

The  government  of  it  is  in  a  chaifman,  deputy 
chairman,  and  twenty*four  directors,  of  whom  the 
Jord  mayor  for  the  time  being  must  be  one,  in  virtue 
of  his  oH^ce  as  conservator  ^  the  river  Thames,      r 

«  t 

Tlie  East-India  Dock  Company. 

• 

This  <imLpamy  W^  incorporated  by  im  act  bf  par- 
iiamenit  passed  in  J»ly,  1803,  for  the  purpose  of 
tnaking  dotks  wvtbhi  the  parishes  of  St.  DwasOm^ 
Step^iey,  tfiid  ^Bromky  St.  Leonard,  for  Che  reception 
of  tfce  ships  employed  iti  tbfe  service  of  liie  East^ 
India  Con^^iMy,  w^h  are  prohibited  from  unload- 
ing elsewhere,  except  to  Ltrng  Reach^  for  less^n^m^ 
the  >drau^Kt  6f  watl^,  ulid^  a  (penalty  of  fiv«  hislidtei 
poiiMfdl».  'twere  is,  however,  a  sdmilar  power  given 
to  <Ae  Coftiitiijttionen^  4$f  «he  CustcMiis,  m  case  thes6 
<]dc1cs  i^otrtd  be  fu}],  as  is  ^ven  by  like  act  for  esta^ 
i)ilkh!tig^!hfe  W^st-India  Dodc  Company.  Outwar4 ' 
bounfd  'tHnk^  \amt  toad  eithcir  in  these  docks,  or 
befow  Lime^usse-creek,  under  a  penalty  of  twd 
liundr^  pounds.  , 

4^  i  There 
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.^  There  arfe  thirteen  4iiector9;of  this  company,  tmt 
of  whom  must  be  ditecto^  oC  tl^e  East-Jbidia  Cooi-- 
pany ;  and  the  other  nine,  three  of  whom  go  out  in 
rotation  annually,  must  each  be  possessed,  in  his 
own jrcght^of 4iwo  thpusBsad pounds  in  thejcompany's 
;5tock,  and  must  also  be  either.a  director  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  pr  an  agent,  hiisband,  or  consignee 
')pf,  or  jiossessed  of  a  share  of  the  value  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  soin6  ship  actually*  in  the  employ  of 
'that  company;  •  »     i 

'  The  ca,pital  stock  of  thfe  company  is  limited  to 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds/ 
"  The  ddcks  belonging  to  this  company  are  a  short 
'distance  berow  the  West-India  Docks,  and,  should 
they  be  completed  in  time,  shall  be  described  in  the 
'Appendix* '  ' 

^^' We  cannot  dose  this  i^ketch  of  the'  coittrttercial 
history  of  London,  without  noticihff  the  custom  of 
insurance  upon  ships  and  goods,  which  was  intro- 
duced into.modi^n  conaft|(iefce,  by, the  London  mer- 
chants, in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Itr  is,  asserted,  that  the.  pmctice  w^as.  lu^ed  by.  tho 
Jloinans,  and  tW  it  ojigin^tdd  under  Claudius  Ca^ 
^sw^and  the  s^a  laws  of  Olefdn.  treat  cf  it  ds  fair.back 
^SrUQ'i:  in  is,  however,  certain^  that  it  had  ,b^n  so 
long  discoid tinuied  as  to  have  been  forgo^tte^,  when  it 
.was  brought  into  use  by  tbe.Eoglish,  about ,  the  year 
1660,  whw  an  office  fof  thut  purpose,,  the  firet  on 
record,  wii$|held  in  Lombatrd-street. ,  This  is  evident 
from  Gu^cciardini's  Description  of  thf  ^th^rlands ; 
:who,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  extensive 
jcoounerce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Engknd, 
Bays,  ^'  Neither  of  which  countries  could  j^sib^  dis- 
pense with  this  their  vast  mutual  coofiperce;.  of 
M^hich  the  merchants  on  both  sides  are. so  sensible, 
that  they  have  Jalieu  into  a  way  of  insuring  their 

merchandize 
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merchaodise  from  losses  at  sea,  by  a  joint  cootribu- 
ti%>nf'  which  is  a  strong  proof,  that  the  custom  was 
new  to  the  merchants  of  that  period.  And  that  it 
was  in  use  in  Eogland  somewhat  earlier  than  on  the 
continent,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  Malynes, 
who,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  says,  ^^  And  whereas 
the  meetings  of  merchants  in  London  were  held  in 
Lombard-street,  so  called  because  certain  Italians  of 
Lombardy  kept  there  a  pawn-house,  or  Lombard, 
long  before  the  Royal  Exchange  was  built,  all  the 
policies  of  insurance  at  Antwerp,  which  then  were, 
and  now  (1622),  yet  are  made,  do  make  mention 
that  it  shall  be,  in  all  things  concerning  the  said  as- 
surances, as  was  accustotned  to  be  done  in  Lombard^ 
street^  in  London;  which  is  imitated  also  in  other 
places  of  the  Low  Countries/^ 

In  1601,  we  have  the  first  statute  for  regulating  in- 
surances; the  preamble  to  which  states  the  advantages 
.arising  to  merchants  from  the  practice,  and  recites, 
that,  "  Whereas  heretofore  such  assurers  have  used 
to  stand  so  justly  and  precisely  upon  ther  credit^,  as 
few  or  no  controversies  have  ariseVi  thereupon ;  and,, 
if  any  have  grown,  the  same  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  ended  and  ordered  by  certain  grave  and 
discreet  merchants,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London ;  untilof  late  years,  that  divers  persons  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  that  arbitrary  course^and 
have  sought  to  draw  the  parties  assured  to  seek  their 
monies  of  every  several  assurer,  by  suits  commenced 
in  her  majesty's  courts,  to  their  great  charges  and 
delays."  It  was  therefore  now  enacted,  that  the  lord 
.  chancellor  should  appoint  a  standing  yearly  C9mm'is- 
sion,  to  consist  of  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  two  doctors  of  the  civil  law, 
two  common  lawyers,  and  eight  merchants;  any  five 
of  whom  to  have  power  to  determine  all  caused  on 

VOL,  III.  u  u  policies 


p6lioi6s  of  assurance  in  a  suimnacy  wi^v^t>d  tOfMM 
weekly-,  at  the  office  of  insurance,  on  the  west  side 
-of  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  execution  of  thelf 
Commission,  without  fee  or  reward. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  of  this  V>ffice  wap 
conducted  is  hot  now  kndwn;  it  is,  however,  jmxj- 
bable,  that  more  than  one  existed  prior  to  I627i 
when  Charles  I.  granted  a  monopoly  for  making  and 
registering  all  manner  of  assurances,  &c.  ipade  upon 
any  ships,  goods,  Or  merchandi^,  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  other  places  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  schemes  produced  in  the  year  1 790, 
which  proved  so  fertile  in  projects  and  bubbles, 
were  several  for  insuring  ships  and  merchandize, 
only  two  of  which  were  succesjful,  viz.  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies;  bo^ 
of  which,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  a  few  days  before,  were  incorporated  by  char-r 
tens  from  King  George  L  d^ted  on  the  94^th  of  June« 
in  that  ytear  2  each  corporation  having  undertaken  to 
pay  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  civil  list  debts;  but,  in  consideratioq 
of  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  part  of  this 
sum  was  remitted,  to  each,  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
following  year ;  when  they  also  received  other  char-, 
ters  to  enable  them  to  insure  houses, and  goods 
against  fire,  which  is  now  thejr  principal  occupation } 
for  though  their  first  charters  were  exclusive,  a^  to 
corporations,  they  were  not  so  as  to  individuals, 
The  prevailing  mode  of  effecting  insurances,  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  is  to  employ  a  brokfer,  who  procures 
subscriptions  from  a.  sufficient  number  of  indivi-? 
duals,  to  cover  the  sum  insured,  on  payment  of  a 
premium,  which  varies  according  to  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  subscribers  are  known  by 
by  the  name  of  Underwriters,  an;^l,  from  the  division 
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of  the  amount  insured  among  so  many,  it  is  consi* 
dared  less  subject  to  the  misfortunes  or  failure  of 
the  insurers,  than  when  the  whole  is  taken  by  one 
person  or  corporation ;  though  many  well  informed 
merchants  prefer  a  public  company  to  private  in* 
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Q/*  the  Ecclesiastical  Gwemmeni  of  the  City  of  Londm^ 
'^Extent  of  the  Diocese. — Privileges  and  Duties  of  the 
Bishop  and  other  spiritual  Officers. — Ancient  State  of 
the  Parish  Priests. — Annual  Stipends  settled  on  them  tn 
lieu  of  Tythes.'^Numher  of  Parish  Churches^  and  other 
religious  Institutions,  formerly. -^^The  Title  of  Saint 
added  to  the  Name  of  ike  Church.-^Bills  of  Mortality^ 

We  have  already  shown,  in  Book  I.  X^bap.  II. 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain, and  that  London  was  a  bishop's  see,  before  the 
Romans  abandoned  it,  although  the  Pagan  worship 
of  the  Saxons  appears  to  have  supplanted  Christianity 
in  the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  conversion 
of  the  latter  people,  which  is  attributed  to  Austin, 
or  Augustine  the  monk,  a  missionary  from  Pope  Gre- 
gory, who,  in  604,  constituted  Mellitus  a  bishop, 
and  sent  him  to  preach  among  the  East  Saxons,  of 
whose  kingdom  London  was,  at  that  time,  the  capi- 
tal, and  it  has  ever  since  remained  the  chief  city  of 
the  see. 

This  diocese,  which  has  never  experienced  any 
alteration,  being  formed  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  East  Saxons,  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
part  of  Hertfordshire.  It  is  governed  by  a  bishop, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, five  archdeacons,  thirty  canons  or  prebendaries, 
twelve  petty  or  minor  canons,  six  vicars  choral,  a 
sub-dean,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

In  common  with  all  the  bishops  of  the  realm,  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  the  power  of  holding  a  court 
in  his  ovva  .diocese,  fpr  the  trial  and  punishment  of 

spiritual 
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Spiritual  offences,  in  which  he  may  either  sit  as  jadge 
bim^lf,  or  depute  his  power  to  a  chancellor^  suffrsH 
giiki,  or'  other  officer.  The  biahops'  courts,  therefore^ 
though^  held  by  the  king's  autbcmty,  are  not  properly 
to  be  ateoiinted  the  king^a  courts,  since  none  oi'  the 
judges  possess  this  privilege,  neither  are  writs  from 
them  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
bishop.  ' 

In  prebedenoe,,  the  fiishop  of  London  ranks  next 
after  the  two  archbishops,  and  is  atiled,  in  some  of 
the  oidstatQt&,  Primus  Baro  Regnii  the  eccl&ii^st}^ 
Ck\  barons  taking  pcecedence  of  all  the  tempond  ba^ 
rons.  It  is  also  the  privilege  of  this  diocese,  not  to  be 
subject  to  ^e  visitation  c£  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury: there  are,  however,  tbirt^n  parishes  in  the 
city,  tinder  bis  immediate  govemmeat,  and  stiled  his 
peculiars,  which  are  exempt  from  the  bishop's  juris*' 
dictioQ.' 

"  The  dean  is  :to  assist  the  bishop  in  ordinations,  de« 
privations,:  and  other  affairs  of  the  chuixh ;  and  on 
thekin^^  writ  of  Cong^  d^elire;  the  dean  and  pie^f 
bendaries^el^ct tbe  bishop \  but  this  election  is  nowa 
mere  matter  of  form,  since  the  person  recommended 
by  the  king  is  always  chosen*  The  dean  is  also 
Elected  by  th?  chapter,  on  letters  missive  from  the 
king,  whose  'assent  must  be  obtained  before  tbe  bi* 
shopman  cohfinn  and  give  power  to  instal  him. 

The  precentor,  or  chanter,  is  to  superintend  the 
chnrch  music.  :  Under  him  is  a  sub-chanter,  who 
officiates  Ift .  his  absence.  The  second  stall,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  belongs  to  this  officer,  whose 
corps  is  in  the  church  of  Stortford,  of  which  he'  is 
proprietor,  and  perpetual  rector,  and  patron  of  tb4 
vicarage. 

The  chancellor  was  anciently  called  Magister 
scholarum^  from  having  had  the  charge  of  literature 
within  the  city  of  London,  whereby  he  was  em- 
powered 
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jpowereat  to  license  ail.tke  iSchodmai$t£ra  ift^thd  cnitjit 
except  thdse  of  St..  Maiy^ki^^tlr,  Bnfi  St.'  Martinti 
le-Grand:  Jbut  at ' present, vJae  is.coKly  jSdCPetfiry.tQi 
the  chapter.  .  He  has  the  tbird:stall  on  the.suortli  sidi) 
of  the  choir,  sndiiifi  corpt  isio  thodhurch  of  Bolre^ 
hafm  and  Yeiiing.       j  .  ,  , 

The  treaBurer  has  the  custody  of  the  valuabtes  ber 
longing  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul;  for  the 
feitbful  keeping  of  whic^  he  i^  smorn  before  thq  daaa 
and  chapter.  Jtle  has  the  third  stall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  and  his  coj^  is  in  the  chuirch  of 
P^Jhom  sffid  Aldehri. .  Uttder  him  is  the  sacrist,  who 
IS  a)so  sworn  to  the.  faithful  disdaai^  of  Us.  pflSbee, 
thfte  veDg^^  and.  thej  ioifimor;  servstnts.  ^  thot 
chtiBch*    ^    :  )i  ,     .  .. 

'-  The  fivie:  orchdeaconvtss  tore. tfaosteckf  .London,  Esr 
sex,  MM^dleseXy.Colchie^^,  and  St  Albto'si;;  Their 
office  is  to  visit  the  several  cures  within  their.respec^f 
tive  archdeaconriBs,  adrd  to  edqaife  in^.  ih^)  repara- 
tions anjd  mo veay^s  .beioDgiiig  tb  them ; ,  4v^  xdhim 
$iig{it  abuses' :ia  ecclc^a^o^inatlaerisy.and  to bi^^ 
af&us  of  fiibxaeiit  bisforei  the  bishiofi.  j .  It  is  also  .tb^ 
office  of  itfae  archdeaceii-  tl3^  iitdiiet  tlorlar' ii3rtE0  their 
benefices  u|»n  the  hiaheipV  mandate..       n;       .      ; 

The  thirty  dainons,  or  pi^ebendartsa^.with  &^  bi«» 
dkop^  conipoiiel  the.4^hapter»  by.  vdiid[i.:tb0  i^flaita.of 
the  church  are:  managed.  All  the  pilsbends  jate'm 
the  collation  of  th^  bishop,  and  outiofthem  thane  are 
^reeresidcntiaries^  besides  the  deao;  so  called  from 
their- continual  residence  in  the  chuf oh*  ^.  . 

The  prebends  fadonging  tx>  this^csdhecfaral  are  as 
■IWiow,  viZi   ,  '  . , 

Bromesbury,  or  Brandesbury,  whose  corps  lie  in 
the  parish  of  nillesdoii,  in  MidcHesex;  wfaosQ  stall 
u  the  &AM0mAji  on  the  left  aide  <tf  the  chmr. 

.  :-       Broiinawoodt 
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Brownswood,  or  Brownsword,  in  the  parish  of 
Willesdon,  Middlesex,  hath  the  aixteeoib  >  staii  on 
the  right  side  of  the  choir. 

Cadington  major,  m  the  mfinor  of  Cadington,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  now  called  the  manor  of 
Aston-'bury,  with  a  further  revenue  fnom  certain 
houses  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard;,  has  the  sevetK 
teenth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  cfaotp« 

Cadington  minor,  in  the  paridi  of  Cadrngton,  Bed- 
fiMrdahire  ;  has  the  fifth  stall  On  the  leftside  of  the 
choir, 

Chamberlain*wood,  in  the  parish  of  Willesdon, 
Middlesex ;  has  the  fifth  stall  bn  the  right  side  of 
the  choir. 

Chiswick,  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick^  Middlesex; 
has  the  eighteenth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir. 

Consumpt.  per  Mare  (or  in  Wattcme),  in  the  parish 
of  Walton  in  le  Soker,  Essex^  about  three  miles  north 
of  the  Gunfleet  upon  the  sea-coast.  This  corps  is  so 
called  from  having  been  swallowed  up  l)y  the  sea, 
before  the  conquest-  It  holds  the  thirteenth  stall  on 
the  left  side  of  the  choir. 

Ealand,  or  Eldelond,  in  TiUingham,  near  Pengjr, 
in  the  deanery  and  hundred  of  Dengy,  and  county 
of  Essex ;  hath  the  tenth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the 
choir, 

Ealdstreet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
Middlesex;  has  the  eighteenth  stall  on  the  right  side 
of  the  choir, 

Harleston,  in  the  parish  of  Willesdon,  Middlesex, 
has  an  additional  revenue  from  some  houses  in  St. 
Paul's  oburch-yard,  and  the  7th  at^U  on  the  right 
fiide  of  the  choir. 

Holbourne,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom, 
in  the  suburbs  of  London ;  hath  the  sixth  stall  on 
\\^Q  right  side  of  the  choir, 

Holywell, 
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HoIywdU  alias  Finsbury,  in  the  manor  of  Fins- 
bury,  situate  in  the  several  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate^andSt.  Leonard,  Shoreditch*;  hath  the  fourth 
stall  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir. 

In  the  year  1315,  May  3S,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  Robert  de  Baldock,  Prebendary 
of  Holywell  and  Finsbury,  and  John ,  Gizors,  the 
mayor,  and  commons  of  London ;  whereby  the  said 
Robert,  for  himself  and  successors  (with  the  consent 
of  the  dean  and  chapter),  did  grant  all  his  right  and 
claim  in  Mora  de  Holywell  and  Finsbury,  to  the  same 
mayor  and  commonalty ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
him  and  his  successors  twenty  shillings  rent  per  ann. 

Hoxton,  of  old  named  Shoreditch,  in  tlfe  parish  of 
St,  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  or  within  the  lipiits  thereof; 
bath  the  ninth  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir. 

Isledon,  or  Islington,  in  the  parish  of  Islington, 
Middlesex ;  hath  the  eleventh  stall  on  the  left  side 
gf  the  choir. 

Kentish-town,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Mid- 
dlesex ;  hath  the  tenth  stall  on  the  right  side  oif  the 
choif. 

Mapesbury,  or  Maplebury,  in  the  parish  of  Willes- 
don,  Middlesex ;  hath  the  twelfth  stall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  choir. 

Mora,  or  More  extra  London,  in  the  parish,  of  St. 
Giles,  without  Cripplegate;  hath  the  ninth  stall  on 
the  xight  side  of  the  choir. 

Nekdon,  orNeasdon,  in  the  parish  of  Willesdon, 
Middlesex ;  hath  the  fifteenth  stall  on  the  left  side  of 
the  choir, 

Newington,or  Neyv^ton  Canonicorum,  in  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex  ;  hath  the  sixteenth 
stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir. 

Oxgate,  in  the  parish  of  Willesdon,  Middlesex ; 

hath  the  thirteenth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir. 

3  St. 
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!^t.  ?an6ms,  in  Middlesex,  iie^t  Lottdon :  hath  fh^ 
^th  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir. 

N:  B.  The  Prebendary  of  St.  I^ancras  was  qrigi- 
nally  the  Bishop  of  Londofit's  confessor ;  and  to  thisP 
day^  whoever  is  ftebendary  of  St.  Fancras,  is  SLdinit- 
ted  with  the  office  of  confessor  and  penitentiary 
thereunto  annexed. 

Portpoole,  or  Pourtepol,  extra  London,  in  and 
abbut  Portpoole-lane  and  Gray's-inn-laile,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Andrew,  Hoibom ;  hath  the  eighth  stall 
on  the  right  side  of  the  choir. 

Reculverland,  in  the  paHih  of  Tillingb^ift,  in  Es- 
sex ;  hath  the  seventh  stadi  6n  the  left  side  of  the 
choir. 

Hirgmore,  iti  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex;^ 
ba^  the  seventeenth  stall  o»  the  right  tAde  of  the  « 
choir. 

Sneating,  in  the  pafish  of  Kirkeby,  inf  Ess6x ;  haSib 
the  fourteenth  stall  on  the  right  side  of  the  ehbit. 

Tottenhall,  or  Tottenham-court,  in  the  parish  o^ 
St.  Pancras,  Middlesex ;  hath  ttfe  fourth  stall  on  the 
left  side  of  the  choir. 

Twyfdrd^  called  East  Tvvyford,  in  the  parish  of 
WiltesdoA,  MkMlesex ;  has  the  eleventh  stall  on  the 
rigW  *ide  of  thfe  choir. 

Wenhke Vbarir,  or  Welfekesbtiry,  in  the  paVfeh  of 
8t*.  G?l6*;  has  the' fiftiee^th  stafll  on  the  right  sidfe  of 
ffie  cBoir.  * 

WIdland,  in  tlie  parish  of  TiBrngham,  Essex }  h» 
the  eighth  staH  on  the  left  dide  of  the  chom 

WHtesdon,  or  Widesdon -green,  in  the  parish  of 
WiFlesdorr,  Middlesex ;  hay  the  twelfth  stall  On  the 
left  sfide' of  the  choir. 

Th*  twelve  petty  canons  are^usttially  cho^ebrotit  of 
the  ministers  and  officers  belonging  to  the  church^r 
Thtey  were  constituted  a  body  politic  and  tofporate, 
by  letters  patent  of  Richard  II.  dated  irt  1S99>  U^* 

VOL.  III.  XX  der 
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derthed^^Qipination  of  "  TRe  college  of  the  twehrc 
petty  canons  of  St.  Paurs.'-  They  are  governed  by 
a  warden  x^hosen  from  among  themselves,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  a  common  seal. 

One  of  the  petty,  canons  is  appointed  sub-dean,  by, 
the  dean  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  and  minor 
canons.  His  office  is  to  supply  the  dean's  place  in 
the  choir.  Two  others  are  denominated  cardinals  of 
the  choir,  to  which  office  they  are  elected  by  the. 
dean,  and  chapter,  and  are  to  superintend  the  duty  of 
the  choir.  v     .    , 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  parish 
priests  of  London,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  their  Fe-» 
venues  did  not  arise  from  a  glebe,  or  from  tythe  of 
lands,  but  from  custpnaary  paymenis  issuing  out  of 
.the  houses  of  th^ir  parishioners  according  to  the 
value  of  the  rents,  which  were  called  oblationSy  be- 
<?ause  they  were  smsdl  pieces  of  money  offered  by 
each  parishioner  to  God  and  the  church,  on  certain 
holidays.  ^ 

This  custom  had  b^en  used  for  mai^y  ages,  but 
the  earliest  document  on  record  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  the  payments,  is  the  constitution  of  Roger 
.Niger,  Bishop  of  London,  from  1229  to  1241) 
whereby  the  citizens  were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their 
respective  parish  priests  on  all  Sundays  j^nd  festivals, 
the  vigils  of  which  were  to  be  observed  as  feastg^ 
one  farthing  for  every  hoij^e  at  ten  shillings  a  year 
rent ;  a  halfpenny  for  one  of  twenty,  and  for  those 
of  forty  shillings  one  penny  each :  all  which  amounted 
to  about  two  shillings  and  six  pence  in  the  pound  ; 
for  there  were  but  eight  apostles  days  on  which  these 
payments  were  to  be  made,  and  if  any  of  thes^ 
chanced  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  there  was  only  one  pay- 
ment made  for  that  day. 

This   mode   of    payment    continued,   until   the 
'  1 3th  Richard  IL  when  Thomas  Arundel^  Archbishop 

of 
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of  Cantetbuiy,  publi3hed  "An  Explanation^  of  the 
'constitution  made  by  Niger,  in  which  he  added 
Wenty-two  other  saints  days,  by  which  the  payments 
were  increased  to  three  shillings  and  five  pence  in  th^ 
pound ;  but  this  having  occasioned  contests  between 
the  inhabitants  and  their  pastors,  a  bull  of  confirma- 
tion was  issued  by  Pope  Innocent,  in  the  5th  year  of 
Henry  IV.  Still  the  citizens  were  dissatisfied,  and 
notwithstanding  a  second  bull  of  confirmation  by 
Pope  Nicholas,  in  the  31st  of  Henry  VI.  they  caused 
a  record  or  protest  to  be  made,  in  which  they  asserted, 
that  the-  order  of  explanation  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  surreptitiously  obtained,  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and 
was  to  bfe  considered  rather  as  a  destructive,  than  a 
declaratory  law. 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition  of  the  citizens, 
they  were  constrained  to  pay  on  the  additiodal  saints 
days,  until  the  seventeenth  of  Henry  VIH.  when 
Ae  matter  in  dispute  being  referrefl  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and    Privy  Council,    an  act  of  parliament^ 
founded  upon  their  report,  was  passed,  by  which  the 
nite  was  reduced  to  two  shillings  and  nine  pence  in 
the  pound- 
But  although  the  citizens  obtained  this  diminution 
of  the  ratCj  they  remained  equally  unwilling  to  pay 
it,  and  sought  to  reduce  it  by  various  stratagems,  par- 
ticularly by  taking  their  houses  at  low  nominal  rents, 
and   making  up  the  difference  to*  the  landlord  by 
yearly    or    quarterly    fines,    annuities,    new    years 
g^fts,   &c,   whereby    the  clergy  were   defrauded  of 
their  just  demands,    which  occasioned  repeated  ap* 
piicatioils  to  parliament,  and  to  the  king  .and  council, 
but  no  effectual  redress  was  obtained,  until  after  the 
fire  of  London. 

By  this  event,    eighty  four   of  the  ninety  seven 
.  parish  churches  within  the  walls  were  destroyed,  and 

their 
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thpir  number  Jk^iog  greatly  reduced  by  tjbe  uaitifig  of 
qeverai  parii^es  ii^to  oi\e,  in  pursuancie  of  ^e  ACt  for 
lebuilc^ng  the  city>  it  was  found  necessary  tQo^alce  a 
inore  certain  prQviaipQ  for  the  incunibept^  oi'  tb# 
9^verai  livings;  in  conaequence  of  v^^hich  an  act  waa 
passed  in  1671>  for  prpyiding  a  fixed  anAual  rieyenup 
for  the  maintenance  jof  the  parsons,  vicars,  andcwat^a* 
of  the  respective  single  or  united  parishes,  to  hQ 
liaised  by  an  ^qual  assessment.  This  act  remained  is 
force  until  the  year  1804,  when  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  of  the  London  clergy,  for  an  increase  of  their 
annual  stipends,  anew  act  was  pa3sed  by  which  they 
were  settled  as  follows :  £.    s.   d* 

AUhallows,  Lombard-street  200 

Sit.  Bartholomew,  Exchange  900 

St.  Bridget  or  St.  Bride's  200 

St.  Bennet  Finck  800 

St.  MiphieFa,  erooked-lane  200 

Sit.  Diojni^  Backichurcb  800 

St.  Punst89  in  the  £ast  3^3 

St.  James,  Garlick-hithe  200 

St.  Michael,  Comhill  833 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  &  St.  Christopher  366  18 
St.  Michael,  Bassishaw  220 

Sit.  Mary,  Aldermanbury  950 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate  266 

St.  Peter's,  CornhiU  900 

St.  Stephien,  Coleman-street  900 

St.  Sepulchre's    '  333 

AUhallows,  Breadrst.  and  St.  John  Evan- 
gelist -  -  -  233    6     ^ 
AUhallows  the  Great,  and  AUhallows  the  i 

Less  -  »  -.       333     6     8 

St.  Alban's,  WoodhSt.  and  St.  Olave'^SiK 

ver- street  -  -  993 

3t.  Anne,  St.  Agiies,  &St  JohnZachary's/933. 
^t,  Augui^tine  9nd.St,  Faitfe  t        A&Q 
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^.  Andrew  WarcJrok>e,  wd  St.   Ana«,  ^'.  •^.  V- 
Black-friars  -  -         ^^y     6     8 

St.  Antholiiie,  s^nd^St.  J^hn  ESapti^t         ^Q    Q    .^ 

St.  Berief^^  Grjice-church,  and  St.  Leo- 
nard, East-cheap         -         -.  233     6     8 

§t.  l^enet,    taurs-wharf,  and  St.  Petejr,  • 

Paul'§^wharf        -        -        *         20Q    0    O 

Chri^t^Stehurch,  &  St.  Leonard,Foster-lane  S;J3     6     8 

St.  Edmund  the  King,   and  St.  Nicholas 

Aeons  -  .  300    O    0 

$t  GeoFge,  Botolpb-lan^,  ^nd  St.  Botpljph, 

Billingsgate  -  -  300    0    0 

$t.  i,€^wjreHtce,  Jury,  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 

dalep,  Milk-st;reet  -  gOO     0     0 

St,  M^gnnjsi,  ^ud  St.  M^gjaji^t, New  Fish.-st  2$^     6     8 

St.  Mic^p^l  Royal,  and  St,  Martin  Vintry  233    6    8 

St.  Matthew  Friday-^tre^t,  and  St.  Peter 

^  cheap  -         -  -  2;3Q     0     0 

St.  Margaret  Pj^tten^,  ^nd  ^t.  G^.riel  Fen* 

church        -r        •     *         -      *      200    0    0 

St.  Mary  at  Hill,  and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard  333    6    Q 

St.  Ma^-y  Woolnojth,  and  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church        -        -        -        r         266  1.3    4 

St.  Clement  E-cheap,  &  St.  Martin's  Ogars  233     6.    8 

St.  Mary  Abchurch,  and   St.    Laurence 

Poqltney  -  -  20Q     0     Q 

St.  Mary  Aldero^ary,  a^d  St.  1!*hom^^  Apos- 
tle's -        'r       ^        --  250     Q     Q 

St.  M^ry  le  Bow»  St.  Panqrass  Soperlane, 

^nd  AUballows,  tlp»,ey4an^  -,     333    6    9 

St,.  Mildred.  Poultry,  £^ni  Sf.  Ma.ry  Cole- 

chui^ch^  n  r  283    6,  ,91 

St  Michael,  WgofJrSlJ.  ^d  St.  Mary  S^aj^- 

ing  -  -         .       200    0     0 

St.  MiWre<i,  Breads? t..  ^qd  St^  Margaret 

Moseys  -  -  r       2.16  la    4 

St,  Michael,  Queeuhith/g  .?ip4:  Trinity       S66  13    4 

3         .  St, 
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St/Maiy  Magdalen,  Old  fish-st.  and  St.  £.    s.   d. 
Gregory  -  ~  •  200    0    0 

St,  Mary  Somerset,  and  St.  Mary^Iount-* 

haw  -  -  -       goo    0    0 

St.  Ncholas  Cole-abbey,  and  St.  Nicholas 

V  Olave's        •      /  -  -       -         216  13     4 

St.  Olave  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmon- 
ger-lane -  -  200     0     0 
St.  Steph.  Walbrook,and  St.  Bennet  Shere- 

hog  -  -  -  200     0     0 

St.  Swithin,  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw  233     6    8 

St.  Vedast,  alias  Foster's,  and  St.  Michael 

le  Quern  -  -  266  13     4 

The  annual  stipends  are  over  and  above  glebes, 
gifts,  bequests,  and  surplice  fees  \  and  the  vicar  of 
St.  Sepulchre's  is  entitled  to  one  third  part  of  the  im- 
propriate tythes,  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  parish 
which  is  within  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

We  learn  from  Fabian's  Chronicle,  that  in  his  time, 
the  number  of  parish  chuTches  in  London;  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  that  there  were 
also  twenty-seven  houses  of  religion,  monas- 
teries, colleges  and  chapels,  which  were  not  paro- 
chial. 

Thp  first  instance  of  adding  the  word  saint  to  the 
name  of  the  parish,  occurred  in  the  weekly  bill  of 
mortality,  from  January  15th  to  January  22nd,  1634; 
but  this  was  thought  so  great  a  profanation,  that  in 
1642,  in  the  mayoralty  of  Alderman  Pennington, 
the  title  of  saint  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  for  the 
future,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  when  it  w^s  again  brought  intd  use; 

The  origin  of  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  In  a  work  entitled.  "  Re- 
flections on  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality ,^^  pub- 
lished in  1665,  it  is  said  that  the  keeping  of  them 
began  in  the  year  159^^  being  a  great  year  of  sick- 

nesii ; 
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ness  ;  and,  after  some  disuse,  was  established  by 
order  in  the  year  1603,  the  next  year  of  sickness: 
the  first  of  the  continued  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
commencing  October  29th,  in  the  same  year,  being 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  1.  Dis- 
eases began  first  to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of  in 
the  year  1629-  On  this  subject,  however,  Strype 
says,  "  I  meet  with  an  older  bill  of  mortality,  viz. 
for  the  year  1;S62,  and  ending  1563,  when  a 
plague  raged  in  the  city/'  The  account  whereof  was 
as  follows  : 

Buried  in  London^  and  the  places  near  ad- 
joining,, from  the  1st  of  January,  lo62,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1563,  in  the  whole  number      23630 
.   Whereof  of  the  plague  -  -  20136 

The  true  number,  of  all  that  were  buried 
within  the  city  and  liberties  -  -  20414 

The  true  number  of  all  that  we^e  buried  in 
places  near  adjoining  to  the  city,  and  vnthout 
the  liberties  -  -  3216 

Here  is  set  down  likewise,  how  many  died  in 
each  parish.  This  bill  of  mortality  might  be  the 
first  of  this  kind  ;  at  lesust  much  older  than  that  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Grant,  viz.  1592,  1593,  which  he 
seems  to  bold  to  h^  the  oldest. 


CHAP, 
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CHAR   XXXV. 

Of  the  Military  G^^ernment  of  tfie  dily  of  London^^Mus-^ 
lers  of  the  Uitizens — Trained  Sands-^London  Miiitict'^ 
Artiilery  Company, — Fokmteer  Regipienis. 

-  • 

Though  the  orig'm  of  the  tniliteopy  gdtr^ftiiftent  of* 
LondoQ  cannot  b^  ascertained,  it  nevertheless  must 
be  of  great  antiquity,  for  in  the  reign  of  AM^d,  th^ 
London  forces  being'  joined  to  the  regulai'  dfrmy, 
they,  in  895,  besieged  au^  took  a  c^tte  of  fortf 
^ected  by  the  Dane^  on  the  coast  of  Es^x  ;  an<J,  hi 
the  following  spring,  jn.cotjjilnction  with  the  lieigh- 
bouring  auxiliaries,  dislodged  the  Dslti^  fi^m  a 
slitong  position  they  occtrpied  t\^^  the  ^te  of  thef 
preseii^tJ  totm  of  He.rtfor'cl.  H^ftce  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  a  iflilitaty  gOVernineM  Was  e^tablishe<f 
by  that  prince  in  London,  immediately  after  he  barf 
rwov^nred  it  firoirithe  ENfnes. 

In  1009,  the  Danes,  who^  had  penetrated  as  faf* 
a^  Oxford,  Wete  so  terriffied  at  tl%e  app!k)9ch  of  ^rt 
aarmy  of  liX)ndonersV  thatV  taking  a  circmtous  route 
through  the  county  of  Surrey,  they  ha:dtened  to  their 
ships  in  Kent. 

How  soon  the  city  became  possessed  of  a  military 
government,  distinct  from  that  of  the  state,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  Edward  IL  having  received  military  as- 
sistance from  the  city  of  London,  in  the  year  1321, 
in  besieging  the  castle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  citizens,  whereby  it  is  declared,  that 
the  same  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  mayor  and 
good  men  of  the  city  of  Ij^ndon,  their  heirs,  &c# 
nor  be  drawn  into  example  in  time  to  come. 

In  the  muster  of  the  citizens  in  1585,  mentioned 
in  vol.  IL  p.  17,  the  men  were  provided  by  the  dif- 
ferent. 
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ferent ' CODrvpaaies,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities; 
an  account  of  «4iich  was  delivered  to  Si*.  Thomas 
Pullyson,  the  Lord  Miaydr,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  mumbers  scht  by  the  twelve  principal 
companies  is  extracted,  viz.. 


Mercers 

5294 

Haberdashers 

395 

Drapers 

r347 

Salters 

160 

Grocers 

i395 

Ironmongers 

147 

Fishmongers 
Goldsmiths 

£00 

Vintners 

107 

280 

Merchant  Taybrs 

!395 

Skinners 

174 

Cloth-workers 

214 

The  total  charge  of  this  tbuster  to  the  several 
companies,  including. a  ram  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds  three  shilHngs  and  two-pence, 
coliejct^d  from  the  non-freemen  inhabiting  the  city, 
amondftied  to  five  thousand  and  twenty-three  pounds 
four  shillings  and  three-pence. 

Ifi4:he  middle  of  April,  1660,  about  six  w^eks  be- 
fore the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  there  was  a 
muster  in  Hyde-Park  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
city,  when  there  appeared  six  regiments  of  trained 
bahds,  six  regiments  of  auxiliaries,  and  one  regiment 
of  horse.  Of  the  twelve  regiments  of  foot,  eight  had 
seven  companies,  and  the  other  four,  six  companies  in 
each;  in  all,  eighty  companies  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  nt^king  eighteen  thousand  efFecti\^  in- 
fttitry.  The  regiment  of  horse  consisted  of  six 
troops  of  one  hundred  men  each.  The  assembling 
of  this  force  before  his  majeety^s  return,  was  judged 
to  be  highly  instrumental  in  facititating  that  happy 
work. 

This  force  fe^iing  judged  very  useful,  not  only 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
king's  peiison,  his  majesty,  soon  after  his  restoration, 
;  VOL.  III.  Y  y  -appointed 
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appointed  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  for  the  city 
of  I^ndon,  which  he  invested  with  the  same  powers 
as  those  possessed  by  the  lord-lieutenanfs  of  coun- 
ties, by  whom  the  trained  bands  were  new^^modelled. 
The  number  of  the  regiments  of  ia&ntry  remained 
the  same,  but  the  cavalry  was  increased  to  two  regi- 
ments of  five  troops,  with  eighty  men  in  each. 

The  six  regiments  of  auxiliary  infantry  and  the 
cavalry,  were  not  however  kept  up  longer  than  ne- 
cessity required,  and  the  permanent  military  force  of 
the  city  of  Loudon  was  settled  in  the  six  regiments 
of  trained  bands,  the  effective  strength  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

Number  of  men  in  the  blue  regiment  1411 

in  the  green  1566 

in  the  yellow  1526 

in  the  orange  1740 

in  the  red  2089 

in  the  white  1630    . 


9962 
Officers  and  drums  336 


Total  10,298 

Subsequent  to  the  period  when  this  establishment 
Was  made,  the  continued  tranquillity  of  the  city 
rendered  any  call  upon  their  own  forces  unnecessary, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  trained  bands  went  to 
decay,  though  they  were  nominally  kept  up,  and 
the  commissions  filled  with  the  chief  citizens ;  each 
regiment  being  commanded  by  an  alderman,  who 
was  also  usually  a  knight.  But  when  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war  with  France,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  coun- 
try, the  insufficiency  of  the  trained  bands  was  so 
apparent,  that  a  new  system  was  resorted  to  ;  and 
.1  in 
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in  July,  179+5  an  act  of  parliament  was. jfassed,  for 
raising  two  regiments  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  tQ^  be  trained  and  exercised  under  the  super- 
intendoiK^e  of  the  commissioners  of  lieutenancy  ;  for 
which  purpose,  two  courts  of  lieutenancy  are  held 
annually,  viz,  on  the  third  Wednesdays  in  January 
and  June; 

By  the  abovQ  act,  it  was  proposed,  to  raise  the 
men  by  liallot,  in  the  following  manner :  every  per- 
son or  corporation  within  the  city^  possessed  of  a 
tenement  of  the  annual  value  of  fifteen  pounds,  and 
less  than^  on^  hundred  pounds  if  ballbtted,  was  to 
serve,  or  find  one  substitute :  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  find,  two'  substitutes  ;  and  above  two 
hundred  pounds,  three  substitutes. 

The  men  so  provided,  were  to  be  formed  into  two 
regiments  of  six  hundred  rank  and  file  each,  and  to 
be  offici^red  with  qitizens,  and  exercised  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  militia  regiments ;  but  when 
embodip^  for  service,  one  regiment  to  be  put  under 
general. officers  in  any  part  Qf.  the  country,  within 
.  twelve  Hodles  of  London,  or  in  the  nearest  encamp- 
ment;  the  other  to  remain  in  the  city  for  the  de-^ 
fence  of  it  and  the  suburbs^ 

Thismpde  of  ballojt,  how,ever,  being  found  on  trial, 
to  be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  a  second 
act  was  passed  hi  May,  1796,  by  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  a  certain  number  of  men  should  be 
raised,  ;and  the  expense  be  defrayed  by  an  eiqual 
assessmerM:  upon  the  different  parishes,  in  pursuance 
of  which,  the  numbers  appointed  to  be  raised  in 
each  ward,  are  as  follow  : 

•    For  the  east  regiment. 

In  Aldgat;e  ward  -  60 

Bassishavv  -  12 

Billingsgate  ^  -  41 

Bishopsgate 
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in  Bishop^gdte  within 

-■.4* 

without 

50 

l^i<%e 

'      26 

Broad-street               - 

■  ■"    SO 

Candlewick 

9Q 

Coleman-street          - 

'  3& 

Cornhill 

36 

Dowgate 

27 

L^iigbouFD 

67 

Lime  street 

90 

POTtsokea 

'     -45 

Tower 

•'     66 

T€*al 

F^  the  West  regiment, 

'    ,  AWersgate  within,  and 

• 

•     St.  Martin  Vle-grand 

IS 

without     • 

SI 

&ead-street* 

»4 

Castle  Bajmard 

44 

Cheap 

44 

.  Cordwainer 

99 

Cripplegate  within 

44 

without   - 

36 

Farringdon  within     - 

84 

without  • 

19t 

Queenhithe 

21 

Vintry 

23 

Wallbrook 

97 

isoo    ^ 

The  commissioners  of  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of 
London  are  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  their  de- 
puties, the  recorder,  chamberlam  and  common-ser-» 
jeant  for  the  time  being,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  of  the  principal  citizens,  appointed  by  his  ma* 

lestv* 


jesty;  -  Tii^ir  u^al  place  of  '  meeting  k  at  B«bber1i» 

i^ defciided  bjr^ke arts&ei^cddipainyv-whkrhj9<^^ou 
iuntaiiyenrc4nientof  the}wmg«  and  Mhem, 

ifi  toi^  dnndlng ;  and  by  etetvek  cegimieati^  of  voIi»»p. 
ieers^,  forikied'' during*  tha  lastafid  ppe8eii4i'^'am,  and 
amounting' to  near  eight  tiboiisand  of  the  citizens, 
^betraons  and  confidenlsaf  sevvanils.  .;    (     '     . 

The  fettowing  is- the  account  di  the  or^in  ctf  tlte 
artiltw^  company,  as  given  by  Strype,  froai  Hbiv^ 
<^hro«icfei  *^  l»  the  year  1^58^,  the  city  havitig 
been  greisitty  troubled  wA  oba^d  with  continual 
'must^^  dnd^  training  of^dolcBecB^  eertai^i  gallant,  ac- 
tive, and  forward  *  citizens,  having  had  enpertei^ce 
both  at  bolne  and  abpciad,  v^uiitarily  exercised 
themselves;  and  drained' up  others  fi^  the  ready  use 
of  war*  So  a»i  within  iwro  yeaitss  th^:^  were  almost 
three  hundred  niefaliantB,'and  otbecs  of  like  quality^ 
very  s«ii9[feient  and  skilful  toi'H^hi  and  teach  common 
soldiers tthe  management  of  their  pieces,  pikes,  and 
halber^^  tiO  mpirch,  counter- march,  and  i^ing.  Which 
said  nftercbants,  for  tiieir  own  perfecting  in  military 
affairs  and  discipline,  met  every  Thursday  in  the 
year,  practising  all  usual  points  of  war,  and  every 
man  by  terns  bare  orderly  office,  froin  the  corporal 
to  the  '  captain.  Some  of  them,  in  the  dangerous 
year  1588,  had  charge  of  men  in  the  great  camp  at 
Tilbury,  and  were  generally  called  captains  of  the 
artillery  garden,  the  place  where  they  exercised^ 
These  took  precedent  from  the  merchants^  of  Ant- 
werp, 

*"•  But  this  useful  artillery  exercise  becam>e  after- 
wards discontinued  for  a  great  while,  till  the  year 
16 10;  wh^n,  by  ineansof  Philip  Hudson,  lieutenant 
*>f  the  said  company ^  Thomas  Laver<>ck,  Robert 
f  Hughs, 
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Hughs,  Sam;Arfho)9v^  Robert  Greenhuraty  iand  divem  , 
other  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Londoni^  this  brave 
exercke  was  rene«ired  and  aet  on  foot  agaie*  Hiese 
gentlemen  associated^in  the  jsaid  gardens  ih^yangsuf^- 
.fieient  warrant  and  tplerajtion' granted,  them  .by  the 
.feeds  of  King  Jamesfs  ptivyrCounqil*  to  whom  they 
Iboeame  humble  stiitors  in  the  begioiwdgyforpreveur 
tion.of  all  future  misconstructions  f>t*  their  honest  in- 
tent and  actions  therei»^>  And  haying  duly  considered 
the  ncce^ty  of /the  knowledge  of  arms  in  30  popu- 
lous a  pkc^,  and  the  inconveniences  that  happened 
to  Antwerp,  and  other  thei^  late  populous  and  flourish*- 
!ing  neighbour-cities,  principally  by  reason  of  their 
ueglec  t  of  that  most  noble  exercise  of  arma  and  martial 
di^cipline,intimesof  wealth  and  peace.  Th^^,  there- 
/ore^  now  undertook)  at  tbeilr  own  priyajte  and  parti- 
c^ar  charge,  a  weekly  exercise  of  arm^v.  after  the 
modern  and  best  fashion  and  instrqction  then  in  use. 
And)  moreover,  for  their,  better  easie^atfd  conveni- 
ency,  theyerected  a-strong  and, well  furnished <arnii[>iy 
in  the  said  ground ;  in  which  were  arms,  of,  several 
^rts,  an4  ofr  such  extraordinary  beauty^  fasl^i^n?  and 
goodne^  for  service j  as  Mete. hardly  to  be  matched 
elsewhere."  . 

From  this  period^  the  artillery  company  iacreased 
.greatly,  -G^nlleme^n  resorted  to  the  Artill^yrground 
from  all  paints,  to  learn  military  discipline^  and  having 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  ^  the  art  of  war, 
returned  home  to  instruct  the  trained  hands  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

.At  length,  the  company  grew  so  numerous,  a- 
mounting  to  nearly  six  thousand  men,  that  the  Ai;- 
tillery-giarden  was  too  small  to  contain  them ;  jvhere- 
fore  tbey  were  obliged  to  seek  for  a  more,  convenieat 
and  capacious  place  to  exercise  in,  and)  having;  pro- 
cured a  large  field  without  Moorgate,  ttey  removed 

thither^ 
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thither,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  This 
is  the  ground  in  which  the  company  continue  to 
assemble. 

The  Artillery  company  is  governed  by  a  president, 
vice-president,  treasurer,  and  court  of  assistants.  His 
Rftyal  Highness  the  PrinCe  ojf  Wales  is  their  cajitain- 
general ;  but  aU  their  other  military  officers  are  cho- 
sen annually. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  which  may  be  considered 
as  peculiar  to  the  city  of  London,  there  are  also  one 
regiment  of  voliinteer  infantry,  belonging  totheBank, 
and  three  regiments  of  the  same  description  belong- 
ing to  the  Ea^t-lndia  Company;  all  of  which  are 
composed  of  the  servants  of  these  two  companies, 
and  are  officered  by  thie-  directors,  and  the  principal 
persons  in  their  employ.  These  regiments  were  rjaised 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  thei  immense  property 
belonging  to  these  bodies,  in  case  of  insurrection  or 
mvasiori. 
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MAYORS  ANl?  SHERlBfS  OF  LONDON; 

From  the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  present  Y^^ta^ 


Y«w.  LORD  MAYORS. 
1 1<89  "Wje^b^  Fit«-AlwyA 
]  190  ftenry  Piti- Alwyn 
tipl  H^ry  Pift-Alwyn 
Hg^  H^ryFitiA'l^yn 
Ugs  Hni^  FitK^Alwyik 
1 1  g4  Hemry  EKtz^-Alwyn 
lips  Henry FitK-Alwyn 
Ugtt  ttenry  Fitz-Alwyn 
1 19/  Ifcnry  Kte* Aiwyh 
11^  HemyFitz-Alwyn 

1199  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1200  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1201  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1202  Henry  FitzAlwyn 

1203  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1204  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1205  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1206  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1207  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1208  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1209  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1210  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1211  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1212  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1213  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn 

1214  Serle  Mercer 

1215  William  Hardcl 

1216  /  ^^^^  Alderman  l 
\  Salmon  Basing    / 

1217  Serle  Mercer 

1218  Serle  Mercer 

1219  Serle  Mercer 

1220  Serle  Mercer 

1221  Serle  Mercer 


SHERIFFS. 
Henry  'dp  Gorabfil,  Rich.  Re^yner 
John  Herlisum,  Rpger  le  D\ik 
Will.de  Havylle,  John  Bokoyntb 
MchtjW  I>aket,  lucres  Nfevlufci 
R«^r  le  fhx^  Roger  ftU  Afaod 
.  Will,  fi.  IsaUl,  Will.  f^.  Aluf 
Robert  Besanl»  Jukel  A^d^rman 
'Godard  de  Antioche,  Ro/Al/Duranit 
Robert  Blundifl,  mdMfi  ©lAet    •" • 
C<»nstsm^te  IBL  AW,  Rob.  i»  R^l    ' 
Arnaud  fil .  Aluf,  Rich.  fit.  B»nhfib^ 
Roger  de  Desert^  Jacob  Alderman 
Sim.  de  Aldermanbir,  Will.  fil.  Aliz 
Norman  le  B^unt,  John  de  Kai 
Walt,  le  Brun,  Will.  Chauroberleyn 
Tho.  de  Haville,  Hamund  Brand 
J^hn  Waleran,  Rich.  Wincestrie 
John  Elylond,  Edmund  de  la  Halle 
Serle  Mercier,  Hen.  de  Sent  Aubaa 
Robert  de  Wincestre,  Will.  Hardel 
Thomas  fil.  Neel,  Peres  le  Due 
Peres  le  Juneen,  William  Wite 
Stephen  Crassul,  Adam  Whiteby 
Goce  fil.  Peres,  John  Gerlande 
Const.  Unienis,  Randal^  Elyland 
Martin  fil.  Aliz^  Peter  Bac 
Salmon  de  Basing,  Hugo  de  Basing 

Andrew  Nerelun,  Jdm  Travers 

Benet  le  Seynter,  Will.  Blundus 
Randulph  Elyland,  Tho.  Bokerel 
Goce  le  Pesur,  John  Viel 
John  Viel,  Richard  de  Wimbledon 
Richard  Renger,  Goce  Juniens 

1222  Serl« 
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1223  Richard  Renger 

1224  Richard  Ranger 

1225  Ricbard  Ranger 

1226  Richard  Reager 

1227  Roger  Doke 

1228  Roger  Duke 

1229  Roger  Duke 

1230  Roger  Duke 

1231  Roger  Duke 


V^.  LORD  MAYORS.  SHERIFFS. 

1222  Serle  Mercer  Richard  Rehger,  Thomas  Lambert 

Thomas  Lambert,  William  ioyner 
John  Tr$^^etit  Andrew  Bokerel 
Aadfew  Bokerel,  John  Traven 
Roger  le  Due,  Martyn  fit.  William 
Martyn  fil.  William,  Roger  le  Due. 
Henry  de  Cochioy  Stephen  Bokerel 
.  Stephen  Bokerel,  Henry  de  Cochin 
R^  fil  ..John,  Walter  de  Weooestrse 
John  de  Woburne,  Rich*  fiL  Walter 

1232  Andrew  Buckerell    Walt,  de  Bufle,  Mich,  de  St.  Hel^yof 

1233  Andrew  Buckerell    Henry  Edemon ton,  Gerard  Bat 

1234  Andrew  Buckerell   Roger  Bluudus,  Simon  fil*  Marie 
1233  Andrew  Buckerell   Radulph  Aswy^  Jxiho  Notmaa 

1236  Andrew  Buckerell    Gedird  B^t,  Robert  Hardel 

1237  Atidrew  Buckerell   Hen.  de  Cochin,  Jurdan  de  Coventry. 

1238  Richard  ReQger       J.  de  W'albroc,  GervaseChamberlejoe 

1239  Wyllyam  Joynour   John  de  Wilchale,  John  de  Coudre^ 
1^40  GenurdeBat  Remer  de  BuDgeye>  Radulph  Aswjr 
1241  Reginald  Bongay    Michel  Tony,  John  deGyiora 

John  Viel,  Thomas  Dureme 
Radulph  AsWy,  Robert  fil.  John 
Adam  de  Giseburoe,  Hugo  Blundul 
Nichole  Bat.  Radulph  de  Arcubos 
Njchole  Bat.  Robert  de  Corohull 
Sim.  fil.  ]S|arle,  Laorence  de  Frowick 
WilUam  Viel,  Nichole  Bat 
Ntc.  til.  Jocei,  Galdfred  de  Wtnoeslr* 
John  Tolesaity  Radulph  Hardel 
HumF.  de  Faber,  Will.  fil.  Richard 
Nichole  But,  Laurence  d«Frowik 
Will,  de  Dureme,  Tho.  de  Winburoe 
Rich.  Picard^  John  de  Norhamton 
William  Aswy,  Henry  Walemund 
Mathias  Bokerel,  John  le  Minur  . 
William  Aswy,  Richard  Bwelle 
Tho.  fil.  Thomas  Rob.  de  Catelei^e 
John  Adrian,  Robert  de  Cornhull 
12^  Will.  Fitz-Richard  Ailam  Browning,  Hen.  de  Coventre 
12t)l  Will.  FitzRichard  Rich.  Picard,  John  de  Norhamton 
12^2  Tho.  Fitz-Thomas  Philip  de  Tailur.  Rich,  de  Walebroo 

1263  Tho.  Fitz-Thomas  Osb.de  SuiFolchia,  Rt.de  Munpeylers 

1264  Tho.  Fitz-Thomas  Gregori  de  Rokesle,  Ihomas  deForda 

1265  Tho.  Fitz-Thomas   Edward  Biund,  Peter  Aunger 

1266  WiU.  Fitz-Ricbard  Gregori^e  Rokesle,  Simon  Hadestok 
VOL.  iiu  z  t  1267  Akin 


1242  Re^iKUdd  Bongay 

1243  RaufeAshway 

1244  Mychaellbny 

1245  Johan  Gysors 

1246  Johan  Gysors 

1247  Pyers  Aleyne  . 

1248  MychaelTony 

1249  R<^er  Fitz  Roger 

1250  Jofaaa  Norman 

1251  Adam  Basing 

1252  Johan  Tholozane 

1253  Nycholas  Batte 

1254  Richard  Haidell 

1255  Richard  Hardell  ' 

1256  Richard  Hardell 

1257  Richard  Hardell 

1258  Richard  Hardell 

1259  Johan  Gysours 


y54 


msfoRT  JkND  simrrr  ov 


Vcars.  LORD  MAVOBS. 

267  AlemSouch 

268  AlemSouch 

269  TIkk  Fitfc-Thbttias 

270  JcAanAdryan- 
1271  JLOhan  Adryan 
272  Sk  Walter  Harvey 
273-  Sir  Walter  Harvey 

274  Henry  Waleis 

275  Gregory  Roke§li^ 

276  Gregory  RokesHe 
yj'j  Gregory  RokaUe 

278  Gregory  Rdceslie 

279  Gregory  RokesHe 

280  Gregory  Rokeilte 

28 1  Gregory  Rokeelie 
28>ft  Henry  Waleya 
1%%  Henry  Waleys 
284  Henry  Waleys 
28*.  Ckegory  RokesUe 

286  Ra«f  Sandwich 

287  Johan  Breton 

288  Ranf  Sandwich 

289  Rauf  Sandwich 

290  Rauf  Sandwich 

291  Raiif  Sandwich 

292  Rauf  Sandwich 

293  Rauf  Sandwith 

294  Sir  Johan  Bteton  / 
395  Sir  Johan  Breton 

296  Sir  Johan  Breton 

297  Sir  Johan  Breton 

298  Henry  Waleis 

299  Elyas  Russell^ 

300  Klyas  Russell 

301  Johan  Blount 

302  Johan  Blount 

303  Johan  Blount 

304  Johan  Blount 

305  Johan  Blount 

306  Johan  Blount 

307  Johan  Blount 

308  Nych.  Faryngdone 
3Q9  Thomas  Rutnayne 

1310  Richard  Roffham 
J311  Johan  Gy sours 


SHERIFFS. 
Johtil  Adryan,  Luke  Badecot 
Tho.  Basvnge,  Rob.  de  Comehyir 
Wiilianvcle  Durham,  Walter  Henry 
WUl.  Baddystoke,  Anketyll  de  Alvenie; 
Waher  Porter^  Philip  Tayioor 
Gregory  Rokysle,  Henry  Wateys 
Rychard  Parys,  John  BedylV 
Johan  Home,  Walter  Potter 
Ni€.  Wyneheater,  Henry  CoTentra- 
Lucas  Patincourt,  Henry  Prowyke 
Johan  Home,  Iftauffe  Mount 
Robi^rt  Bracey,  Rauflb  Fenour 
Johan  Andryan,  Walter  Langtey 
Robert  Basyng,  Wyllyam  Mazarer 
Thomas  Bos,  RaufFe  More 
Wyll.  Faryogdon,  Nic.  Wyncbeatevt 
WylK  Mazarer,  Nic.  Wynche«ter 
Rauflis  Blwnt,  Hawkyn  Betnellf 
Jordan  Goodchepe,  Martyn  Boic 
Stephen  ComehylU  Robert  Rokasby 
Walter  Blount,  Johan  Wade 
Thomas  Crosse,  Willyani  Hawteyn 
Wyllyam  Hereford,  Thomas  Stanys 
Wyll.  Betayn,  Johan  of  Canterbury 
Fulkeof  St.  £dh)unde,  Sahi.  Langfonib 
Tbpmas  Roma3rn,  Wytl«  de  Lyr« 
Raufib  Bl<)uot,  Hamond'e  Booce 
Henry  Bale,  Elys.  Russell 
Robert  Rbkesley,  Martyn  Awbry 
Henry  Boxe^  Richaide  Gloucester 
Johan  Dunstabl^i  Ad.  Halyngbery 
Thomas  Sufv  Adam  do  Fulham 
Jo.  de  Stordforjle,,  Will,  de  Stortfordc 
Richard  RefFham^  Thomas  Seley 
John  Araieoter,  Hen.  de Fryngeryth 
Luke  Haveiynge,  Rich.  Champeis 
Robert  Caller,  Peter  Bosham 
Hugh-  Pourt,  Simon  Parys 
Wil.  Combmartyn,  Jv>han  deBurfibrdc' 
Ro^^wParys,  John  Lyncolla 
Ra^'nold  Doderell,  Will.  Cansyn 
S3mion  Bolet,  Gbdf,  de  la  Conduyt 
Niclholas  Pygotte,  Myghell-  Drury 
Wyjllyam  Basynge,  John  Butler 
Jam^of  St.  Edmunde^  Reg.  Palmer 

1312  Jobaa 
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131^  J^ban  PottQtea^y    . 

1313  Nych.  EaiyDgdooe 

1314  JohanGysours 

1315  Steph.  Abyngdone 
13  J  6  JdwQ.  Wemgrave 
131?  Johan  .W«ntgrave 

1316  Johasa  Wea^[r^ve 
]3a9  Ham.  Chyck well 

1320  Nich.  Foryngcbae  > 

1321  HamvCbyckwell 

1322  Haoi.  Qtiyckwell 

1323  Nji!<>b.  Farycgdofte 

1324  Ham.  Chyckwell 
132^  Qam.  CbyckweU 

1325  Riobard  BdUyne 

1327  Haomnd  CbyckW^l 

1328  Joban  Gfauiktbftili 

1329  ^tnoiid  Sivaidai»4 

1330  Jobaa  Powstenejr . 

1331  Joban  PottQteiiey 

1332  Jobaa  PreotoQ* 
1333.^  Joban  PoucteHQy 

1334  R^yn.  at  Conduyle 

1335  Reyn.atConduyte 

1336  Johan  Pouoteofiy' . 

1337  Henry- Darcdy   • 

1338  .Henry  Daroey     . 

1339  Andrew  Awbrey 
1340 'Andrew  Awbvey' 

1341  Johan  Oxynford^ 

1342  SjTQiopd  Fraunoess 

1343  JobaaHfttticwd 

1344  Joban  HatD9A4- 

1345  Richard  Lioere 
1345  Geff  Wycbyngham 
1347  TbomagLegge 
1349  Joban  Lewkyo. 

1349  WyllyamTwke 

1350  Rich.  KiHsngbiiry 

1351  Andtew  Awbrey 
1352.  AdAmFrauQceys. 
J353  Adam  Fraudceya 

1354  TbomasLegge 

1355  Syntond  Fraonceys 
1355  Henry  Pkard  ,  . 
1357  Joban  Stody 


SIHERKFd.  r  • -^        . 
Simoii  Sooppe,  Feteir  BUcnty '  *• 

Simtfn  Merwode>  Rycb..  W^lfarde     .  : 
Jobil  Lambyn,  Adam  ^Ltitekyn 
Adam  Burden,  Hugb  Gayton    ., 
Step,  of  Alyyngdotie>  Ham*  Cbykweit 
Hamonde  Ooodchepe  Wit.  Redynge 
WyllyamOaston,  Rauffe  Palrt^  : 
Joban  Pryofure,  WyU.  FurneUra    : 
Joban  Peiatenay,  John  Dally nge        « 
Symon  Abyngdon,  Johan  Pre^toh    . 
Reynoldeiat  Conduyt>  >  Wil.  Prodhant, ; 
Rycb.  CgtoMantyne,  Rich.  HakeAey      ' 
,  Joban  Grantham,  RycJiarde  of  Ely  ./  r 
Adam  Snlisbury,  Joban  of  Oxyaforde   • 
Benet  of  Ftdbam»  Joban  Camion       , 
Qylbeft  Mik)rdon,  Jobtn  Cotton      ^  l 
Henry  Dareey,  Joban  Htw.teyn# 
Sym.  Fraunces,  Hen..  Combmartynft 
Rycbard  Lazar,  Henry  Gyaord 
Robert  of  Ely,  TbomasHarwode  ' 
Joban  Mo^kynge,  Andrew  Awbtv   . 
Nicholas  Pyke,  Johan  Huisband 
Johan  Hamonde,  WyU*  Hansarde 
Johlin  Kyngaton,  Walter  Turke 
Walter  .Mordon.  Richard  Upton 
Wyllyam  Rrykelswori^,  Jn.  NorthaR  ' 
Walter  Neale,  Nycholts  Craii^  ^  ' 

WyU.  Pouilifroyt,Bu«:b.Maibie 
Wyll  Tboiney,  Rogei- Forabam  i 

A(bm  Lucas,  Bartbalomewe  Marr^  C.2 
Richard  Berkynge^  Johan  Rocky sle^'  c 
Joban  Luikyn,  Ricbaid  KyslyngbuvTfr 
Joban  Srtewardej  Joban  Aleyshatn      '  r 
Geffrey  Wychy nghain>  TEo»  J-eggo      : 
£dm.  Helnt)naH>  Joban  Gloucettfr  '      i 
Joban  Croydon,  Wyllyam  Cloptoa 
Adatn  Bramson,  Rich.  Besyng$toke 
Henry  Pycarde,  Symond^Dolaely 
Adam  Bttry^  Rauffe  Lynne  ,  .  . 

Joban' Notte,  Wyllyam  Worceatte'^ 
Johan  Wrothe,  Gylhert  Steyndrop^ 
Jolian  Peche,  Joban  Stodeney 
Johan  Welde,  Jobwi  Lytell 
Will.  Totyngham,  RIohard  Smert 
Tbomai  Forster,  Thomas  Brandon 
fiichard  Notyngbaoi^  IJiq. .Dossil 

1358  Jehan 
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3359  Jo!itnL6wkyQ 
nsg  Symooi  DcrfMde 

1366  Johan  Wroth 

1361  JohanPeche 

1362  Stephen  Cauttdisb 

1363  Joban  Notte 

1364  Adam  Bury 

1365  Joban  Lewkyn 
1866  Joban  Lewkyn 

1367  James  Andrew 

1366  Symood  Mordon 
156^  Joban  Cbychester 

1370  Johan  Barnes 

1371  Joban  Hemes 

1372  Johan  Py«U 

1373  Adam  of  Bury 

1374  Wy!!.  Walworth 

1375  Johan  Warde 

1376  Adam  Staple 

1377  NicbotaiB  Brembyr 

1378  Johan  Phylpot 

1379  Johan  Hadley 

1380  Wyll.  Walworthe 

1381  Johan  Northampton 

1382  Johan  Northampton 

1383  Nicholas  Bremhyr 
]t84  Nidiolas  Brembyr 

1385  Nycholat  Brembyr 

1386  Nycholas  Exton 

1387  Nycholas  Extoft   . 

1388  Nicholas  Swyford 
ISB9  Wyllyam  Vedour 
13gO  Adam  Barome 

1391  Johan  Heende 

1392  Wyllyam  StondoD 
139a  Johan  Hadley  ' 

1394  Johan  Frenche 

1395  Wyllyam  More 

1396  Adam  Bamme 

1397  Rich.  Whtttiogton 

1398  Di'ew  Barentyne    / 

1399  Thomas  Ktiollea 

1400  Johan  F^auhces 

1401  Johan  Shiidworth 

1402  Johan  Walcot 

1403  WiQiamAslcam 


SHlSRIFPS. 
Stephen  Oiundyshe,  Bart.  Frestelyng 
Johan  Bemas,  JohanBuryn 
Symood  de  Benyngton,  J.  Cbychester 
Johan  Denys,  Walter  Borney 
Wyllyam  rlolbech,  James  Tame 
John  of  St.  Alhones,  James  Andrew 
Richard  Croydon  Johan  Hyltoste     - 
Johan  of  Metforde,  S3rm.  de  Mordon 
Johan  Bykylsworth,  Johan  Yrelande 
Joban  Warde,  Wyllyam  Dykman 
Johan  Ter^lde^  Wyll.  Sykman 
Ad.  Wymbyngham,  Rob«  Gyrdeler 
Johan  Pyeiiy  HughBoldyche 
Wyllyam  Walworth^  Roh.  6ay«on 
Robert  Hatfelde,  Robert  Gay  ton 
Johan  Pbylpotty  Nycholas  Brember 
Johan  Awbry,  Johan  Fysshyde 
Rycharde  Lyons,  WyH.  Wodhouse 
Johan  Hadley,  Wyllyam  Newport^ 
Johan  Northamton,  Rob.  Launde 
Andrew  Pykman,  Nich*  Twyforde- 
Johan  Bosebam/Tho.  Gomwatey^ 
Johan  Hey  lesson^  Wyllyam  Baret 
Walter  Doket,  Wyll.  KnWhthode 
Johan  Rote,  Johan  Hyncte 
Johan  Sely,  Adam  Bamme 
Symond  Vv  inchconibe,  John  More 
NfchoIasEreton,  Johaii  Frenshe 
Johan  Organ,  Johan  Ghyrcheman 
Wyllyam  Stondon,  Wyllyam  More 
Wyllyam  Venbnr,  Hughe  Forstalfo  "^ 
Thomas  Austeyne,  Adam  Gathyll 
Johno  Walcot,  Johaii  Loveney 
Tho.  Vyvent,  Johan  Fraunces 
Johjin  Chadworth,  Henry  Vamere  • 
Gih.  Manfelde,  Tho«  Newyngtyn 
Rich:  Whyttington,i)re^  Barentytie 
Wyllyam  Brampton,  Tho.  KnoUfes 
Roger  Elys,  Johwi  Sbeiryngham     « 
Tho.  Wylfbrde,  Wyll.  Parker 
Wyll.  AskcSiam,  Johan  Wodecoke 
Joban  Wade,  Johan  Warner 
Wyllyam  Waldem,  Wyll»,   Hyde 
Wyllyam  Wakele;  Wyll.  Eliot 
Wyll.Venour,  Wyll.  Fremyngham 
Richard  Miulowe^  Robert Chicheley 

HOk  Johan 
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404  Jofimi  Hyende '' 

405  Johan  Woodcock 

406  Rich .  Wlnuington 

407  Wiiliam  Stondoa 

408  Drew  Barentyne 

409  ^<cb^f<^  Marlowe 

410  Thomas  KnoUes 

41 1  Robert  Chycheley  -  '■ 

412  William  Waidfen 

413  WillJara  Crowrtier 

414  Tliomaji  Fawcorier 

415  Nicholad  Wotton 

416  Henry  Barton 

417  Richatd  Mariowe 

418  William  Sevenoke 

419  Rich.  Whittington 

420  William  Cambrege 

421  Robert  Chichelee 
421  William  Waldern 

423  William  Crownier 

424  Johan  Michel 

425  Jokan  Coventre 

426  William  Rynwell 

427  Johan  Gedney' 

428  'Henry  Barton 

429  Wiltiam  Eufeld 

430  Nicholas  Wottdn 

431  Johan  Wellta 
432-JLohan  Parne3r3 

443  Johan  Brokley 

434  Robert  Otley  < 

435  Henry  Frowyk '  •    »  • 

436  Johai>  Michel  I  . 

437  William  E8tfeld 

438  Stephen  Browa 

439  Robert  Large 

440  Johan  Paddesley 

441  Robert  Clopton    -  ■ 

442  Johan  Atherly 
44jt  Thomas  Chutworth 

444  Henry  Fiowick 

445  SymkenEyer     , 

446  J(^n  Olney 

447  Johafi  Gedfley  - 

448  Stephen'Browu 


SHERIFFS. 
Thomas  Fawconer,  Thomas  Poll    ' 
William  Lowste,  Steph.  Spylman  - 
Hetory  Barton,  Wyllyam  Crowriei* 
Nych.  Wotton,  Godfrey  Brooke 
Henry  Pomfret,  Henry  Hatton 
Thomas  Duke,  Wyllyam  Norton 
Johan  Lawe,  Wyllyam  Chycheley' 
Johan  Penne,  Thomas  Fyke 
Johan  Raynewell,  Wyll.  Cotton 
Hauf  Levehham,  Wyll.  SevynoK  '    ' 
Johan  Sutton,  Johan  Micoll 
Johan  Mychell,  Tho.  Aleyn 
Aleyn  Everard,  Tho.  Cairibrydg:e 
Rob.  Wodtyngdon,  Johan  Coven tr» 
Henry  Rede,  Johan  Gedney 
J.  Bryan,  Rauf.  Barton,  J.  Parnasse  ■ 
Robert  Whytingham,  Johan  Builer    ' 
Johan  Boteler,  Wyllyam  Weston 
Richard  Gosselyn,  Willy  am  Wegtoftf 
William  £stfeldc,  Robert  Tetersale 
Nycholas  James,  Tho.  Wadeforde  . 
Symon  Seman,  John  B3rwater 
Wyllyam  Mylred,  Johan  Brokle  *      • 
Jomtn  Arnold^  Johan  Hyghman 
Henry  Frowick,  Robert  Otiey 
Tho.  Di^ouse,  Ranffe  HoUmf 
Johm  Ruffe,  Raufie  Hokind 
Water  Chertsey,  Robert  Large^^ 
Johan  Addyrlee,  Stephen  Brown 
Johan  Olney,  Johan  Paddy siey . 
Thomas  Chalton^  Johan  Lynge 
Thomas  Bernwell,  Simond  Eyer 
Thomas  Chatworth,  Robert  Cloptoa' 
Thomas  Mors  ted,  Wyll.  Gregory 
Wyll.  Chapman,  Wyll.  Halys 
Hugh  Dyke,  Nicholas  Yoo 
Robert  Mafchall^  Phylyp  Malpas 
Johan  Sutton,  Wyll.  Whetynhale    ■ 
William  Cumbys,  Richard  R^^che 
Thomas  Beaumont,  Rich.  Nordon 
Nych.  Wyfforde,  Johan  Norman 
Stephyn  Forster,  Hugh  Wyche 
Johan  Derby,  Geffrey  Feldyng 
Robert  Home,  Godfrey  B'lioyne 
Wyllyam  Abrahami  Thomas  Scot 

1449  Thomas 
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449  Thomas  Cbalton 

450  Niclas  Wyffordc 

451  WiUiam  Gregory 

452  Gefirey  Feldyng  . 

453  Johan  Norman    . 

454  Stephen  Forster 

455  Wtlltam  Marowe 

456  Thomas  Caning 

457  G^firey  Boleyn 

458  Thomas  Scot 

459  William  Hulyn 

460  Richard  J^e 

461  Hugh  Wvche 

462  Thomas  CooKe  . 

463  Matthew  Philip:    . 

464  Rauf  Jos$^yne  . 

465  AauF  Vemey 

466  Johan  Yong^ 
46g  Thomas  Owigrare 
46a  William  Taylour 

469  Richard  Lee. 

470  Joh^  Stockton 

471  William  Edwajd 

472  William  Hampton 

473  Johan  Tate 

474  HdMrtDrope 

475  Robert  Basset 

476  Rawf  Jo68elyn 

477  Humpliry  Beyforde 

478  Richard  Gardiner 

479  Bartilmevr  James 

480  Johan  Brown 

481  William  Haryot 

482  £dmondShaa 

483  Robert  Billesdon 

484  Thomas  Hylic 

485  Hugh  Bryce 

486  Henry  Colet 
437  William  Horne 

488  Robert  Tate 

489  William  White 

490  John  Matthew 

491  HughCiopton 
4p2  William  Martyn 
493  Rauf.Astry 


WylUCartHbw,  Wyll.  MurMT* 
Wyllyam  Huiyd,  Thou  Canynges 
Johan  Mydylton,  Wyllyam  Deoa 
Math.  Phyiyp,  Cbrystofer  Warton 
Richard  Lea,  Richarde  Alley 
Johan  Walden,  Thomas  Cooke 
Johan  Felde9  Wyllyara  Taylour 
Johan  Yof^e,  Thomas  Oulgrafe . 
Johan  Steward,  Raufe  Yem^y 
Wyllyam  Edward,  Tharoaa  Reynes. 
Raufe  Joselyn»  Richard  Ne^l^am 
Joban  Plummer^  Wyllyaaa  Stockef 
Rych.  Hemynge^  Johan  l.ambardet 
Johan  l/Aoke,  George  helande 
Will.  Hampton ,  Bartylmew  Jemya 
Robert  Basset,  Thomas  Muscfaamp 
John  Tate,  Johan  Stone 
Sir  Henry  Wavyr,  James  Constantjme 
Johan  Brown,  H.  Bryoe,  J.  Stockton 
HnmSry  Heyforde,  Thomas  Sulbfoka 
Wyll.  Haryot,  Symond  de  SiAyth 
Robert  Drope>  Richard  Qardyner 
Johan  CroVbyy  Joban  Warde 
Johan  Alley n,  Johan  Shelley   . 
Johan  Browne,  Thomas  Bledlow 
Johan  Stoker,  R'obert  Byllysdon  : 
Edniond  Skaa,  Thomas  Hylle 
Hugh  Bryoe,   Robert  ColwyCh' 
Richard  Ratwsoo,  Wyllyam  Horne 
Johan  Stocker,  Henry  Colel 
Robert  Hardy nge,  Robert  Byfelde 
Thomas  Ham,  Jojkan  Warda 
William  Danyell,  William  Bakon 
R.Tate,  Wyll.  Wyking,  R.Chawry 
Wyllyam  Whyte,  Johan  Matthewe 
Thomas  Norlond,  Wyll.  Martyn 
Richard  Cfaestir,  Thomas  Bretayn 
Robert  Tate,  Johan  Tate 
Hugh  Cloprton,  Joban  Percyvall 
Johm  Fenkyll,  Johan  Rfemyngtoii     • 
Wyllyanvlsaak,  Rauf  Tilny 
Wyllyam  Capell,  Joban  Biooka 
H.  Coote,R.Revell,  Hugh Pbmbeftoa 
Thomas  Wood,  WyUyam  Browne 
William  Pnrcbasn,  WylL  Walbek 

1494  Richard 
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1494  Richard  Cbawry       Robert  Fabyui,  Jokart  Wyngar 

1495  Henry  Colet  Nycbolas  Alwyn,  Joban  Warner 

1496  Joban  Tate  Thomas  Kneswortb,  Henry  Somyr 
14(^7  WHtiam  Purchase     Joban  Shaa^  Ricbarde  Haddon 

1499  Joban  Percival  Bartbcyfomew  Reed,  Tbo.  Wyndo^v^ 
)499  Nichoba  Alw3m        Thomas  Bradbery,  Stev^en  Jenyns  ' 

1500  Johan  Reymington    Jamys  Wilfotde,  Rychard  Brood 

1501  Sir  John  Shaa  Johan  Hawys,  William  Stedc 

1502  Bartholomew  Reed    Sir  Laurence  Aylemer,  Hes.  He4d 

1503  Sir  William  Capell    Henry  Keble,  Nicholas  Nynes 

1504  Johan  Wyngar  Chryst.  Hawys,  R.  Wattes,  T.  GriMgieii 

1505  Thomas  Knesworth  Roger  Acyhlly,  Wyllyam  ftrown 

1506  Sir  Richard  Haddon  Richard  Shore^  Roger  Grove 

»507  WiUia«  Brow.         {  ^fc^^ f  ;;.,J^^'*-' 

1508  Stephen  Jenyns  William  Butler,  Johan  Kirkby 

1509  Tliomas  Bradbury     Thomas  Exmew,  Rychard  Smytb- 

1510  Henry  Keble  Georg:e  Moikmc,   John  Doge t 

1511  Roger  Aichiley     .     John  Milbome,  John  Rest 

1512  Sir  Will.  Copinger    Nicholas  Skeltoo>  Tho.  Mirfine 
15i3  W.  brown  &  J.  Tate  Robert  Aldames,  Robert  Fenfoth<T 

1514  George  Monoux        John  Dawes,  John  Bridges 

1515  -Sir  William  Butler    James  Yarford,  John  Monday 

1516  John  Rest  Henry  Warley,  R.  Grey.  Will.  Batlejr 

1517  Sir  Thomas  Exm«w  Thomas  Seim^er,  John  Thurston 

1518  Thomas  Mirfia  Thomaa  Baldrie,  Ralph  Simondes  * 

1519  Sir  James  Yarford  Johik  Allen^  James  Spencer 

1520  Sir  John  Bruge  John  Wilkinson,   Nicholas  Patrick 

1521  Sir  John  Milborne  Sir  John  Skevington,  John  Kyme 

1522  Sir  John  Munday  John  Breton,  Thomas  Pargetor 

1523  Sir  Thomas  Baldry  John  Rudstone^  John  Champneis 

1524  Sir  William  Bailey  Michaell  English,  Nich.  Jenlttes 

1525  Sir  John  Allen  Ralph  Dodmer,  William  Roch 
l§26  Sir  Thomas  Seamer  John  Caunton,  Christopher  Askew 

1527  Sir  James  Spencer     Stephen  Peacocfc,  Nich.  Lambert 

1528  Sir  John  Rudstone    John  Hardy,  William  Hoiks 

1529  Ralph  Dodmer  Ralph  Warren,  John  Long 

1530  Sir  Thomas  Pargitor  Michael  Dormer,  Walter  Champion 

1531  Sir  Nich.  Lambard    William  Daunl«ey,  Richard  Champiott 

1532  Sir  StepheA  Peacoke  Richard  Gresham,  Edward  A Itham 
»*oo  c  ni. '\      /LI  f  Rich.  Reynolds,  Nicholas  Pinchon,> 
t533  Sir Chnstop. Askew     {     John  Win,  John  Priest  "       } 

1534  Sir  John  Champneis  William  Forman,  Sir  Tho.  Kitson 

1535  Sir  John  Allen  Nicholas  Levisoh,  Will.  Denham 
153Q  Sir  Ralph  WarM       Hutnfrey  Miuunoth^  John  Cootes 

U37  Sir 
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1537  Sir  Richard  Gresham  Robert  Paget,  William  fioyei* 

1538  William  Forman       Sir  John  Gresham^  Thomas  LeW6tl 

1539  Sir  William  Rolles   William  Welk^on,  Nich.  Gibson 

1540  Sir  William  Roch     John  Feiry,   Thoitias  Huntlow 
1641  Sir  Michael  Dormer  Sir  William  Laxton,  Martin  Bonres 
1542  JobiiCootes  Rowland  Hill>  Henry  Suckley 

^^^^   {  Sir  RW^ea}  "®°'*>'  Habberthorne,  Hen.  Amcotea 

1544  Sir  William  Laxton    John  Tolens,  Ridiard  Dobbes 

1545  Sir  Martin  Bowes      John  Wilford,  Andrew  Jude 
1546. Sir  H.  Hubarthome  George  Barnes,  Ralph  Alley 

1547  Sir  John  Gresham  Richard  Jarveis,  Thomas  Curties 

1548  Sir  Henry  Amcotes  Thomas  White,  Robert  Charsey 

1549  Rowland  Hill  William  Locke,  Sir  John  Ailife 

1550  Sir  Andrew  Jude  Richard  Turke,  John  Yorke 

1551  Sir  Richard  Dobbes  Augustine  Hind,  John  Lyoti 

1552  Sir  George  Barnes  John  Lamberd,  John  Cowper         ^ 

1553  Sir  Thomas  White  William  Gerard,  John  Maynard 

1554  /SirJohn  Lyon  Thomas  Ofley,  William  Huet 

1555  Sir  William  Gerard  David  Woodrofe,  William  Chester 
1566  Sir  Thomas  Oflley  Thomas  Leigb»  John  Machil 

1557  Sir  Thomas  Curties   William  Harper,  John  White 

1558  Sir  Thomas  Leigh    Richard  Malorie,  James  Aitham 
J  559  Sir  William  Huet      John  Halse,  Richard  Champion 

1560  Sir  William  Chester  Thomas  Lod»9,  Roger  Martin 

1561  Sir  William  Harper  Christopher  Drapery  Thomas  Row 

1562  Sir  Thomas  Lodge    Aleaxnder  Avenon,  Hump.  BaskerviUe 

1 563  Sir  Joha  White        WilK .  Alin,  Richard  Chamberlaine 

1564  Sir  Richard  Malorie  Edward  Bankes,  Rowland  Hey  ward 

1565  Sir  Rich.  Champion  Edward  Jakeman>  Leonel  Ducket 

1 566  Sir  Christo.  Draper    John  Rivers^  James  Hawes 

156/  Sir  Roger  Martin  Rich.  Lambert^  Ambrofe  Nicholas 

1568  Sir  Thomas  Rowe  Thomas  Ramsey,  William  Bond 

1569  Alexander  Avenon  John  Oleph^  Rob.  Harding,  J.  Bacon 

1570  Sir  Rowl.  Hey  ward  Henry  Bechsr,  William  Dane 

1571  Sir  William  Allen  Francis  Bernam,  William  Box 

1572  Sir  Leonel  Ducket  Henry  Miles,  John  Branch 

1573  Sir  John  Rivers  Richard  Pipe,  Nicholas  Woodrofe 

1574  James  Hawes  James  Harvie,  Thomas  PuUison 

1575  Ambrose  Nicholas  Thomas  Blancke,   Anthony  Gamage 
I676  Sir  John  Langley  Edward  Osborne,  Wolstane  Dixie 

.1577  Sir  Thomas  Ramsey  William  Kimpton,  George  Barne 
15/8  Richard  Pipe  Nich.  Backhouse,  Francis  Bowyer 

1579  Sir  Nich.  Woodrofe  George  Bond,  Thomas  Starkie 

1580  Sir  John  Branch        Martin  Ca^thorp,  John  Hart 
1561  Sir  James  Harvie      Ralph  Woodcock,  John  Alate 

1582  SixThoma» 
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ISSt  Sir  Thos.  Blancke    Richard  Martin,  William  Webb* 
1583  Edward  Olsborne       Wiliian^  Rowe,  John  Havden  , 

J  584  Sir  Edwd.  Pullison  William  Masham,  John  Spencer 
1585  Sir  Wolstan©  Dixie  Stephca  Shiny,  Henry  Biliingsley 
1585  Sir  George  Bar ne    Aqthony  Radcliftb,  Henry  Paroell 
1587  Sir  GeoFfte  Bond      Robert  House,  William  Elkin 
,  1588  Martia  CalUiorp      Thomas  Skinner,  John  Ketche^r 
158g  Sir  John  Hart  Hugh  Ofley,  Rich.  SaiteiistaH 

1590  John  Allot  Richard  Gurney,  Stephen  Sonao 

1591  Sir  Wro,  Web         Nicholas  Mosley,  Robert  Broka 

1592  Sir  Wm.  Rowc        William  Rider,  Bennet  Barnhanl 

'^^  {  Sk  R .  uStin  }  J"'"'  G««^<»'  ««'«>'*  Taylor 
^  594  Sir  John  Spencer  Paul  Banning,  Peter  Han  ton 
J  595  Sir  Stephen  Slany     Robert  Lee>  Thomas  Bennet 

^^^  { LamSy  }  ^^'''^'''  ^'''''  ^'"''"'''^  ^""^'"^^^ 

1597  Sir  RicLSaltens^all  John  Wattes,  Richard  Godarc^ 
1598;  Sir  Stephen  Some    Henry  Rowe,  John  More  . 
^599  Sir  Nich«  Mosley     Edward  Holmeden^  Robert  Hamp$bii 
I6OO  Sir  Wm.  Ryder       Humphrey  Weld,  Roger  Cl^ri^e 
I60L  Sir  John  Gerard        Robert  Cambell,  Thomas  Sipith 
160^  Rpbert  Lee  Henry  Anderson,  William  Glover 

1603  Sir  Tbomaa  Bennet  James  Pemberton,  John  Swinnertoii 

1604  Sir  Thomas  Low      Sir  W.  Rumney,  Sir  T.  Middleton 
1005  Sir  Hen.  Hollyday  Sir  Thp.  Hayes,  Sir  Roger  Jonei 
}6oQ  Sir  John  Wats         Clement  Scudamor,  Sir  John  JolM 

1607  Sir  Henry  Rowe       William  Walthall,  John  Lemon 

1608  Sir  Hurpph.  Weld   Geffrey  El we^i,  Nicholas  Style 

1609  Sir  Tho.  Cambell     George  Bolles,  Richard  Farrington 

1610  Sir  Woi.  Craven      Sebastian  Harvey,  William  Coqfcaine^ 

161 1  Sir  James  Pemberton  Richard  Pyat,  ]?rancis  Jones 

1612  Si^John  Swinnerton  Edward  Barkham,  George  Smithef 
I6i^  Sir  Tho.  Middleton  Edward  Rotherham,  Alexand.  Prescot 
1614  Sir  John  Hayes        Thomas  Bennet,  Henry  Jaye    - 
1.^15  Sir  John  Jolles         Ptster  Proby,  Martin  Lumley 

16i6  Sir  John  Lemsin  Wijliam  Goare,  J^ohn  Goaro 

.1617  George  Bolles  Allen  Cptton,  Cuthh^rt  Hacket 
lOlS  SirSebagtianHarvey  William  Holyday,  Robeit  Johnson 

1619  Sir  Wm.  Cockaia  Richard  H.earn^,  Hugh  Hamersley 

1620  Sir  Francis  Jones  Richard  Deane,  James  Cambell 

1621  SirEdw.  Barkham  Edward  Allen,  Robert' Ducie 
r622  Sir  Peter  Prr»by  George  Whitmore,  Nich.  Rain  tod 

1623  Sir  Martin  Lumley  .lohn  Hodges,  HumfreyHanford 

1624  Sir  John  Goitre        Ralph  Freeman,  Thomas  Moulsoq 
'^25  Sir  Allen  Cotton      Rowland  Heilin;  Robert  Packhurst 

vcuiii*  Aaa  1626  Sit 
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1626  SirCulhhert  Aket    ('^^^^  T^'^nU-^.'  u"'^?^^^*''  ■^''^* 

L     Poole,  Christopher  Cletherowe 

1627  SirHu.Hammersley  Edward  Bromfield,  Richard  Fenne 

1628  Sir  Richard  Deane    Maurice  Abbot,  Henry  Garway 

1629  Sir  James  CambcU  Rowland  Backhouse,  Will.  Acton 

1630  Sir  Robert  Ducy       Humphrey  Smith,  Edmund  Wright 

1631  Sir  Geo.  Whitmore  Arthur  Abdy,  Robert  Cambell 

1632  Sip  Nich.  Raynton  Samuel  Cranmer,  Henry  Prat  • 

1633  Ralph  Freeman        Hugh  Perry,  Henry  Andrews 

1634  Sjr  Thos.  Mouson    Gilbert  Harrison,  Richard  Gumcy 

1635  Sir  Rob.  Packhurst   John  Highlord,  John  Cordall 

1636  Sir  Christ  .Cletberoe  Thomas  Soame,  John  Gayer 

1637  SirEdw.  Bromfield  William  Abell,  Jacob  Gerrard 

1638  Sir  Richard  Fetin     Thomas  Atkyn,  Edward  Rudge 
'639  Sir  Maurice  Abbot  Isaac  Pennington,  John  Woollaston 
1640  Sir  Henry  Garway  Thomas  Adams,  John  Warner   _ 
1^1  Sir  William  Acton  John  Tows^,  Abrah.  Reynardsoa 

1642  Sir  Richard  Gurney  George  Garret,  George  Clarke 

1643  Sir IsaacPennington  John  Langham,  Thomas  Andrews 

1644  Sir  JohnWoolIaston(  John  Fowke,  James  Bunce 

1645  Sir  Thomas  Atkins  William  Gibbs,  Richard  Chambers 

1646  Sir  Thomas  Adams  John  Kendrick,  Thomas  Foote 

1647  Sit  John  Gayre       ThomasOullum,  Simond  Edmonds 

1648  Sir  John  Warner     Samuel  Avery,  John  Bide 

1649  Sir  Ab.  ReynardsonThomas  Vyner,  Richard  Browne 

1650  Thomas  Toote        Chr.  Pach,  Rowld.  Wilson,  J.  Dethipk 
J 651  Thomas  Andrews     Robert  Tichborne,  Richard  Chiverton 

1652  John  Kendricjc        John  Ireton,  Andrew  Ryccard 

1653  John  Fowkes  Stephen  Eastwick,  Will.  Underwood 

1654  Thomas  Vyner        James  Philips,  Walter  Big 

1655  Christopher  Pack.     Edmund  Sleigh,  Thomas  Alleyn ' 

1656  John  Dethick  William  Thomson,  John  Frederick  . 
1^57  Robert  Tichborne   Tempest  Miiner,  Nathaniel  Temse 
1658  Richard  Chiverton  J.  Robinson,T.  Chandler,  R.  King 
3659  John  Ireton  Anthony  Bateman,  John  Lawrence  . 
1660  Sir  Thorpas  Alleyn  Francis  Warner,  William  Love,  Esq. 
l^^l  Sir  Rich.  Brtwn      Sir  W.  Boulton,  Sir  William  Peake 

1662  Sir  John  Frederick    Francis  Minell,  Samuel  Starling,  Esqrs^ 

1663  Sir  John  Robinson  Sir  Tho.  Budworth,  Sir  W.Turner 
1^4  Sir  Anth.  Bateman*  Sir  Richard  Ford,  Sir  Richard  Reeves 

1665  Sir  John  Lawrence  Sir  Geo.  Waterman,  Sir  Charles  Doc 

1666  SirTho.Bludworth  Sir  Rt>6.  Hanson,  Sir  Will.  Hooker 

1667  Sir  WUl.  BouHon    Sir  Robert  Viner,  Sir  Joseph  Sheldori 

1668  Sir  William  Peake  Sir  Dennis  Gauden,  Sir  Thomas  Davis 
1<?^  Sir  Wm.Tumer  John  Forth,  E^.  iSir  Frincis  Chaplin 
1670  Sir  Samuel  Starling  Sir  J.  Smith,  Sir  James  Edwards  . 

1671  Sir 
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1^71  Sur  Richard  Ford     Samuel  Ford,  Patteoce  Ward,  Esqn. 

1672  Sir  Geo,  Waterman  SirJ.Dawes,SirR.CUyton«SirJ.Mpors 

1673  S^r  Robert  Hanson  Sir  Will.  Prichard,  Sir  James  Smith 
1^74  Sir  Wm.  Hooker     Sir  Henry  Tulse,  Sir  Robert  Geffeiy 

1675  Sir  Robert  Viner     Sir  Nath.  Heme,  Sir  J.  LethieulHer 

1676  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon  Sir  Thomas  Gould,  Sir  John  Shorter 

1677  Sir  Thos.  Davis        Sir  John  Peake,  Sir  Thom^  Stampe 
'1678  Sir  Fran.  Chaplin      Sir  Tho.  Raustem,  Sir  John  BecUbrd 

16^9  Sir  James  Edwards  Richard  How,  John  Chapman,  llsqn. 
]6S0  Sir  Robert  Clayton  Sir  Jonath.  Raymond,  Sir  Sim.  Lewis 

1681  Sir  Patience  Ward  Slingsby  Bethel  I,  Hen.  Cornish,  Esqn. 

1682  Sir  John  Moore       Tho.  Pilkin^ton,  Sam.  Shute,  Esqrs. 

1683  Sir  Wm.  Prichard    Sir  Dudley  North,  Sir  Peter  Rich 

1684  Sir  Henry  Tulse       Peter  Daniel,  Sam.  Da8hwood,^«£sqn. 

1685  Sir  James  Smith       Sir  Will.  Gustlyn,  Sir  Bcnj.  Vandeput 

1686  Sir  Robert  GeiFery ,  Sir  Benj.  Thorowgood,  Sir  T.  Kensey 
.1687  Sir  John  Peake         Sir  Tho.  Rawlinson,  Sir  Tho.  Fowles 

ififtft    r*^^"^  John  Shorter  Sir  Basil  Firebrace,  Sir  John  Parsons 
I  Sir  John  Eyles    — no  Freeman  of  London* 

^^89      SirT.Pilkmgton  J  ^^^  Humphry  Edwin,  Sir  John  Fleet 
1690  Sir  Tho.  Pilkington  Sir  Christ.  Lethieullier,  Sir  J.  Houblon 
.  1691  Sir  Tho.  Pilkington  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  Francb  Child 
1692  Sir  Thos.  Stampe    Sir  W.  Ashhurst,  Sir  Richard  Levett 
1^3  Sir  John  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Lane,  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  * 

.1694  Sir  Wm.  Ashhurst  Sir  Tho  Abney,  Sir  William  Hedges 
1695  Sir  Thomas  Lane  Sir  John  Sweetapple,  Sir  Will.  Cole 
l^Q  Sir  J>>hn  Houblon    Sir  Ed.  Wills,  Sir  Owen  Buckingham 

1697  Si£  Edward  Clarke  Sir  John  WoolFe,  Sir  ^muel  Blewitt 

1698  Sir  Humph.  Edwin  Sir  Barth.Gracedieu,  Sir  James  CoUett 
J  ^9  Sir  Francis  Child     Sir  William  Gore,  Sir  Joseph  Smart 
1700  Sir  Rich.  Levett      Sir  Cha.  Duncombe,  Sir  JefF.  JefFeries 
5701  Sir  Thomas  Abney  Sir  Rob.  Beachcrof^,  Sir  Hen.  Fumese 
T7no  o-   w      n  f  Sir  Will.  Withers,  Sir  Peter  Floyer 
3702  Sir  Wm.  Gore          |     Sir  James  BateiJian 

1703  Sir  Sam.  Dashwood  Sir  R.  Beddingfeld,  Sir  Sam.  Garrard 
^704  Sir  John  Parsons      Sir  Gilb.  Heathcote,  Sir  Jos.  Woolte 
1705  SirO.  Buckingham  Sir  J.  Buckwprtb,  Sir  W.-Humphreyd 
.3706  Sir  Tho.  Rawlinson  Sir  Charles  Thorold,  Sir  Sam.  Stanier 
^707  SirR.  Beddingfeld  Sir  Will.  Benson,  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley 
.1708  Sir  Wm.  Withers    Sir  Benjamin  Green,  Sir  Charles  Peers 

1709  Sir  Cha.  Duncombe  Sir  Charles  Hobson,  Sir  Richard  Guy 

1710  Sir  Sartiuel  Garrard  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Sir  Thomas  Dunk 
J711  Sir  Gil.  Heathcote  Sir  George  Thorold ^  Sir  Francis  Eylct 
J712  Sir  Rob.  Beachcroft  Sir  John  Cass,  Sir  William  Stewart 
^713  Sir  Richard  Hoare  Sir  William  Lewen,  Wis  Sam.  Clarke 

1714  Sir 
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71*4  S?r  Safntiel  Sfainier  Sir  Frdncis  FOi^es,  Sir  Joshua  SbajrfKr 

715  Sir  W..  HwBpfareys  Sir  Rob.  Breedoti,  Sir  Rando^lpli  Kjiipe 

716  Sir  Cniaries  V^n  Sir  Jolin  Wai^,  Sir  Jolin  Tryer 

71 7  Sir  James  Batefn An  Sir  G^rara  Conyers,  SiV  ChaHes  Gcwke 

718  Sir  ^Y^Hli&m  Leiren  Sir  Peter  Delme,  Sir  Harcourt  MasKfer 
J719  Sir  Joiin  Ward  "Sir  John  Boll,  Sir  Tliomas  Ambrose 

7«0  Sir  G.  Tborold  Sir  John  Eyles,  Sir  Jobn  T^sh 

i72l   Sk  John  Fryer  Sir  George  Caswall/Sir  Willi  Bille»^ 

722  Sir  Will.  Stfewart  .  Sir  George  Merttins,  Sif  Ed.  B^^h^r 

723  Sir  Gerard  Conyere,  Humphry  Parsons,  Esq  Sir  Fr.  Child 

?24  Sir  feter  Delme         |  ^^'f:  ""/J'lV  ^"  ^"^^  ^^^' 

i     Sir  Edward  Bellamy 

725  Sir  George  Merttins  Sir  Robert  fiaylis,  Sir  Joseph  Eyle« 

i726  Sir  Fran.  Forbes        |  ^  ■  J'*^'*  «•  Tu  ^iL^^^^""'"^ 

I      Murden,  Sir  John  Thompson 

727  Sir  John  £yk»,  Bart.Sir  John  Lock,  Sfr  William  Ogbourri 

•728  Sir  Edward  Beecher  Sir  John  Grosvenor,  Sir  Tho.  Lombe 

729  Sir  R^ert  Baylfe       Sir  Richard  Brocas,  Rich,  Levett,Esq. 

1 730  Sir  Richard  ^focas    J^hii  Barber,  Esq.  Sir, John  Williains^ 

731  'Hump*  l^arsons.  Esq  j  John  Fuller  Esq.  Sir  Isaac Shjard 

732  Sir  Francis  Child        Skmuel  Russel,  Thomas  P.ndar,  Esqrs, 

733  John  Barber,  Esq ;      Robert  Alsdp,  Esq.  Sir  Henry  Hanfcey 

734  Sir  William  Billers     K.  Wcstley,  Daniel  Lambert,  Esqrs. 

735  Sir"Edvvard  IBeilamy  Mioajah  Perry,  Esq.  Sir  John  Salter 

736  Sir  J^n  Williams     Sir  Johft  Barnard,  Sir  Rob.  GodfChall 

737  Sir  John  Thompson   Sir  Will.  Rous,  Benj.Rawling,  Esq. 

;38  Sir  John  Wari        f  tr^ft^firTS?''-^"^-'*'- } 

7^9  Micajah  Berry,  Esq; Jawes Brooke, W.W^tbrocke,Ksqrs. 
740  Sir  Jobn  Salter  'Geo.  Heatbcote,K6q,Sir  J.  Lequesne 

7*^{b:  ^iZi^^uE^  ;   {HeoryMarshalI.Rich.Hp^.Esqr.. 

?^2{f  «eatS.Es"q  ;  {Rob.-Willimot,  Wni.Sn»ith.Esqrs. 

743  Rob.  WiHimot,  Esq  ;  Will.  Behn,  Charles  Eggleton,  Esqrs. 

744  Bir  Robert  Westley,  Sir  Robert  L^dbroke,  Sir  Wil.  Calvett 

745  Sir  Henry  Marshal,    Walt.  Bernard,  E^kj  .  Sk  Sam.  Pentia At 

746  Sir  Richard  Hoare,     J*  Blaftobford,  Fra.  Cokayne,  Esqrs.* 

747  William  Benn,  Esq  ;  Tho.  Wint6rt)ottom,  R.  Alsbp,  EsqrS. 
1748  Sir  Rdbert  Ladbroke'  Sir  Crisp  Gasooyne,  Ed.  Davies  Ksqr*. 
'749  Sif  William  C&lvert  Bdw.  Iromide,  Tho.  JRawlinson  Esqrs. 


r 


W.  Whitaker,  S.  T .  Janssen,  Esqrs. 


Vn  r^*'^-  Pennant, 
'"':'{  J.  Blachford  Esq. 
751  Fran.  Cokaytie,  Esq.  Will.*  Alexander,  Robert  Scott,  Esqfs 

^^^^{Rob.  Afcdp,  EsqlT.       l^'  ^^^^^^>  ^^'  Dickinson,  Esqrs,^ 

'  /  *  1753  Sir 


•    \ 
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37*5)^^1^  <>i¥  3tti»eoyne,  ^rOiaf^led  As^yStr  RicliaTd  Gl|pn 

a7M  [f^^iSra;!.  ]  ^^  ^^  ^^*^'  Sir  Mat,fiWki.ton: 

^755  f  ^*f  ;  '^'  '^''"**^'*' }  ^^^'^"°'-  FIudyer,Sir  J^^torrjaup 
J756  SUngsby  6^hc}i>EM|.  WMJ,  fi^clftHrdv  Ii»%  Whttbtaad'Jgiqt^* 
1757  Mar. 'Dickinson,  fisq.  Wifl-  Bridgeny  W,  Stej>bei^oft,  Esqr^* 
i75Q  Sir  Chatl«s  A«gtll,     'Oeferge  Nelsoft,  Fr.  Gosling,  fesqrs/ 

AI0H.  MajPtet,  J.  Oato4«d^,  E^H.' 
Gfeo,  EMfiiifHUin^- Ffttil  Va441afi<  Efiqrt 
Sir  Ratert  Kfie,  Sir  WilUhtW'HaTt 
8ir.  Nathan  Nadi,  IKtJ.  Cirt^^ricrbt 


1759  Sir  R.G!yn 

1760  Sir  t'bomAs  Chitty, 

1761  Sir  Matt.  Blakiston 
^762  Sir  S.  Fkidyer, 


1763  WUh  Bkfcfofd^  Esq.  Sit  Tfee.  ChaHeftot,  Sir  Waity  BMikfs 


tton^^hd*.  Htfrlfey>  Ricbteii  Bl4iot, 
Satnuel  Turjidr,  Esqfs. 


t.  \ 


lj66  George  Nelson,  Esq. 
1767  Sir  Robert  Kite, 


1764  Will,  feri^eB,  Esq. 

^765  Sir  W.  Stephenson,    Sir  Thos.  Harris,  Brass  Crosby  Esq. 

isrBCKxcy  ivennct.  Den*  A_«fii»riw«w«, 
Barlow  Trecothick,  Esq. 
Sir  Robert  Darline:^^  Sir  James  Esdaile 
1768  Rt.  Bon.  T.  Harley  Richard  Peers,  William  Nash,  Esqrs. 
}76g  Samuel  Turner,Esq.  Sir  T.  Hallifex,  J.  Shakespear,  Esq. 

'770  [^  T^SwckS.  J  Ja«estownsend.JS.wbridge,Esqr,. 

1771  Bra8$  Croeby,  £q.       WiUkm  Batejr,  Jo8ej>hMartin,  Esqrs. 

1772  William  Nash  Esq.    John  Wilkes,  Frederick  Bull,  Esqrs. 
177^  J.  Townsend  Esq.      Rich.  Oliver,  Esq.  Sir  WatkiaLewei 

1774  Fred.  BulJ,  Esq.  Steph.  Sayre,  Will.  Lee,  Esqrs. 

1775  John  Wilkes,  Esq.       William  Plomer,  John  Hart,  fisqrs. 

1776  John  Sawbridge,  Esq.  G.  Hayley^  N.  Ncwnham,  Esqrs. 

1777  SirT.  Hallifax,  Knt.Sam.  Plumbe,  Nath.  Thomas,  Esqrs. 
J778  Sir  J.  Esdaile,  Knt.    Rob.  Peckham,Riobard  dark,  Esqrs. 

1779  Samuel  Plumbe  Esq..  John  Burhell,  Henry  Kitchen  Esqrs, 

1780  Brackley  Kcnnet  Esq.  Tho.  Wrisjht,  Evan  Pugh,  Esqrs. 
i781  Sir  W.  Lewes  Knt.    Tho.  Sainsburj,  Will.  Cricbton,Esqis. 

1782  Sir  W.  Plomer  Knt.  Will.  GilL  Will.  Nicholson. iTsqrs. 

1783  Nat.  Newnham  Esq.  Sir  R.  Taylor,  Knt.  Benj.  CoJe,  Esq* 

1785  Richard  Clark  Esq.    J.  Hopkins,  J.  Bates,  J.  Boydell Esqrs. 
1766  Thomas  Wright  Esq.  Sir  J.  Sanderson,  Kiit.  B.  WnttoaEsq. 
J 787  Tho.  Sainsbury  Esq/  Paul  Le.  Mesurier,  C.  HigginsEsqrij. 
1788  John  Burnell  Esq.     James  Fenn,  Matt.  Bloxham,  E«qrs. 
J7S9  William  Gin,*Esq.  .  MV,  Curtis,E*q.  Sir  B.  H«mmet,  Knt. 

1790  William  Pickett  Esq.  Will.  Newman,,Thos.  Baker,  Esqrs. 

1791  John  Boydell  Esq.      G.  M.  Macauley,R.  Carr  Glyn,  E^cyrs. 
3792  John  Hopkins,  Esq.  J.W.Aiders©nHarvey,C,CombeE35js. 

"i        "'.''■■'  17^3  sir 


r     « 
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1793  Sir  J.  Sanderson. Knt  Alex.  Brander,Benj.  T^bbs,  Esqn 

1794  P.  Le  Mesurier  Esq.  Peter  Perchard,  C.  Haoierton  Esqrs, 

1795  Thomas  Skinner  Esq.  Sir  J.  Earner  Knt  T.  BumettEsq. 

1796  Sir  Will.  Curtis  Bt.    Rich.  Glode>  John  Leptrap,  Esqrs. 

1797  Sir  B.  Wat8on3art    Sir  S.  Langston,  Sir  W.  Staines  Knts. 

1798  SirJ.W.Ander8oa,BCr  Sir  W.  Herne  Kot.  R.  Williams  Esq» 


I 


1800  H.Chris.  Combe £^.  W.  Flower  John  Blackall  E^i 
'  1801  Sir  W,  Staines,  Knt.  John  Perrinjf,  Tho.  Cadell,  Esqrs. 
1802  Sir  J.  Earner,  Knt.      Sir  W.  Rawlins,.  Knt.  W.  A.  Cox  Es. 

Sir  R.  Wekh^  Sir  J.  Alexander  Knt. 

J.  Shaw  Esq.  Sir  W.  Leighton^  Knt. 

Geo.  Scholey,  W.  Doraville  Esqrs.    . 

John  Ansley,  Thomas  Smith  ,  Esqrs. 


1^03  Sir  C.  Price,  Bart. 
1804  John  Perring  Esq> 
1805.  Peter  Perchard  Esq. 
I8O6  James  Shaw  Esq. 


LIST  OF  THE 

RECORDERS  OF  LONDON, 

As  far  back  as  could  be  obtained  firom  ancient  Records. 


1298  John  de  Norton. 
1304  John  deWangrave 
1321  JeflFrey  de  Hertpoll. 
1321  Robert  de  Swalchyne« 
1329  Gregory  de  Norton. 
1339  Roger  de  Depham. 
1363  Thomas  Lodelow. 
1365  William  de  Halden. 
•  1 377  .Wil  Ham  Chey ne. 
1389  John  Tremaync,  common-serjeant. 
1392  William  Makenade. 
1394  J(  hffCokam 
1398  Matthew  de  Suthworth. 
1403  Thomas  Thomburgh. 
1405  John  Preston. 

'1415  John  Barton,  senior,  afterwards  made  a  Serjeant. 
1422  John  Fray,  made  lord  chief  baron  in  1436. 
1426  John  Simonds.  - 

1435  Alexander  Anne. 
1440  Thomas  Cockayn. 
1440  William  (alias  John)  Bowis. 

1442  Robert 
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1442  Robert  Danvers^  Qommon-serjeant. 

145 1  Thomas  Billing,  who  was  a^erwards  made  the  king's  ier« 

jeant,  and  at  length  chief  justice. 
'1455  Thomas  UVswyck^  common-serjeant^  afterwards  made  chief 

baron. 
1471  Humphry  Starkey,  made  chief  baron  in- 1484. 
1483  Thomas  Fitz- William,  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com«' 

mons  iir  1483.    . 

The  Recorders  from  this  period  follow  in  regular  order* 

1508  Sir  Robert  Sheffield,  Knt. 

J  508  John  Chalyner. 

15 1 1  Richard  Brook,  made  a  justice  of  Common-pleas  in  152K  In 

1526^  made  chief  baron. 
1530  WiUiam  Shelley.     In  1522,  made   a  Serjeant.     In  1527» 

made  a  justice  of  the  Common-pleas. 
1527  John  Baker,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  sheriffs  courts. 
1536  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  serjeant  at  kw ;  afterwards  made  king^s 

Serjeant;  and  in  1546,  made  chief  baron. 
1546  Robert  Brook,  common-serjeant.    In  1554,  made  justice  of 

the'  Commen-pleas. 
1553  Ranulph  Chomley,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  sheriffs  courts 

who  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common-pleas. 
1563  Richard  Onslow.     In  1556,  made  queen's  solicitor. 
1566  Thomas  Bromley.     In  1569,  made  queen's  solicitor. 
I569  Thomas  Wilbrahara,  one  of  the  common  pleaders. 
1571  William  Fleetwood.     In  1580,  made  a  serjeant.     In  1592, 

made  queen's  serjeant. 

1591  Edward  Coke.  In  1606,  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common- 

pleas.     In  1 6j  3 ,  made  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench . 

1592  Edward  Drew,  serjeant  at  law.    In  1596,  made  a  queen's 

serjeant. 

1594  Thomas  Flemynge^  who  was  degraded  in  1595. 

1595  John  Crooke. 

1636  Henry  Montagu.  In  1 61 0,  made  king's  serjeant.  In  I616, 
made  chief  justice  of  the  King's-bench, 

1616  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  sheriffs  courts. 
In  the  same  year  made  king's  solicitor. 

1616  Anthony  Benn. 

16 J 8  Richard  Martin. 

l6l8  Sir  Robert  Heath.     In  162O,  made  king's  solicitor. 

1620  Robert  Shute. 

1620  Heneage  Finch ^    In  1623,  madeaserjes^nt. 

1631  Edward  Littleton.     In  1634,  made  king's  solicitor. 

1634  Robert  Mason.  ^ 

1635  Henry  Calthrop,  queen's  solicitor ;  afterwards  made  attorney 

of  the  court  of  wards^  v 

1635  Thomas 
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1635  Thomas  Gardiner. 

t^3  Peter  Phea8aat>  seijeantftt  1aw< 

1643  JohnGlyn,  made  king's  serJMnt  ia  1660» 

1649  WilKaiD  Sleele.     ia  165&,  made  lord  chief  Jiaroii. 

1655  'Littlcburn  Long. 

1 6S8  John  Gieen,  one  of  the  jui^eii.  oi  the  sberifi^  coar t . 

1^5^  William  Wylde.  In  1661,  m^de  a  Serjeant,  aad  1(ii)g'a80r« 
jcant.  In  1668,  made  a  justice  of  tiks  ComitQiirpleas,  In 
1672,  made  a  justice  of  t^e  Kii\g's-b^];iptL« 

1668  John  Howell. 

1676  Sir  William  Dolben.  In  l677>  roade  king's  Serjeant.  Ia 
1678,  madejusticeof  the  King's-beach. 

I68O  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  common-seijeant.  In  1683,  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King*8-bench,  and  aftetwards  lord 
chancellor. 

I68O  Sir  George  Treby.  In  I692,  made  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon-pleas. 

1683  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  by  commission-  In  l685,  made  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

1685  Sir  John  Holt,  by  commission. 

1687  Sir  Jojm  Tate,  serieant  at  law,  by  commission. 

1687  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  by  commission,  Oct.  6.  Sir  Qeo^ 
Treby  reinstated, 

1692  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell,  Serjeant  at  law,  in  the  room  of  Treby, 
who  had  been  restored  upon  King  James's  re-granting  the 
city's  liberties,  and  was  now  made  justice  of  the  Common- 
pleas.     In  17O8,  made  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

17O8  Sir  Peter  King.  In  17 14,  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common- 
pleas  5  afterwards  lord  chancellor. 

1714  Sir  William  Thompson.  In  1716,*  made  king's  solicitor- 
general,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

1739  Sir  John  Strange,  Solicitor-general.  In  1742^  made  master 
of  tlie  Rolls. 

1742  Sir  Simon  Urlin,  Serjeant  at  law. 

1746  John  Stracey,  Esq.  senior  judge  of  the  sheriffs  court. 

1749  Sir  Richard  Adams,  senior  of  the  four  common  pleaders-  Itt 
1753,  made  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

1753  Sir  Wm.  Moreton,  senior  judge  of  the  sheriffs  court. 

1763  Sir  James  Eyre,  senior  city  counsel^  made  a  baron  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  in  1 772. 

1772  John  Glyn,  Esq.  Serjeant  at  law,  and  member  for  Middlesex- 

1779  James  Adair,  Esq.  serjeant-at  law* 

1789  Sir  J.  W.  Rose. 

1803  John  Silvester,  Esq. 
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CHAP.  XXXV, 

,  ... 

Of  the  Antiquity  and, present.  Gcvernmeni  of  the  City  oj 

\  WeStminstet. 

...  ,        . 

Westminstbr  received  its  name  from  the  abbey, 
or  minster,  situated  ta  the  westwiard  of  the  citv  of 
London,  which,  according  to' several  historians,  was 
thus  denominated  to  distinguish  it  from,  the  Abbey 
of  Grace,  bn  Tower-hiU^  called  Eastmii^ter ;  but 
Maitland  proves  this  to  be  a  mists^e,  by  showing 
that  the  ibmter  is  called  Westminster^  in  an  undated 
Chaiter  of -Saactuafy,  granted  by  Edward  the  Con* 
fessc^,  who  died  in  1066,  and  that  the  latter  was  not 
.founded  till  IS59 :  he  therefore  supposes,  that  the 
appellation  of  Westminster: was  given  to  distinguish 
itfrom  St.  Paul's  church,  in.  the  city  of  London. 

In  ancient  times,  this  wa^  a  mean,  unhealthy 
places  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  Abbey,  which 
was  situated  on  a  marshy  island,  surrounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  what  was 
called  Long  Ditch.  This  ditch  was  a  branch  of  the 
river,  which  began  nearly  where  Manchester-build- 
ings now  stand ;  and  crossing  King-street,  ran  west* 
ward  to  Delahay  street,  where  it  turned  to  the  south, 
and  contiitued  its  course  along  Princes-street,  until 
it  crossed  Tothill-street,  from  whence  it  passed  along 
the  south  wall  of  the  Abfcey-garden,  to  the  Thames 
again.  It  has,  however,  been  arched  over  for  many 
years,  and  is  at  present  a  common  sewer. 

This  island  was,  exclusive  of  the  minster,  an  entire 
waste,  and  so  overgrown  with  thoins  and  briers,  that 
it  obtained  the  appellation  of  Thorney  Island.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  a  few  housea  were  erected 
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round  the  monastery,  which,  at  length,  grew  into  a 
small  town,  called  ip  ancient  books,  *^  The  Town  of 
Westminster/'  But  the  principal  cause  of  th^  iji^ 
(irease  of  Westminster,  w«s  the  eemtinual  jealousy  of 
the  governniient  against  the  privileges  apd  immuni* 
ties  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  Lopdoq.  To  tbiscau^e 
piust  be  attributed  the  establishment  of  the  wooK 
staple,  at  Westminster,  in  preference  to  London, 
which  occasioned  a  great  resort  of  onecchants  thither. 
Another' cause  of  its  growth^  was,  the  royal  sesidenos 
being  generally  here ;  for  whidi  rea^on,^  most  of  the 
chief  nobility  also  erected- inos,  or  towonboufesy  ia  its 
vicinity,  the  sites  of  many!of  whioh  stiU  retain  the 
pames  of  their  formor  owfierB. 

Westminster  continued  for  iliany  9gss  a  'distipet 
town  from  London,  and  the  road  between  them,  oa 
the  sides  of  which  the  street  calkd  the  Strand  was 
afterwards  buik,  passed  along  the  riveF  side,  aad 
through  the  tillage  of  Charing.  Thiar  road,  however^ 
from  the  fraquent  pasaing  of  horses  and  carts,  had 
become  so  dangerous  both  to  men  and  carriages,  that 
in  the  year  1353;  a  toll  was  laid  on  all  merchandise 
and  provisions  carried  to  the  staple  of  Westminst^, 
for  repairing  it.  In  1385,  it  was' Bew  p^ved  from 
Temple-bar  to  the  Savoy ;  and  some  years  after,  by 
the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  an  elegant 
mansion  where  Cecil-street  now  stands,  the  pave^ 
ment  was  continued  as  far  as  his  house. 

In  course  of  time,  Westminster  became  a  place  of 
some  consideration ;  but  it  reoeived  its  most  distin- 
guished honours  from  H^iiry  VIII.  who,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Peter,  converted  it 
into  a  bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  twelve  prebenda* 
ries ;  and  appointed  the  whole  county  of 'Middlesex, 
except  Fulham,  which  was  to  remain  to  the  Bishop 
of  LorKion,  for  its  diocese.  On-  this  occasion  West- 
minster became  a  city;  for  .the  making  of  which, 

according- 


adcoMing  to  Lord  Cbief  Justice  Coke,  nothing 
more  is  required^  than  to  be  the  seat  of  episcopcu 
power. 

The  old  pakce,  n^ar  tfa^  Abbey ^  having  beea  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  151%  Hf^aty  VIII.  took  up  his 
residence  at  Whitehall,  whieh  he  rarehased,  in  1 590^ 
,  of  Cardinal  Wolsey;  He  also  built  the  palace  of  St 
James,  and  indosed  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  which  he 
conrerted  into  a  park,  for  the  accommodation  of  both 
palaces. 

From  this  period,  the  buildings  about  Westmin^ 
ster  began  greatly  to  increase :  but  it  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a  city ;  for  it  never  had 
but  one  bishop, Tbonms>Thirlby,  who  being  translate^ 
to  the  see  of  Norwich,  by  Edward  VI.  in  1 550,  the 
new  bishopric  was  dissolved,  and  its  right  to  the 
epithet  of  city  was  thereby  lost.  However,  West* 
minster  is  still  considered  as  a  city,  and  is  so  stiled 
in  our  statutes. 

The  city  of  Westminster,  properly  so  called,  ccm- 
sists  but  of  two  pari^es,  viz.  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist;  but  the  liberties  contain  seven 
parishes,  which  are  as  follow:  St  Martin,  in  the 
Fields,  St  Jdmes,  St.  Anne^  $t.  Paul,  Covent-garden^ 
St.  Mary4e-StraiKl,  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St. 
George,  Hanover-squafe;  to  which  must  be  added, 
the  precinct  of  the  Satoy,  and  that  of  St  Martin-le-^ 
Grand* 

The  government  of  both  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Westminster  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  ec-^ 
clesiastical  affairs,  whose  authority  also  extends  t6 
some  towns  in  Essex,  and  the  whole  of  their  district 
is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
of  London,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Knee  tile  Reforrtaationy  the  management  of  the  civil 
part  of  the  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  lay* 

,    men, 
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men,  dected,  or,  wheii  ap|X)iDted  by  their  prihcipabt 

leoofirmed.by  the  clean.  dndjcha{tler.      < 

The  form  of  the  civil  government  of  Westminster 
\tas  settled  by  an  act  6f  pailiameiit  passed  in  the 
!g7th  of  Queen  Elizabetb»  intituled^  ^^  An  Act  for 
the  good  Cioverament  of  the  City  and  BoiX)iigh  of 
Westminster;''  which  directs  the  appointmeiit  of 
twelve  burgesses,  and  twelve  assistailts,  annually,  to 
preside  over  the  twelve  wards  into  which  Westmin*^ 
ster  was  at  that  time  divided;  find  gives  power  to 
the  dean,  high  steward,  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
twelve  burgesses^  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof 
the  demi,  high  steward,  or  his  deputy,  to  be  one,  to 
hear,  determine,  and  punish,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  or  laudable  and  lawful  customs  of  the 
city  of  London,  all  matters  of  incontinency,  common 
scolds,  inmates,  common  annoyances,  &c«  and  to 
commit  persons  offending  against  the  peace,  to  pri*- 
son;  but  to  ^ive  notice,  within  twenty-four  hours, 
to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  All 
good  orders  and  ojrdinances,  made  by  the  dean  and 
high  steward,  with  the  assistance  of  the  burgesses, 
concerning  the  government  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
nor  repugnant  to  the  queen's  prerogative,  or  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  be  of  fiill  force  and  strength. 

Though  the  increase  of  the  liberties  of  Westmin* 
ster  has  rendered  some  alterations  in  this  statute  ne^ 
cessary,  yet  the  substance  of  it  is  still  the  basis  of 
the  government  of  this  city. 

The  first  of  these  magistrates  is  the  high  steward, 
who  is  usually  one  of  the  chief  nobility,  chosen  by 
the  dean  and  chapter.  His  office  has  some  affinity 
to  that  of  a  chancellor  of  an  university;  and  he  holds 
his  place  during  life.  On  his  death,  or  resignation, 
a  chapter  is  called  for  the  election  of  another,  in 
which  the  dean  sits  as  high  steward,  until  the  elec^ 

•  tion  is  determined. 

The 


.  The  deputy  ^tew^  19^  ap^nte4 J>y  the. high 
stewM<)»  aod  coqiirQ^ed  hy  <the;  <tea[a  tmi  phaptec 
lie  ift  chairman  of  the  (x>i^rt7le^ ;  by  which  the  high 
cQQstable,  the  .petty  coi^tables»  and  the  annoyance 
juries  are  appcHnted.  1;. 

The  high  bailiff  is  nominated  by  the  dean,  and 
^onfirm^d  by.tbe  high  steward,  and  holds  his  place 
lor  life«  He  is  raturauig  officer  at  the  election  for 
tnembers  of  parliarnent,  and  enjoys  considerable  pro«- 
fits  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &c..;  The  office  is  genCf 
rally  executed  by  a  deputy,  who  is  an  attorney  oiF 
repute. 

The  burgesses  are  at  present  sixteen  in  number, 
each  of  whom  has  an  assistant.  They  are  nearly  si* 
milar  to  the  aldermen  el!nd  deputies  in  the  city  of 
London ;  but  the  exercise  of  their  office  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  attending  the  courts  leet,  &c. 

Under  the  high  constable,  who  cannot  hold  his 
office  more  than  threfe  years,  are  eighty  petty  con- 
stables, appointed  annually,  at  Michaelmas,  viz.  four- 
teen for  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret;  four  for  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  John,  the  Evangelist;  twelve  for  the  parish 
of  St  George,  Hanover-square;  fourteen  for  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  fourteen  for  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  James;  eight  for  the  parish  of  St.  Anne; 
six  for  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Cpvent-garden ;  si3c 
for  the  parish  of  St  Clement  Danes;  and  two  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

Before  the  year  1 696,  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as 
j  urors  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ;  but  a  clause  was  introduced  into  an  act, 
passed  in  that  year  for  regulating  jqrors,  by  which 
they  were  exempted  froiji  this  duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  Westminster, 
the  government  of  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  large  city;  the  inhabitants  have  no  exclu- 
t.  /  ,  sive 
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0*#  cei)^t««ioii  (iritiltgeii  dor  «b  tfa^n  Ktty  ftMBng 

b«t«  whb'  mt^i^ededt  f t  ill  |Mti^liMttelit,  like  thidM  at  k 
CMIMIMW  ttott»tiy  bofMgli)  «t«<^boton  by  theinhabU 
tant  householders  at  large ;  and  the  only  costts  hekl 
Itf  Wmminmt^  ar^;  th^  cdUrt>lee«^  the  quarter  ses-* 
itMi,  and  t#t>cMiits  of  requested  fertile  r^Mveiy 
'^  miM  A^tA.  Westminster  has,  however,  long 
b<96ii  the  seat  of  the  royal  psktce,  the  high-ocMift  of 
iswliameiiti  and  of  our  law  tribunal. 
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Me  Seyenthi^s  C^apeh^^The  Clohf^s^^-Thj^  Chapter'^ 
House^'^Th^ '  Sanctuary. — St^  .Mcirgarei^s^ '  Chitrcfu — » 
0^stmitisterJ'lialL^'--^-^C(mrfs  of  J'^sticel-^-^House  t>f 
Lords a^^&use  of  Owfwmwwc^Pufkt^  Ohafmberi*-**-^^ 
WeiiVkifisteri-SiciooL^^St.  ihkjk* s  Church.  • 

f 

dbserved,  contains  bvittwo  ^pariBhee^.  viz.  fit.  Mar^ 
gacc^'s  dnd.St  JoliaVL  W^e :dbaji  be^in  ttibe^^stvui^ 
of  this  part  of  the  metropolis  with  the  Ibrai^^clbe 
iMttt  cemaxkalde  bn^ydingiriJ  vrbiahvis  tbeitancient 
abbey  chuseb  dedicated  »tO£&t«'iBeter«^ 
:  '  There  lare  isd  manay  lairacujous  4ri:atii6«  f elated^  of 
(^^fbiiadation  oft  iiiis^aM9i^,i;in  >lfafe:ile^^  .2xf 
Qionkish  writersy  thttby'jtUs  ienKghteded  lage  >tliii 
bai^  recital  iveatld'  hsihaBy  be^exciis^ :  alfa  ihal: '  ican 
with  trqtfa  he  s^d!,  aoioxintBJcafify  tii^.thisy  tbatiSebeit; 
]acigofrth,e'>Bast-^89Xoas,  wba  diedi  iit  (yl 6\^b^&n^hy 
ibustFn'8r|aieacht)^^;ac»i  hii^  uncle  £tbelbertV  exatau 
file,  comveited  td  chtisti^ftkyjliir^is^i down. the; tei1ii4 
pk  ;of  •  Apollo,  west  o^  London^  land  there  Noiost  ;de4 
voatl J  erected  a  cbiitcbv  which  he  dedicated  <o  the 
bonour  of  St^  JBeterv  prince'oft^e  apostles,  1  and  *»p« 
pointed  Mellitus,  then  b^^op  of  Lon^b,  tovconse^ 
^ate  it  accordingly,  ilanulphust  indeed,  xioes  not 
particularly  mention 'Sebert^Obuf  has  4^hese  renaaric^ 
^hle  tKoids, .  "  Th^  some  ione^ /at  the  instigation  of 
Ethelbert,  biiilt  a  cbnreh.  to  the  honour  of  Stl  Peter 
in  t^  west  part  of  the  mty  :of:  London,  in  a  place 
caUed  l^horhey,  which  signifies  an  iAdo^  *  4yf 'thoios, 
but  is  now  called  Westminster/*  ' 

Sir  Christopher  Wr^n,  however,  whose   Gjpinion 
18  by  no  means  to  be  coRteniaed,  regoets^  fabulous 
3  the 
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the  notion  of  a  temple  to  Apollo  in  Thorney  isFland  f 
and  the  rather,'  because  it  is  said  to  be  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  ihfe- reign  of  Antonius  Pius,  in  or- 
der to  make  way  for  a  Christian  church  to  be  erected 
by  King  Lucius  upon  its  ruins.  Sir  Christopher,  to 
strengthen  his  opinion,  declares,  that  when  he  was 
employed  to  survey  Westminster-abbey,  though  be 
examined,  both  the  walk  and  oruamentE  about  it 
with  the  nicest  care,,  yet  he  could  neither  discover 
the  least  fragment  of  cornice  or  capital,  to  indicate 
the  work  of  a  Romaai  builder,  which  he  thinks  he 
must  undoubtedly  have  <done,  had  the  £Eict  been 
true,  as  ^rthquakes  break  few  stones,  though  they 
overturn  edifices.        r  ' 

The  dedication :  of  this  ancient  i abbey  is  a  mattet 
as  uncertain  as.  the  foundation  of  it  ^  the.  chureh 
histoilans  wiU  have  it  miraculous,  and  none  but 
St.  Peter  himBelf,  though: dead  five  hundred,  years 
before, miast  be  admitted  to  thd,t  honour, 
r*'  The  kiiig  had  ordered  Mellitus  to  perform  the 
OBremony, 'but  St,  Peter,  as  the  legend  says^  was 
beforehaful  with  him;  for  over- night  he  called  upoof 
Edrieus,'  a  fisherman,  and  desired  to  be  ferried  over 
to-  Thorney,  which  happeoed  to  be  then  floodeck 
Found  by  heavy  rains:  the  fisherman  obeyed,  and 
the  apostle  (having  consecratisd  the  church,  amidst  a 
grand  chorus  of  heavenly '  music,  and  a  glorious  ap« 
pearance  of  burning  lights,  of  which  Edrious  was 
both  an  ear  and  an  eye-witness,)  discovered  himself 
on  his  return,  and  l^d  the  fish^man  tell « Mellitus 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen;  giving  him  at  the 
same  time,  a  specimen  of  his  divine  mission,  by  a 
miraculous,  draught  of  salmon,  of  which  kind  of 
fish,  when  in  season^  the  apostle  assured  him,. none 
of  his  occupation  should  ever  want,  provided  they 
honestly  made  an  offering  of  the  tenth  fish  to  the 
use  of  the  newly  consecrated  church.    This  custom 
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nppears  to  have  been  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

That  the  above  romantic  tale  was  g^efneraliy  ere*- 
dited  for  many  ages  after,  is  evident  from  two  royal 
charters.  Tlievfirst  is  a  charter  of  King  Edgar,  who 
says,  **  this  church  was  dedicated  by  no  iesg  than 
St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  Apostles,  to  his  own  ho- 
nour.^' The  otfier  is  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Coa- 
fessor,  which  is  still  more  explicit,  affirming  it  to 
be  «  dedicated  by  St.  Peter  himself  with  the  at- 
tendance of  angels,  by  the  impression  of  the  ho^ 
cross,  and  the  anointment  of  the  holy  chrism.'^ 

This  church  and  its  monasteiy  were  mpaired  and 
enlarged  byOfFa,  King  ofMercia;  but  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  pagan  Danes,  they  were  rebuilt  by 
Edgar,  who  endowed  them,  and  in  the  y^ar  969, 
granted  them  many  artiple  privileges.  But  having 
again  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  Edwatd 
the  Confessor  pulled  down  the  old  church,  and 
erected  a  most  magnificent  one  for  that  age  in  its 
place,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  was  begun  in  Jthe 
year  1049 r  and  became  a  patten  for  that  kind  of 
building. 

The  work  being  finished  in  the  year  1066,  he 
caused  it  to  be  consecrated  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  solemnity ;  and  by  several  charters  not  oniy 
confii^med  all  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  but 
endowed  it  with  many  rich  manors  and  additional 
immunities;  and  the  church,  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Nicholas'  I.  was  constituted  the  place  for  the  in- 
ai^guration  of  the  Kings  of  England.  But  as 
an  abbey  in  those  days  would  have  been  nothing 
without  relics,  here  were  to  be  found  the  veil 
imd  som«  of  the  milk  of  the 'Virgin;  th«  blade- 
bone  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  finger  of  St.  Alphage  ; 
the  head  of  St,  Maxilla;  and  half  the  jarw-bon^  of 
St.  Anastasia. 
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William  the  Conqueror,  to  show  his  regard  to 
the  memory  of  his  late  friend  King  Edward,  no 
sooaer  arrived  in  London,  than  he  repaired  to  this 
church,  and  oflFered  a  sumptuous  pall,  as  a  covering 
for  Edward^s  tomb.  He  also  gave  fifty  marks  of 
silver,  together  with  a  very  rich  altar-cloth,  and  two 
caskets  of  gold  ;  and  the  Christmas,  following  was 
solemnly  crowned  there,  which  was  the  first  coro- 
nation performed  in  that  place. 

The  next  prince  that  undertook  to  enlarge  this 
great  work  was  Henry  HI.  who  built  a  chapel  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  then  called  the  new  work  ^t 
Westminster,  the  first  stone  whereof  he  laid  him- 
self on  Saturday  before  his  coronation,  in  the  year 
1220.  But  about  twenty  years  after,  finding  the 
walls  and  steeple  of  the  old  structure  much  de- 
cayed, he  pulled  them  all  down,  with  a  design  to 
enlarge  and  rebuild  them  in  a  more  regular  manner. 

He  commenced  this  great  work  in  1245,  in  the 
style  of  architecture  which  began  to  prevail  in  his 
days,  but  did  not  carry  it  further  than  four  arches 
west  of  the  middle  tower  ;  and  the  vaulting  of  this 
part  was  not  completed  until  1296.  He  did  not  live 
to  accomplish  his  design.  It  was  continued  by  his 
successor,  and  carried  on  slowly  by  succeeding 
princes ;  and  from  the  portcullises  on  the  xoof  of 
the  last  arches  it  appears,  that  either  Henry  VII.  or 
VIII.  had  some  concern  in  it,  that  being  the  device 
of  these  monarchs.  The  building  was  never  finished, 
the  great  tower  and  the  two  western  towers  remain- 
ing incomplete  at  the  Reformation,  after  which  the 
two  present  towers  were  erected. 

About  the  year  lo02,  Henry  VII.  began  that 
magnificent  structure,  which  is  now  generally  called 
by  his  name:  for  this  purpose,  he  pulled  down  the 
chapel  of  Henry  III.  already  mentimied,  and  an  ad- 
joining house,  called  the  White  Rose  Tavern.  This 
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.  chapel,  like  tKe  fonner,  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  and  designing  it  for  a  burial  place  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity,  he  carefully  ordered  in  his 
will,  that  none  but  those  of  royal  blood  should  be 
permitted  to  lie  therein :  and,  for  the  health^f  his. 
soul,  he  procured  a  Bull  from  the  Pope,  for  uniting 
to  this  abbey  the  Collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin's- 
le-grand,  ar^d  the  manor  of  Tykill,  in  Yorkshire,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  chauntry  of  three,  moaks  and 
two  lay  brethren.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  in 
St.  Martin's-fe-grand. 

On  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses, 
the  abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  YlII,  by  Wil- 
liam Benson,  the  abbots  and  seventeen  of  the 
monks,  in  the  year  IdbO,  when  its  revenues 
amounted,  according  to  Speed,  to  three  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  six  shil- 
lings and  four*pence  per  annum,  a  sum,  at  least 
equal  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  of  present 
money.  Besides  its  furniture,  which  was  of  in- 
estimable value,  it  had,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
manors,  seventeen  hamlets,  with  ninety-seven  towns 
and  villages  ;  and  though  the  abbey  was  only  the  se- 
cond in  rank,  yet  in  all  other  respects  it  was  the  chief 
in  the  kingdom,  and  its  abbots  had  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords. 

The  abbey  being  thus  dissolved,  Henry  VIIL 
.erected  it  first  into  a  college  of  secular  ca;ions,  un- 
der the  government  of  a  dean,  an  honour  which  he 
chose  to  confer  on  the  last  abbot.  This  establish- 
ment, however,  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  two 
years  after  he  converted  it  into  a  bishopric,  which 
was  dissolved  nine  years  after  by  Edward  VI.  who 
restored  the  government  by  a  d^an,  which  continued 
till  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown. 
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In  l6S7i  Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient 
conventual  state:  but  Queen  Elizabeth  again  ejected 
the  monks^  and,  in  1 560,  erected  Westroinstet  Ab- 
bey into  a  college,  under  t6e  government  of  a  dean, 
and  twelve  secular  canons  or  prebendaries.  She  also 
founded  a  school  for  forty  scholars,  denominated  the 
Queen^s,  to  be  educated  in  the  lR)era)  sciences,  pre- 
paratory fo  the  university,  and  to  have  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  except  clpBthing,  rf which  they  were  to 
have  only  a  gown  every  year.  To  this  abbey  belong 
cbosisteiB,  ^nging-men,  an  organist,  twelve  alms* 
men,  &c, 

Jio  very  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  out- 
ward structure  of  this  church  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  till  the  time  of  King  William  and  Queea 
Itlaiy;  when  it  became  the  object  of  partiamf^taiy 
Goneem,  and  was  rescued  from  that  ruin  into  whic^ 
It  was  falling,  by  a  thorough  reparation  at  the  national 
expense:  and  though  the  ravage  that  was  made 
within  it  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  havoc  wittiout  it, 
durinfg  the  unhappy  civil  commotions  that  defaced 
the  ancient  beauty  of  all  the  religious  hquses  in  this 
kingdom,  can  never  be  recovered;  yet  by  the  labour 
and  skill  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  those  who 
succeeded  him,  it  has  been  decorated  with  dnch  or- 
naments as  have  rendered  the  building  more  cona* 
plete  than  it  bad  ever  been.  \ 

This  venerable  fabric  has  been  new  coated  on  the 
outside,,  except  that  part  called  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  which  is,  indeed,  a  separate  building;  and 
the  west  end  has  been  adorned  with  two  new  stately 
towers,  that  have  been  thought  equal,  in  point  of 
workinanship,  to  any  part  of  the  original  building'^ 
But  though  such  pains  were  taken  in  the  coating,  to 
preserve  thearicientGothic  grandeur,  thatthis  church; 
in  its  distant  prospect,  has  ajl  the  venerable  iiwyesty 
of  its  former  state^  yet  the  beautipful  c^fving  with 
,  which 
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"which  it  was  ouce  adorned,  is  irretr^yably  lost:  the 
buttresses  once  coped  with  free-slooe,  and  the  sta- 
tues of  our  ancient  kings,  that  for«^rly  stood  ia 
nich€»s»  near  the  top  of  those  buttresses,  are  tor  the 
most  part  r^aioved.  Some  of  these  statues  are  stiil 
standing  next  the  towecs^  oo  the  north  aidey .  and, 
mdeed,  it  is  on  this  side  that  an  outward  view  of  the 
Abb^  must  be  taken^  the  other  being  so  incumbered 
with  buildings,  that  even  its  situation  can  hardly  be 
distinguished. 

In  viewing  the  outside  of  this  buiJdrng,  the  atten- 
tion is  particularly  engaged  by  the  magnificent  por- 
tico that  leads  into  the  north  cross,  whicli  has  been 
stiled  The  Beautiful^  or  Salomon^s,  Gate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  built  by  Richard  IL  as  his  arom, 
carved  in  stone,  were  formerly  over  the  gate. 

This  portico  is  Gothic,  and  extremely  beautiful; 
and  over  it  is  a  most  elegant  window  of  modern  date, 
and  admirably  well  executed.  On  the  south  side  is 
a  window,  set  up  in  1705,  which  is  likewise  very 
masterly.  But  the  principal  beauties  of  this  structure 
are  to  be  found  within. 

.  The  length  of  the  building,  frpm  east  to  west,  is 
threehundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  measuring  from 
the  steps  leading  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeK 
The  length  of  the  cross,  from  north  to  south,  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  and  side  aisles  is  seventy^two  feet.  The  height, 
from  the  pavement  of  the  nave  to  the  inner  roof,  is 
one  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  choir  pavement  to  the 
roof  of  the  lantern,  is  one  hundred  andibrty  feet. 

On  entering  the  west  door,  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  presents  itself  at  one  view ;  the  pillars  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  sid^  aisles  being  so  curi- 
ously formed  as  not  to  obstruct  the  side  openings; 
nor  is  the  sight  terminated  to  the  east,  but  by  the 
fkxm  painted  window  over  the  portico  of  Henry 
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Vllth's  chapel,  which,  anciently,  when  the  altar  was 
low,  and  the  beautiful  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor was  included  in  the  prospect,  must  have  afforded 
one  of  the  grandest  sights  the  imagination  can  paint. 

These  pillars  terminate  toward  the  east  by  a  sweep, 
thereby  inclosing  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confira- 
sor  in  a  kind  of  semi-circle :  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vaticHi,  that,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  choir,  the 
pillars  are  filleted  with  brass,  but  all  beyond  with 
free-stone ;  from  which  circumstance,  some  take  oc- 
casion to  determine  the  bounds  of  the  different  en- 
largement of  this  church  at  different  times,  but  with 
much  uncertainty.  Answerable  to  the  middle  range 
of  pillars  are  others  in  the  walls,  which,  as  they  rise, 
.spring  into  semi-arches,  and  are  every  where  met  in 
acute  angles  by  their  opposites;  thereby  throwing 
the  roof  into  a  variety  of  segments  of  arches,  decorated 
with  ornamental  carvings  at  the  closings  and  crossings 
of  the  lines.  On  the  arches  of  the  pillars  are  galle* 
ries  of  double  columns,  fifteen  feet  wide,  covering 
th^  side  aisles,  and  enlig)itened  by  a  middle  range 
of  windows,  over  which  there  is  an  upper  range  of 
larger  windows;  by  these  and  the  under  range,  to-- 
gether  with  the  four  capital  windows,  facing  the 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  the  whole  fabric  is  ad- 
mirably enlightened. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  between  the  columns, 
,are  shallow  niches^  arched  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  on  M'hich  the  armus  of  the  original  benefactors 
.  ^re  depicted ;  and  over  them,  in  Saxon  characters, 
their  titles,  &c.  but  these  are  almost  all  hid  from  the 
sight,  by  the  monuments  of  the  dead  being  placed 
before  them. 

The  next  objects  of  attention,  are,  the  fine  paint- 
ings in  the  great  west  window,  of  Abraham, 
Isaac, and  Jacob;  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  twelve 
patriarchs ;  the  arms  of  King  Sebert,  King  Edward 
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the  Confessor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George  IL 
and  Dean  Wilcox,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  win- 
dow was  set  up  in  tj)e  year  1733^  and  is  very  curious. 
To  the  left  of  it,  in  a  less  window,  is  a  painting 
of  one  of  our  kings,  supposed  to  be  Richard  II. 
but  the  colours  being  of  a  ^vater  blue,  the  features  of 
the  face  cannot  be  distinguished.  In  the  window, 
on  the  other  side  the  great  window,  is  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  his  robes,  and 
under  his  feet  his  arms  painted.  These  are  the  most 
perfect  of  the  many  remains  of  this  ancient  art,  to  be 
seen  in  the  different  windows  of  the  Abbey. 

After  surveying  this  part  of  the  church,  the  next 
thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  choir,  which  may  always 
be  seen  during  divine  service,  and  at  other  times  is», 
shown  to  those  who  pay  for  seeing  the  monuments 
in  the  north  cross  and  western  end  of  the  Abbey. 
The  grand  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  pair  of  beautiful  iron 
gates,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble.  The  stalls  in  this  choir  were  formerly  painted 
of  £L  purple  colour,  and  in  it,  near  the  pulpit,  was  an 
ancient  portrait  of  Richard  IL  six  feet  eleven  inches 
high,  by  three  feet  seven  inches  broad.  He  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  a  globe  in  one 
hand,  and  the  sceptre  in  the  other;  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  his  dress,  which  is  a  green  vest  flowered 
with  gold,  extremely  rich  and  elegant,  and  marked 
in  many  places  with  his  initial  R,  surmounted  bv  a 
crown.  The  countenance  of  this  portrait  is  r^ raarkaoly 
fine  and  gentle,  little  indicative  of  his  bad  and  op- 
pressive reign.     Latterly,  the  choir  has  undergone  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  position  of  the.  stalls 
and  seats,  which  are  rendered  much  more  commo- 
.  dious  for  public  worship,  and  are  so  contrived,  that 
they  can  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  any  service  which  requires  greater  space,  and 
can  be  replaced  without  injury,  or  much  expense. 

Since 
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Since  this  improvement,  the  portrait  of  Richard  has 
been  bung  up  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber. 

Beyond  the  choir  is  the  fine  aitar,  surrounded  with 
a  curious  balustrade,  within  which  is  a  pavement  of 
'  Mosaic  work,  made  at  the  charge'  of  Abbot  Ware, 
and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  of  any 
in  the  world.  By  some  Latin  verses  it  appears,  that 
it  is  composed  of  porphyry,  and  some  dther^ones  of 
various  colours,  and  that  it  was  laid  in  the  year  137^* 

This  beautiful  pavement  sustained  irreparable  in- 
jury during  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the  roof  of  the 
lantern  above  it,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1803.  The  fire 
was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  some  plumbers, 
who  were  employed  to  repair  the  lead  work  of  the 
^  roof,  and,  for  a  short  time,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  this  venerable  pile  ;  for  the  height  of 
the  place  is  such,  that  water  was  not  conveyed  to  it 
without  great  difficult^.  Happily,  however,  it  was 
extinguished  without  Communicating,  to  the  long 
timber  roofs,  which  extend  in  every  direction  from 
this  common  center  df  the  building;  and  the  damage 
has  been  since  repaired  with  so  much  skill,  that, 
when  the  freshness  is  worn  off.  the  new  wprk,  it  will 
««arcely  be  distinguishable  from  the  okJ. 

The  altar,  which  formerly  stood  in  a  chape!  at 
Whitehall,  is  a  stately  and  beautiful  piece  of  white 
marble,  and  was  removed  from  the  stores  at  Hampton- 
court,  in  the  year  1707,  by  order  of  her  late  majesty 
Queen  Anne,  who  presented  it  to  this  church.  There 
IS,  however,  a  striking  impropriety  in  the  appearance 
of  an  elegant  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  as 
a  part  of  a  Gothic  temple.  On  each  side  the  altar  are 
marble  doors,  opening  into  St.  Edward's  chapel,, 
where,  at  their  coronation,  our  kings  retire  to  refreslt 
themselves. 

The^chapeJ  of  St.  Edward  th^  Confessor  is  rndoscd 
iti  the  body  of  the  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the  . 
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cboir,  and  directly  behind  the  aitdr.  The  principal 
object  in  this  chapel  is  the  ancient  shrine,  erected  by 
Henry  IIL  to  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
King  of  England,  and  thcf  last  of  the  Saxon  race.  He 
died  in  the  year  .1066,  and  was  canonized  in  19699 
by  Pope  Alexander  UL  who  caused  bis  name  to  be 
placed  in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  and  issued  his  bull 
to  the  Abbot  Lawrence,  and  the  Convent  of  West- 
minster, enjoining,  **  That  his  body  be  honoured  her^ 
on  earth,  and  his  soul  be  glorified  in  heaven/^  A 
cloistered  life  was  his  sole  happiness ;  and  though  he 
was  married  eighteen  years  to  one  of  the  most  ac* 
eomplished  women  of  her  time,  daughter  to  Earl 
Godwin,  yet  'tis  said,  she  confessed  on  her  death-bed, 
he  suffered  her  to  live  and  die  a  virgin.  This  shrine^ 
which  was  once  esteemed  the  glory  of  England,  is 
now  much  defaced  and  neglected.  It  was  composed 
of  stones  of  various  colours,  beautifully  enriched 
with  all  the  cost  and  art  that  human  imagination 
could  project ;  and  consists  of  three  rows  of  arches, 
the  lower  pointed,  the  upper  round ;  and  6n  each  side 
of  the  lower  is  a  most  elegant  twisted  pillar:  a  lamp 
was  kept  continually  burning  before  it.  On  one  side 
^tood  a  silver  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which, 
with  two  jewels  of  immense  value,  were  presented 
by  queen  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  HI.  On  the 
other  side  stood  another  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
wrought  in  ivory,  presented  by  Thomas  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  this  shrine  Edward  I. 
offered  the  Scots  regalia  and  chair,  in  which  the  kings 
of  Scotland  used^  to  be  crowned.  About  the  year 
1280,  Alphonso,  third  son  to  Edward  I.  offered  her« 
the  golden  coronet  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  other  jewels. 

The  beautiful  mosfeiic  pavement  of  this  chapel  was 
the 'performance  of  Peter  Cavalini,  inventor  of  that 
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sipeoies  of  ornament  It  is  Supposed  that  he  w«« 
brought  into  England. by  the  abbot  Ware,  who  visi- 
ted^Kgsne  an.  1 366.  Weerer,  in  hig  Funeral  Monu- 
mepts,  says;  '*  He  brought  frona ,  thence  certain 
^yoj^km^n^  and  rich  porphery  stones,  whereof  he 
made  that  ouriotu^,  singular,  rare  pavement  before  the 
bi^  altar ;  and  with  these  stones  and  workmen  he 
did  ajso  frame tb^e  shrink  of  Edward  the  Confessor/- 

..This  shrioejs  now  so  stripped  .as  to  aiford  but 
little  satisfaction,  e^^cept  to  the  curious ;  howeveis 
sQQneof  the  stone-work  with  which  j.t  wail  adorned 
is  still  to  be  seen.  This  stone  work  is  hollow 
within,  and  now  enctoses  a  large  chest,  which 
Mr,  Keep,  soon  after  the  coronation  of  James  IL 
&und  to  contain  the  remains  of  St.  Edward ;  for 
it  being  broken  by  accident,  he  discovered  a 
number  of  bones,,  and  turning  them  up,  found  a 
crucifix  richly  ornamented,  and  enamelled,  with 
a  gold  chain  twenty  inches  long,  both  which  he 
pijesented  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  bones  to 
be  re-placed  in  the  old  coffin,  and  inclosed  in  a 
new  one  made  very  strong,  and  bound  with  iron. 

In  this  chapel  are  several  other  memorials  of  de^ 
ceased  royalty  on  the  south  side  of  the  shrine  lies 
'Editha,  Queen  to  St.  Edward,  one  of  the  n^ost  ac- 
complished women  of  her  age,  who  survived  her 
husband  eight  years,  and  beheld  all  the  miseries  con- 
sequent on  his  dying  without  issue.  She  was  how- 
ever, treated  with  great  respect  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  allowed  her  an  apartment  in  his  pa-* 
hce  -at  Winchester,  where  she  died,  ^nd  was  interred 
here,  by  his  express  orders. 

-  On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Henry  III.  the  pannels  of  which  are.  of  polished  por- 
phyry, surrounded  by  .  mosaic .  work  of  scarlet  and 
gold.    At  the  corners  ^re  twisted  pillars,  gilt  and 
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etiamelled ;  and  upon  it  is  the  efiigy  of  tlHit  kidg  in 
bras9^  ^It,  iitieiy  eacecuted,  and  supped  to  be  tb^ 
first  brazen  statue  ci»t  in  this  kingdom.  •  ^ 

At  the  feet  of  Henry  IIL  is  a  table  tnonutnent  ot 
grey  marble,  on  whic^h  hee  the  eftigy '  of  EkaWor, 
queen  to  £dward  1.  It  is  remarkable^  that  only  tlie 
body  of  this  queen  was  interred  here^  and'  that  her 
heart  was  placed  in' the  choir  of  -  the  Friam  Predi- 
cants, in  London.  .  I         : 

Mere  is  also  a  large  plain  coffin  <rf  grey  mafWe, 
composed  of  ^seven  slabs ;  ftmr  of  Whicfe  ferifa  th^ 
sides^  ti?ro  thfe  ends^  and  tMf*  the  cover.  ThU  fbiigh 
unpolished  tomb  inclo^s  the  remains  e^'SdWard  II 
just  ftientioned,  who  was  named  in  honour  of  tho 
Confflssor,  and  surnamed  Longshanks,  ^roni  bis  taR 
and  slender  habit  of  body. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  bla^k  marbte 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Philippa;  queen  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  to  Whom  she  #«&  married  fotty^two  yeai^, 
and  bore  him  fourteen  chltdren.  Edward  bestowed 
«  profusion  of  expense  oh  her  tomb,  ixD^rnl  ivhicH 
were  placed,  as  ornamentJs,  the  brazen  statues  of 
thirty  kings,  princes,  and  noble  personages  her* 
felatkms.  >      ' 

Adjoining'  to  this  under  a  gothic  <;an6py,  h  th6 
tomb  of  Edward  HI.  Th^  e%y  of  this  jirlnce  ii 
placed  recumbent  upon  a  table  of  grey  marble,  i^nd 
though  his  tomb  is  distitict  from  that  of  the  queen; 
yet  their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  same  g^avej. 
according  to  her  request  on  her  death  bed.  Like  th^ 
fomier,  this  tomb  is  siint>unded  with  statues,  parti* 
cularly  those  of  his  children  ;  and  at  the  head  of  ii 
Are  placed  the  i^word  and  shield  carried  before  hin^ 
hi  France;  Th^  sword  Is  seven  feet  loftg  and  weighs 
eighteen  pounds. 

Next  to  this  is  a  tomb  erected  to  the  rriemory  of 
Bichatd  IL  imd  hit  first  consort  Anne  ;  over  whii^h 
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»  a  canopy,  of  wo6d,  remarkable  for  %  curiou*  p«&t« 
im,(  stjl)  visible  up<»i  it,  of  our^  Saviour  and  t^ 
Virgin  Mary,  "this  pHnce  was  oiufdered  in  Pomfr^ 
Ca^e,:  m  Valentine's  day,  in  th^  year  1 399.  Th« 
robing  of  his  effigy  is  curiously  wrought  with* peas- 
cod  shells  c^ieA.and  the  peas  .out,  supposed  to  be  in 
aUnsion  to  bis  haying  beeii  cmoe  in  full  possession  of 
^^^f^gnty,  wiiieh,  befc^e  his  murder,  was  reduced 
to  an  empty  title. 

In  this  chaflei  are  deposited  tbe  coronation  chai» 
of  our  kings  a^  queens,  the  most  ancient  of  wbich^ 
as  has  beeiv  already  meatioii^d,  was  brou^t  with  the 
regalia  from  Sdotland,.by  King  Edward  L  in  the 
year  1 297,  and  offered  at  thi^  shrine  of  St.  JEdward. 
Under  the  seat  of  this  chair  is  a  square  stone^ 
which,  according  to  the  Scots  tradition,  is  beliered 
to  have  been  JaCd[>'s  pillow.  The  other  .chair  was 
made  for  Mary  11.  At  the  coronation,  one  or  botb; 
of  these  chaim,  ^  circumstances  require,  are  cover* 
ed  with  gold  tissue,  and  placed  before  the  altar,  be- 
hind which  they  now  stand. 

Along^heTriew  of  the  screen  of  this  chapel  are 
•fourteen  legendaiy  sculptures  respecting  the  Con- 
fessor. The  first  is  the  trial  of  Queen  Emyna ;  th<t 
second,  the  birth  of  Edward;  the^next  his  corona- 
tion ;  the  fourth  represents  the  manner  in  which  h# 
was  terrified  into  the  abolition  of  the  dane-geltt 
by  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  the  money  casks ; 
me  fifth  is  the  story  of  his  winking  at  a  thief  who 
was  robbing  his  ti^asury ;  thi^  sixth  is  intended  to 
represent  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  him ; 
the  seventh  shows  how  the  invasion  of  England 
w:a8  frustrated  by  die  drowning  of  the  Danish  king ; 
the  eighth  represents  the  quarrel  between  the  boys 
Toati  and  Harold,  predicting  their  respective  fates ; 
tbe  ninth  <:^ontains  the  Confessor's  vision  of  the 
^veij  sjeepers ;  the  tenth  shows  his  queeting  witfe 
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4lt:loIifi  tbe  Evangelist,  in  the  diag^^ise  of  a  i>ilgrim; 
«.|lieelevedth,  the  curing  the  blind  by  washing  thek 
•yes  in  his  dirty  water;  the  twelfth  repieaent^  St. 
.John  deliverij^g.  to.  the  pilgrimer  a  ring;  in  the  thin- 
teeath  they  deliver  the  ring  to.  the  king  which  he  haid 
.  unknowingly  given  to  St  John  as  an  alms,  when  he 
met  him  in  the  form  of  a  pilgrim :  this  was  attended 
with  a  message  from  the  saint,  foretelling  the  dealii 
of  the  king;  and  the  fourteenth  shows  the  conse- 
quent haste  made   by  him  to  complete  his  pious 
foundation. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  only  sopamted 
irom  that  of  St.  £dward  by  an  iron  screen,  on  each 
tide  of  which  are  ii&ages  as  large  as  life,  guarding, 
as  it  were,  the  staircase  ascending  to  the  -  chantry 
ovm*  it.  In  it  is  his  monument,  which  i9  of  bladi 
JUarhle,  surrounded  with  iron  rails  and  gates,  and  oQ 
it  is  placed  his  statue  made  of  heart  of  oak ;  but  the 
head,  with  the  sceptre  and  regalia  being  of  beaten 
Silver,  were  sacrilegiously  stolen,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  guides,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom*f 
well.  The  beautiful  gothic  inclosure  of  this  tookb 
'Was  erected  by  Henry  VII.  in  compliment  to  his  illus-* 
trious  relation  and  predecessor;  but  he  paid  less  re^ 
pect  to  the  memoiy  of  his  grandmother,  Catherine, 
the  relict  of  this  prince,  who  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin.  When  Henry  VIL  ordered 
that  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  his  own 
magnificent  chapel,  he  neglected  her  remains, 
which  he  suffered  to  be  carelessly  flung  into  a  woodei^ 
chest  and  removed  into  this  chapel. 

On  each  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  winding  staircase, 
inclosed  in  a  turret  of  iron  work,  the  tops  of  which 
fpread  into  roo&  of  uncommon  elegance.  These 
stairs  lead  to  a  chantry,  over  the  chapel,  from. 
wifich  the  inner  part  of  the  Confessor's  shrine  can 
be  seen.  Here  are  a  helmet,  shield  and  saddle,  which 
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aire  believed  la  be  those  used  by  Hemy  V.  ht  the 
battle  of  Aginoourt,  and  brought  here,  as  the  custom- 
waSy  at  his  fiinecal.  The  various  models  designed 
by  Christopher  Wrea  and  other  ^anpoent  archrtectB, 
which  had  remained  for  many  years  in  an  dbacore 
part  of  this  church,  were  bvought  here  in  1779. 
The  section  of  the  Abbey,  widi  the  spire,  as  deaigfted 
by  Shr  ChristopbeF,  is  greatly  a^ired. . 

Around  the  chapel  of  St.  £dward  afenihe  chapds, 
besides  that  oi  Henry  .  the  seventh,  which  ap- 
pear  not  to  have  been  comprehended  in  the  original 
^lai^  of  the  building,  though  they  were  eveeted 
by  Henry  III.  Beginning  at  the.  ncMth  dross  and 
passing  round  to  the  south  diey:  are  in*  the  follow- 
ing order:  St.  Andrew's;  St.  MicbaeFs;  St.  John 
the  Evangelist's ;  Islip's,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist'd ; 
St.  Erastnnss;  St.  Paul's;  St.  Nicholas's;  St.  Edk 
mund'sandSt  Benedict's. 

These  chapels  with  the  whole  of  the  area,  theabies^ 
the  nave,  and  the  north  and  south  crosses  are  filled 
with  such  a  wilderness  of  monuments,  that  it 
would  require  a  volume  to  give  the  descriptions 
of  them  all ;.  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
noticing  some  of  the  most  remarkable. 
'  In  St.  Michael's  chapel  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Gascoigne  Nightingale  and  his 
fetdy ,  which  is  one  of  the  capital  performances  of 
that  great  master  in  sculpture,  Roubiliac,  and  is  vi*' 
sited  and  admired  by  all  judges  of  elegance  and 
ingenuity. 

Above  is  represented  a  lady  expiring  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband  i  and  beneath,  slily  creeping  fronti  a 
tomb,  the  Jcing  of  terrors  presents  his  grim  vi- 
sage, pointing  his  unerring  dart  to  the  dying  figure, 
at  which  sight  the  husband,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, horror  and  despair,  endeavours  to  ward  off  the 
fatal  stroke  from  the  distressed  object  of  his  care. 

On 
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On  it  ia&e  foUowiDg  inscription;  ^^  Here  rest  the* 
ashes' of  Joseph  Gascoigne  Nightingale,  of  Mamhead, 
in  the  county  of  Devon v  Esq.    who  died  July  the 
SOtb,    1759,  aged  56;  and    of  lady  Elizabeth  iiis 
wife,  dau^ter  a&d  coheiress  of  Washington,  £«rL 
Ferrere,  who  died  August  the  17tb,  1734v  aged  27. 
Their  only  son  Washington  Gascoigne  Nightingale,. 
Esq.  deceased,  in  memory  of  their  virtues,   did, 
by  his  last  will,  order  this  monument  to  be  etected/^ 
In  the  centre  of  thechapel  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist is  a  curious  monument,  erected  to  the  men 
mory  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  gentleman  well  skilled 
both  in  learning  and  arms ;  but  being  brought  up 
from  his  youth  in  the  camp,  he  dedicated  his  study 
to  the  art  of  war,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few,, 
and  not  excelled  by  any.  He  commanded  in  front  un- 
der Prince  Maurice,  at  the  battle  of  Newport,  against 
.  the  Spanish  army,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  that 
town,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Albert, 
then  govemoi  of  the  Low  Countries.  Vere,  in  post- 
ing the  English  soldiers  advantageously,  had  occa- 
sion  to  pass  a  ford,  in.  order  to  which  the  soldiers 
were  preparing  to  strip ;  but  he  prevented  that  de- 
lj\y,  by  telling  them  that' what  they  were  going  to 
do  was  entirely  useless,   for  in  a  few  hours  they 
might  either  have  dry  clothes,  or  need  of  none.     By 
this  seasonable  encouragement,  the  eniemy's  horse 
that  had  left  their  foot  behind,  were  beat  back,  and 
the  English,  who  were  not  above  one  thousand  five 
hundred  in  nuipber,  gained  the  eminence  of  the 
jdowns,  supported    by  a   body  of   Friesland  foot, 
ready  to  sustain  the  first. shock  of  the  enemy^s  fire. 
Though  this  was  a  dangerous  enterprize,  in  which 
Vere  himself  was  wounded,  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  half  the  English  slain,  yet  it  proved  the 
cause  of  victory  to  the  Dutch :  for  Prince  Maurice 
advancing  suddenly  with  his  fresh  troops,  while  the 
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Spaniards  were  yet  greatly  exhaust^  by  their  atr 
tack  upon  this  small  body,  found  it  easy  to  put  them 
to  the  rout,  and  therdby  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
Tlie  monument  is  a  table,  supported  by  four  knighta 
kneeling,  on  which  lie  the  several  parts  of  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  and  underneath  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Fraiicis,  in  a  loose  gown,  lying  on  a  quilt  of  alabaster. 
There  is  a  short  description  in  Latin,  on  the  base  of 
the  monument,  signifying  that  he  wa&  nephew  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  that  this  was  consecrated  to 
his  memory  by  his  disconsolate  widow.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  98th  of  August, 
160S. 

In  former  times^  there  were  many  ancient  monu- 
ments in  this  chapel,  of  which  only  one.  is  now  re- 
maining. It  has  the  figure  of  an  abbot,  in  his  ma^ 
habit,  curiously  engraved  on  brass,  representing  John 
de  Eastrey,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1 498. 
By  the  re<9ords  of  the  church,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  benefector  to  it.  He  adorned  the  west 
window  with  many  grand  paintmgs  on  glass,  a  small 
part  of  which  still  remains :  he  built  the  'screen  to 
this  chapel,  and  presented  two  ims^es,  gilt,  for  the 
altars  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  one  for  th« 
Chapter-house.  Tis  very  singular,  that,  in  breaking 
up  the  grave,  in  the  year  1706,  the  body  of  this  ab- 
bot was  discovered  in  a  coffin  quilted  with  yellow 
satin,  dressed  in  a  gown  of  crimson  silk,  fsistened 
round  his  waist  with  a  black  girdle.  On  bis  legs 
were  white  silk  stockings,  and  over  his  face  a  clean 
napkin,  doubled  up^  and  laid  comer-ways.  The  face 
was  in  some  degree  discoloured,  but  the  I^s  and 
arms  Dvere  firm.       , 

•  In  the  chapel  of  Islip  are  two  monuments  deserv- 
ing of  notice ;  that  of  John  Islip,  Abbot  of  Westmin* 
•ter,  and  founder  of  this  chapel,  and  that  of  Sir 
Christophet  Hatton. 

WipV 
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IsUp'n^  monument  is  a  plain  marble  table,  su pported 
by  four  pillars  of  brass:  above  it,  .on  tl^  roof,  waa 
formerly  a  fine  painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross; 
which  was  destroyed  in  CromweU's  time,  by  the 
puritans,  who  were  enemies  to  every  thing  that  ap^ 
peared  to  be  connected  with«  popish  idolatry.  Islip 
was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in. decorating  his  new 
chapelv  and  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  whole 
abbey,  to  which  he  added  several  embeDishments^ 
especially  the  statues  of  our  kings,  aloilg  the  but* 
tresses.  He  also  projected  a  most  superb  dome,  or 
lantern,  to  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  cross ;  but 
the  pillars  were  found  too  weak  to  support  it.  His 
own  chapel  he  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  died  the  second  of  January,  in  the  year  1510.   . 

The  other  monument  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
nearest  of  kin,  in  the  mak  line,,  to  Sir  Christophel 
Hatton,  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  According  to  the  inscription,  he  died  on 
the  10th  of  September,  I619.  The  figures  on  the 
tomb  are,  a  knight  in  armour,  and  a  lady  in  deep 
mourning,  both  resting  on  the  ascending  sides  of  & 
triangular  pediment,  separated  in  the  middle  by  ^ 
trunkless  helmet.  Over  their  heads  ii  a  neat  piece 
of  architecture,  in  the  center  whereof  is- a  scroll, 
with  their  arms,  held  up  by  naked  boys;  the  one 
pver  the  knight  holds  a  torch,  pui  out  and  reversed, 
to  show  that  Sir  Christopher  died  first ;  the  other, 
over  the  lady,  holds  his  torch  erect,  and  burrting,  to 
signify  that  she  survived  him. 

In  a  chantry,  over  this  chapel,  are  handsome  wain^ 
scot  presses,  which  contain  the  effigies  in  wax,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Anne,  in  their  coronation  robes.  Here 
is  also  an  excellent  figure  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, in  his  parliaiB^ntary  robes. 

VOL.  III.  see  Against 
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Againi^  the  south  wall  of  St.  Erasmus's  chapet,  is 
an  antique  {Mt)ne  ijaonument^On  which,  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  lies  thfe  figure  *of  a^  bishop  properly  habited  i 
and  \b  suppoted  to  he  Thomos  Hqthai,  made  Bishop 
of  Durham  by  King  Hehry  VIII.  H^  had  been  se- 
cretary "of  ^tate  to  Hepi^y  Vll.and  was  made  a  privy- 
coimselior,  and  sent' abroad  qn  various  embassies  by 
Hen.  VI II.  Hedied  in  the  year  1 524.  Bishop  Goodwin 
relates  the  following  circumstance,  relative  tO  the 
diiicovtiry  of  his  possessions,  which  occasioned  his 
d^ath,  viz.  That,  being  commanded  to  Write  down 
a  true  state  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's private  information,  he  took  great  pains  in  the 
performance,  and,  having  fairly  transcribed  it,  caused 
the  book  tobfe  bound  i-n  vellum,  gilt,  and  variously 
brnfim^nted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  haying  taken 
an  account  of  his  own  private  estate,  with  an  inven- 
tory of  his  jewels,  plate,  and  money,  he  caused  that 
likewise  to  be  bound  and  ornamented  exactly  lik^ 
the  other,  land  laid  them  both  carefully  together  in 
his  closet  However,  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  king, 
on  some  occasion,  sent  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  haste  for 
the  national  tract,  which  he  had  so  long  expected 
from  Ruthal ;  but  by  mistake,'  Wolsey  received  the 
book  containing  the  schedule  of  the  bishop's  own 
wealth.  The  cardinal  soon  discovered  the  mistake, 
but  being  willing  to  do  Ruthal,  to  whom  he  had  no 
liking,  a  shrewd  turn,  he  delivered  the  book  to  tha 
king,  just  as  he  received  it,  telling  his  taajesty  that, 
now  if  he  wanted  monev,  that  book  would  inform 
him  where  he  might  commarid  a  million ;  for  so 
much  did  the  bishop's  inventory  amount  to.  When 
the  bishop  discovered  his  error,  it  affected  him  so 
niuch  that  he  died  soon  after. 

In  the  middle  of  this  chapel  is  a  «lafge  table  mo- 
nument, erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  Baron  Burleigh,  j^ight  of  the  Garter, 

,    find 
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privy-counsellor  to  King  James;  on  which  is  his  effigy, 
JQ  his  robeS)  with  a  lady  on  his  right  side,  and  a  va« 
cant  space  for  another  on  his  left.  Dorothy  Nevil, 
his  first  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  co-heiress  to 
the  noble  Lord  Latimeiv  lays  on  his  right  side ;  and 
the  place  that  is  vacant  was  left  for  his  second  wife, 
.  Frances  BridgeSi^who  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Chan* 
dois.  This  lad>  however,  gave  express  orders  in  her 
will,  that,  as  the  right  side 'was  taken  up,  her  effigy 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  left ;  notwithstanding 
which,  agreeable  to  the  inscription,  they  are  all  bu-^ 
ried  together  in  one  vault. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  chapel  is  a' monument 
erected  to  the. memory  of  Colonel  Edward  Fopham, 
and  his  lady ;  the  statues  of  whom  are  in  white  mar-* 
ble,  as  big  as  the  life,  and  stand  under  a  lofty  canopy, 
lesting  their  arms  in  a  thoughtful  position  on  a  marble 
akar,  on  which  lie  the  gloves  of  an  armed  knight. 
This  gentleman. was  an  active  officer  ia  Crbm well's 
army,  and  his  atchievements  were  inscribed  on  bis 
tomb/  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  this  inscrip* 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  defaced,  and  the  whole  mo- 
nument destroyed ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  some 
of  his  lady's  relations,  who  had  been  particularly  use- 
ful to  his  majesty,  the  stone  on  which  the  inscrip-* 
tion  was  engraved,  was  only  inverted,  and  the  mo* 
nument  received  no  other  injury.  The  time  of  his 
death  canaot  be  ascertained,  as  the  inscription  is  en* 
tirely  obliterated. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  St.  Paulas  chapel  is  a  mag- 
nificent  monument  of  alabaster,  with  pillars  of  Lydian 
marble,  gilt ;  on  the  table  of  which  lies  the  efligy  of 
an  old  man,  in  a  chancellor's  habit,  with  the  figures 
of  his  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters, 
kneeling  on  the  bask;  This  monument  was  erected 
to  the,  memory  of  ^inThoihaa  Bromley,  Kct.  privy- 
t '      :  counsellor, 
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coimsellor,  and  eight  years  chaacellor  to  -  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  office  be  died  April  19th,  1587. 
Here  is  also  a  monument  of  black  touchstone,  re^ 
markably  differeut  trom  any  other  in  the  abbey.  Od 
the  top  of  it  is  a  circular  frame  of  gilt  brass,  which 
encloses  the  bust  of  Ann,  Lady  (Jottington,  wife 
to  Francis;, '  Lord  Cottington:  Beneath,  on  a  table 
monument,  lies  the  effigy  of  her  husband,  resting  on 
his  left  arm  ;  and  over  the  head  of  a  satyr  is  the  fol- 
lowing ifiscription :  **  Here  lies  Francis  Lord  Cot* 
tington,  of  Hanworth,  who,  in  the  reigu  of  king 
Charles  L  was  chancellor  of  his  majesty's  exchequer, 
master  of  the  court  of  wards,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  one  of  the  privy* 
council.  He  was  twice  ambassador  in  Spain,  once 
for  the  said  king,  and  a  second  time  for  King  Charles 
II.  now  reigning,  to  both  which  he  most  signally 
shewed  his  allegiance  and  fidelity,  during  the  un» 
happy  civil  broils  of  those  times  ^  and  for  his  faithful 
adherence  to  the  crown  (the  usurper  prevailing) 
was  forced  to  fly  his  country,  and  during  his*exiley 
died  at  Valadolid  in  Spain,  June  19th,  l6o2,  in  the- 
74th  year  of  his  age,  whence  his  body  was  brought, 
and  here  interred  by  Charies  Cottington,  Esq.  his 
nephew  and  heir,  in  1679-*'  This  great  man  was 
secretary  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  his  journey  to  visit  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
when  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  that  princess. 
Lady  Cottington  died  the  22d  of  February,  1633,  in 
the  33d  year  of  her  age- 
Adjoining  to  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  stately  monument  of  various  coloured 
marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  wife  to  Edward  duke  of  Somerset, 
brother  to  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIIL  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  Vf ;  and  some  time 
2  .  regent 
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regent  dmring  his  minority/  He  was  afterwards 
disgraced,  accused  of  treasonable  practices  against 
the  king,  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted;  but  con- 
demned of  felony  in  levying  armed  men  contrary  to 
)aw.  Iti  consequence  of  which  he  was  sentenced 
Um  be  hanged,  but,  in  respect  to  his  high  quality,  was 
beheaded' on  Tower-hill,  the  29d  of  January,  in  the 
year  165V.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is*  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  describes  the  noble  Uneage  of  this 
great  lady,  who  died  at  Hanworth,  the  l6th  of  April, 
1 587?  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  is  a  very  elegant 
ntUHiument  erected  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh, 
to  the  memoiy  of  Mildred  his  wife,  and  their 
daughter  lady  Anne,  G>untess  of  Oxford.  It  repre- 
sents a  magnificent  temple  made  of  porphyry,  and 
other  kincfe  of  marble  gilt.  It  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  raised  over  the  other.  In  the 
upper  is  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  man,  in*  the 
robes  and  ensigns  of  the  garter,  kneeling,  as  it  were, 
at  prayers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  designed  for  Lord 
Burleigh.  In  the  lower  compartment  lies  Lady  Bur«^ 
leigh  with  her  daughter  Lady  Jane  in  her  arms,  and 
at  her  head  and  feet  are  her  grand-children  kneeling.  * 
There  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  explaining  the 
figures,  and  setting  forth  their  respective  virtues. 
This  amiable  lady  died  at  Greenwich  the  6th  of  June 
in  the  year  1588. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  chapel,  against  the  wall, 
is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lady  Winifred,  who  was  first  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  Knt.  and  afterwards  to  John  Pauleti 
.  Marquis  of  Winchester.  In.  the  front  of  t^is  monu- 
ment, on  the  base,  are  the  figures  of  a  knight  armed 
and  kneeling  ;  opposite  him  is  a  lady  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, in  the  like  attitude ;  behind  whose  back,  on  a 
baptismal  font,  lies  an  infant  with  its  bead  supported 

by 
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by  a  pillow.  By  the  in3Gripti0n  it  app^rsv  that  Ae 
was  desceaded  from  illustrious  pareiit8»  and  mairied 
first  a  gentleman  of  an  aneient  house  whose  'ances- 
tors were  jrenowned  before^  tlie  Cc»quferar's  time; 
and  that  her  second  huaban()  wad, of  nobie  Uood^ 

Next  to  this  is  a  handsome  monument,  emrted  to 
thfe  memory  of  the  late  Quchesst  of  Northumberland. 
Betweeil  two. large  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  is  a 
group  of  distressed  objects,  ta  whom  lier  Grace,  in 
the  character  of  Charity^  is  distributing  her  bounty. 
Above  are  two  Genii  weeping  over  aa  urn.  The 
in^ription  recites  her  illustrious <}escent  and  titles; 
and  concludes  thus :  ^l  Havinglived  long  an  ornament 
of  courts;,  an  honour  to  her  country,  a  pattern  to  the 
great,  a  protectress  of  the .  poor,  ever  distii^ui^hed- 
n>r  the  most,  tender  affection  for  her  family  and 
friends,  she  died  December  6th,  1776,  s^d  sixty, 
universally  beloved,  revelred  and  kmcnted.  The 
Dulfe  of  Northumberland^  inconsolable  £br  the  lossr 
of  the  be»t  of  wives,  hath  erected  this^  monument  to 
her  beloved  memory/^  .. 

-  At  the  dooi!  of  this  chapel  lie  the  temietins  of  that 
great  and  learned  antiquary,  Sir  Hersry  Spelman, 
who  died  at  upwards:  of  eighty  yeans  of  s^e,  in  the 
year  1641.  :    .  .       ; 

.  At  the  entrance  of  St.  Edmnnd^s  chapel,  on  the 
righthand,  is  the  ancient  monument  cf  William  de 
Valence,  whose  effigy  lies  in  a  cumb^nt  posture 
on  a  chest  of  wainscot  placed  upon  a  tomb  of 
grey  marble;  tjie  figure  is  wood,  bbvered  ori- 
ginally with  copper  gilt,  as  was  the-  chest  in  which 
it  lies,  but  the  greatest  part  has  been  taken  away ; 
jand  of  thirty  small  imag^  that  were  placed  in  litde 
brass  niches  round,  scj^rce  one  remains  entire.  He 
was  treacherously. slain  at  Bayonne  in  the. year  1296, 
but  his  body  being  brought  to  England,  was/mterred 
(in  this  chapel^  and  an  indulgence  tif  ^ne  fanndred 
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Kfel^^tiWd  to  dS'  devout  ^opl^  ifvh^  ishcrtild  j^y 
'<brtbe%dfitreof hid  sdtil.    '       ;     •.        ^  '    ' 

N^r  thte  ii^  a- most  maghificefit Wn^^ 
iwclos^,  to  the  tttemory  of  Edward  Talbot,  eighth 
Earl  bf  Shrewsbury,  who  died  February  the  8th,  ^ 
16^^17,  l^g^d  fifty-sev^tt,  and  his  Lady  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  and  c6h<&ir^6  of  Cuthbert,  Baron  Ogle, 
whos^  effigies  in  their  robes  lie  on  a  black  mdihle 
table*,  supported  by '  a  pedestal  of  alabaster.  Thii 
tnonun&ignt  is  finely  ornamehted,  and  the  carving  oA 
the  various  coloured  marble  is  exquisite.  Theini- 
k^sriptiofl'  cdn tains  nothing' more  than  his  titles  arid 
character,  which  h  mdeddH  very  high:  he  was  ho- 
norable without  pride :  potent  without  ostentation  : 
religious  Without  superstition :  liberal  both  in  toind 
<Hh4b6linty ;  wdrded  ever  dgai-nst  fortune^  his  whole 
4ife  was  a  path  of  jitslfice'V  and  his  innbcence 
escaphig  !?n\?y,  continued  through  the  whole  course 
ofhi^life.  '-    '  '^  '    ^' 

Uhdfer  the  wind  dw,  fronting  the  entrance  of  this 
chapel,'^  a  very  anciefat  monument  representing  a 
Gothic  chapel,  in  which  is  the  figure  of  a  knight  in 
twniouF,  In  a -inmhent  pasture,  wi¥h  his  feet  resting 
on  alicfn'^  back:  This  mbnumerit  was  erected  for 
Sir  Bernard xBrocas,  of  Baurepaire  in  the  county  of 
Hants, 'chamberiaih  t6  Anne,  qiieentd  Richard  II. ' 
But  this  princess  dyings'  aild  Richard  falling  under 
the  displeasure  of 'his  people,'  who  deposed  him, 
Sir-Bernard  still  adhered  to  his  royal -niaster  in  his 
misforttines,  which  tost'him^his  life  ;  f6r  beln^  con»- 
cerned  with  many  others  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  restore  him 'to  the  crown,  he  shared  the 
^mmon  fate  of  almost  dll  the  leaders  of  thatconspi*- 
ftrcy,  and  was  beheaded  On  Tower-hill  in  the  month 

fef  J^nuiiry ,  1 399.        '      ^  ' 

•    On  the  east  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  hionument 
feVected  to  the  memory  of  John  of  Eltham,  second 

son 
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800  of  King  Edward  ILand  86aiUed  fromEltbam 
in  Kent,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His  statue  is  of 
white  aiabtt^,  the  head  encircled  in  a  coronet  of 
greater  and  less  l^vea,  and  his  habit  is  that  of  an 
armied  knights  He  died  in  Scotland  at  the  age  of 
niQ^teen,  unmarried,  though. tiiree  different  matches 
had  been  proposed  to  him  ;  the  last  of  which,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain,  he  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  live  tp  consummate  it.  His  fu- 
neral was  so  magaifi.ceqt  and  costly,  that  the  prior 
and  c(Mivent  demanded  one  hundred  pounds  (a  great 
sum  at  th^^t  time)  for  a  horse  and  armour  presented 
there  on  the  day  of  his  interment. 

On  tjie,  east  side  of  St.  Benedict's  chapel,  where 
{Oiic§  stpqd  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  is  a  beautiful 
monupient,  composed  ofyvarious  kinds  pf  marbley 
erected,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Frances,  Countess 
of p Hertford,  who  is  here  represented  in  her  robes  in 
a  cumbent  posture,  with  her  head  resting  on  an  emr 
brpidered  cushion,  and  her  feet  on  a  lion's  back. 
The  sfculpture  of  this  monument  is  exceedii^  cu- 
rious. . 

.  Between  this  chapel  and  the  next,  against  the 
wall,  is  a  monument  of  Mosaic  work,  the  sides  in 
plain  pannels,  but  the  top  of  the  table  wrought  in 
figures,  said  to  be  done  with  the  same  kind  of 
stones  as  tt]i^  flpor  before  the  altar,  and  erected  ior 
the  children  of  Henry  I.  and  Edward  I.  Over  this 
tomb  is  something  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
piece  of  church  perspective,  but^.  now  almost  de-^ 
faced.  This  certainly  was  once  a  rich  and  costly 
monument ;  for  in  the  records  of  the  Tower,  there 
is  the  king's  order  for  erecting  such  a  one  in  this 
place,  and  for  allowing  Master  Simon  de  Wells  five 
marks  and  a  half,  to  defray  his  expenses  in  bringing 
from  the  city  a  handsome  brass  image  to  set  upon 
his  daughter  Cathanne's  tomb ;  2ifid  for  paying  to 

Simon 
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Simon  de.GIpucfister  the  )cuig^s  goldsmidi,  for  a  sil- 
ver image  jfor  the  like  purpo^e^  the  5um  of  seventy 
marks* 

Oh  the  north  side  pf  the  area,  adjoining  to  Su 
Andvew^s  chapel,  is  the  superb  monument  erected 
at  Jthfii  expense  of  the  nation  to  the  memory  of  Ge- 
neral Woife^     Xbe  frojit  of  the  pediment  represent3 
jthe  landing  of  jthe  troops  at  Quebec,  ^n^  the  diffi-^ 
culties  they  had  to  encojunter  in  getting   up  their 
cannon  apd  climbing  the  rocjks ;  and  in  the  back- 
ground is  a  representation  of  the  city,  with  the 
engagement.     The  monument  is  supported  by  lion^, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  medallion,  with  a  woIP# 
^Qad«     The  general  appears  in  the  agpnies  of  death, 
supported  by  a  grenadier,  who  seem^  Jto  express, 
by  ppinting  with  his  finger  to  a  distance,  that  the 
victory  is  gained.    Behind  the  general  is  the  faith- 
ful Highland  serjeant  who  attended  him,  leaning  on 
ni^  halbert,  and  looking  at  the  dying  hero  with  adr 
miration  and  grief.    At  the  feet  of  the  genera]  lie 
ijis  hat,  fusee,  gorget,  &c.     Near  the^e  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  tent,  underneath  which  is  a  group  of 
figures.     BehipcJ  the  tent  is  seen  a  large  tree,  aud 
by  it  lie  a  tomahauk,  scalping-kriife,  and  l^atchet, 
the  Indian  weapons  of  wan     On   the  top  of  the 
monument  is  the  figure  of  Victory  descending  w'^h 
j3L  crown  of  laurel   to  immortalize  the  dying  victor. 
In  the  front  of  the  monument  is  the  following  in- 
scription : 

To  the  memory  of 
JAMES    WOLFE, 

Majpr^General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  Brijtish  l^nd-fgrces 
On  an  Expedition  against  Quebec, 
Who,  aftj^r  surmounting  by  ability  and  valour 

All  obstacles  of  art  and  nature* 
VOL.  III.  F  f  f  Was 
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Was  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory, 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1759, 

The  King  and  Parliament  of  Great-Britain, 

Dedicate  this  monument. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  were  formerly  three  an- 
cient tombs,  all  %f  which  are  now  almost  obli- 
terated. The  first  of  free-stone,  made  like  a  close 
bed,  was  walled  up,  and  another  tomb  placed  against 
it.  This  monument  was  covered  with  an  ancient 
Gothic  arch,  the  sides  adorned  with  vine  branches 
in  relief,  and  the  roof  within  springing  irtto  many 
angles,  under  which  lies  the  ima^e  of  a  lady  in  a 
vety  antique  dress,  her  feet  resting  upon  lions,  and 
her  head  on  pillows  supported  by  angels,  sitting 
on  each  side  the  effigy,  gilt  and  painted.  On  the 
side  of  the  tomb  are  six  niches,  in  which  seem  to 
have  been  painted  monks,  and  on  the  pedestal  are 
still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  paintings.  This 
monument  covered  the  remains  of  Aveline,  Countess 
of  Lancaster,  who  died  the  4th  of  November,  1293, 
the  veryye^r  of  her  marriage.  This  lady  vi^as  daughter 
to  WilUam  de  Fortibus,  earl  of  Albemarle  and  Hol- 
dernesse,  and  married  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son 
to  King  Henry  IL       ' 

Adjoining  to  this  is  another  ancient  monument 
of  grey  marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Aymer  de 
Valence,  second  and  last  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  this 
family,  who  was  poisoned  in  France,  by  the  secret 
contrivance  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  2,M  of  June, 
1324-.  He  had  been  three  times  married,  but  had 
no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  L  he  was-  a  great  general,  and  not  only  at- 
tended that  prince  in  his  expedition  to  Flanders,  but 
likewise  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  where  that  king 
died.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  judges  wbo' 
gave  sentence  against  the  great  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

The 
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The  third  is  an  ancient  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Edmund  Crouchba'ck,  fourth  son  to  Henry  III. 
^o  called,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  from  the  deformity 
of  his  person;  others  imagine  it  arose  from  his  at- 
tending his  brother  in  the  holy  wars,  where  they 
wore  acrouch  or  cross  on  tlieir  shoulders,  as  a  badge 
of  Christianity.  On  the  base  of  the  tomb,  towards 
the  area,  are  the  remains  of  a  curious,  and  perhaps 
the  most  antique  English  painting  extant,  but  much 
defaced,  being  ten  knights  armed  with  banners,  sur- 
coats  of  armour,  and  cross-belted,  representing,  un- 
doubtedly, his  expedition  to  the  Holy  liand,  the 
number  e^xactly  agreeing  with  what  Matthew  Paris 
reports,  namely,  Edward  and  his  brother,  four  earls 
and  four  knights.  It  was  originally  a  very  lofty  mo- 
nument, painted,  gilt  and  inlaid  with  stained  glass. 
The  inside  of  the  canopy  has.  been  a  sky  with  stars, 
but  by  time  is  changed  into  a  dull  red. — From  this 
prince  the  House  of  Lancaster  claimed  their  right  to 
the  crown. 

In  this  area  lie  the  remains  of  many  persons  of 
note,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Anne  of 
Cleve,  who  was  married  to  Henry  VHI.  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1539)^nd  in  July  following,  divorced,  with 
liberty  to  marry  again  :  but  being  sensibly  touched 
with  the  indignity  put  upon  her,  she  lived  in  retire- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lady  Anne  of  Cleve,  and  saw 
the  rival  who  supplanted  her  in  tlie  king's  affection 
suffer  a  worse  fate.  She  died  in  1537^  four  years 
after  the  death  of  the  king. 

Near  the  ashes  of  this  lady  lie  those  of  a  more 
unfortunate  queen,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  wife  to  Richard  IIL  She  was  poi- 
soned by  her  husband  to  make  way  for  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward  IV. 
This  marriage,  however,  was  never  consummated, 
Richard  being  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bos  worth. 

llei!^ 
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Here  are  also  the  remains  af  an  ancient  mdniimcfnt, 
erected  to  the  mfemory  of  Sebert,  King  of  thfe  East 
Saxons,  who  fii*st  built  this  thurch,  and  died  in 
July,  616. 

Quittine  the  ntea  at  the  south  Wedt  extreniity  w6 
fetnrn  to  the  south  crosS,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  callfed 
from  the  nuuiber  of  persons  of  that  description  buried 
here,  the  Poets*  corner,  frorri  whence  Wi6  shait  proceed 
found  th;v  op.a  pdrt  of  the  Abbey  to  the  north  ctoss. 

Jii  the  poet^'  cot^ner  the  monuments  are  so  crowded 
iipon  each  other  as  to  obscure  or  wholly  conceal  from 
view  some  of  the  most  ancient;  wWl6  the  confvrsiou 
amohg  those  exposed  to  view  is  such  as  to  bewilder 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  cause  him  to  pass  over 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  monumental  architec- 
ture, which,  were  they  single,  Would  command  hfs 
admiration.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
Davenant,  Dryden,  Cov\l^y,  ChaUcer,  Phillips, 
l)rayton,  Johnson,  Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Shaken, 
spear,  Thomson,  Rowe,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Butter,  iand 
many  others  of  inferior  no'te :  a'tjd  here  also  are  the 
tombs  of  llandel  and  Garrick.  Among  these  w6 
$hall  particularise  the  most  striking. 

That  to  the  memory  of  Matthew  Prior  is  a  most 
beautiful  monument,  and  richly  ornamented.  On 
one  side  of  the  pedestal  stands  the  figure  of  Thalia, 
one  of  the  nine  muses,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand; 
and  on  the  other,  History,  w  ith  her  book  shut ;  be- 
tween botli  is  the  bust  of  the  deceased  upon  n  raised 
altar  of  fine  marble.  Over  this  is  a  handsome  pedi- 
iiient,  on  the  ascending  sides  of  which  are  two  boys, 
one  with  an  hour  glass  in  his  hand  hm  out;  the 
other  holding  a  torch  reversed ;  on  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  is  an  urn,  and  on  the  base  of  the  monument 
a  long  inscription,  setting  forth  the  principal  em- 
ployments in  which  he  had  been  engaged;  particu-. 
Jarly,  by. order  of  King  William  aiid  Queen  Mary,  in 

.    assisting* 
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iBsistihg  at  th^  congrefitt  of  the  confe^mte  powers 
at  the  Hague  ill  r6i)0.  In  1697,  he  was  one  of  the 
ptenipotentMies^lat  th^  pe^K^e  of  Ryswick;  and  m 
the  following  year  Was  of  the  embassy  to  France,  mtA 
also  secretary  of  state  m  Irekmt*  In  1 700  he  wsai 
made  one  bf  ffte  bo^rd  of  trade;  \t\  17 1 1  ftt^t  oc^tfth 
jnissioner  of  thf^  Gutetoms ;  aftd  lastly,  ift  the  same  yi^ff, 
was  sent  by  he^m*j'esty  Queen  AAne  to  Lewis  XIV. 
of  France,  with  proposals  of  peace.  All  which  trusts 
he  executed  with  uncornMOft  arfdress,  and  th«  nyo^t 
firtti  integrity.  On  th6  outermost  side  ^f  the  bw^t 
is  a  Latin  inscription,  importing^  tbat  while  he  was 
busied  in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times,  tfeacb 
interposed,  and  broke  both  the  thread  of  his  discourse 
and  of  his  life  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1721, 
jn  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

The  design  and  workmanship  of  Shakespear's 
monument  are  both  extremely  elegant.  In  the 
figure  of  the  immortal  bard  the  sculptor  h?s  most 
delicately  expressed  his  attitude,  his  dress,  his  shape, 
his  genieel  air,  and  fine  composure.  The  heads 
on  the  pedestal,  whi<:h  are  likewise  pfroperornatiuents 
to  grace  the  tomb,  represent  Henry  V.  Richard  141. 
and  Queen  Eligabetfi .  In  show ,  the  taste  here  slwHim 
does  honour  to  those  great  naines,  utidef  'wbose  di- 
rectioh,  by  the  pubhc favour,  it  Was  so  "feiegantly  con- 
Ttftructed;  namely,  theEart  of  Buriingtpn,Dr.  M<6ad, 
Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martin.  It  was  designed  by  Kent, 
and  executed  by  Scheemakers ;  at^d  the  expense  de- 
frayed by  the  grateful  contributions  of  thie  public* 
The  lines  on  the  scroll,  which  were  written  by  him- 
pelf,  are  very  properly  adapted. 

The  cloud-cap'd  towtrrs,  the  gorgeotjs  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  gt-eat  globe  iti^lf ; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall' dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabrioof  a  visJKW, 
Jjeave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

Next 
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Next  to  this  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seasons,  and  other 
poetical  works.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1762, 
and  is  the  workmanship  of  Michael  Henry  Spang, 
after  a  design  of  Adam.  The  figure  of  this  gentleman 
is  represented  sitting,  with  his  left  arflfi  leaning  on  a 
.pedestal,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  the  Cap 
.of  Liberty  in  the  other.  On  the  pedestal  is  carved, 
in  basso  relievo,  the  Seasons;  to  which  a  boy  points, 
offering  him  a  laurel  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  ge- 
nius. At  the  feet  of  the  figure  is  the  tragic  mask, 
.  and  jhe  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  supported  by  a 
projecting  pedestal,  and  in  a  pannel  is  this  inscription : 

James  Thomson, 
iEtatis48.     Obi  it  27  August,  1748, 
"  Tutored  by  thee,  sweet  Poetry  exalts  her  voice 
to  ages,  and  infi»rms  tKe  page  with  music,  image, 
setitimet^t,  and  thought,  never  to  die.^' 

Against  the  south  wall  of  this  cross  is  a  lofty  and 
magnificent  muonument,  inclosed  with  rails,  and  de- 
corated with  figures  as  large  as  life,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich. 
The  figure  of  Minerva  is  on  one  side  the  base,  and 
that  of  Eloquence  on  the  other;  the  one  looking  sor- 
rowfully up  at  the  principal  figure  above,  the  other 
pathetically  displaying  the  public  loss  at  his  death. 
On  the  top  is  the  figure  of  History,  with  one  band 
holding  a  book,  and  with  the  other  writing,  on  a 
pjnranaid  of  finely  coloured  marble,  the  titles  of  the 
hero,  whose  actions  are  supposed  to  he  cont«uned  in 
the  book  ;  on  the  cover  of  which,  in  letters  of  gokl^ 
are  inscribed  the  date  of  his  grace  s  death  and  age. 
On  the  pyramid  is  the  following  epitaph : 

Briton, 
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Briton,  behold  !  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 
A  shrine  that  claims  thy  tributary  tear ; 
Silent  that  tongue,  admiring  senates  heard, 
Nerveless  that  arm  opposing  legions  fear'd. 
Nor  less,  O  Caitipbell,  thine  the  power  to  please. 
And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
Long  from  thy  life,  let  kindred  heroes  trace, 
Arts  which  ennoble  still,  the  noblest  race ; 
Others  may  owe  their  future  fame  to  me, 
1  borrow,  immortality  from  thee. 

Under  this  is  written  in  large  letters, 

JOHN  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE  AND  GR 

at  which  point  the  pen  of  History  stops ;  the  latter 
title  having  become  extinct  on  his  death. 

The  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  nionument 
runs  thus:  ''  In  memory  of  an  honest  man,  a  con- 
stant friend,  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Greenwich^  a  general  and  orator,  exceeded  by  none 
in  the  age  he  lived.  Sir  Henry  Farmer,  Bart,  by 
his  last  will  left  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards erecting  this  monument,  and  recommended 
the  above  inscription.'^ 

On  the  west  wall  is  HandeFs  monumept,  the  last 
which  that  eminent  statuary  Roubiliac  lived  to  finish; 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  ingenious  sculptor  first 
became  conspicuous,  and  afterwards  closed  his  la- 
bours as  an  artist,  with  a  figure  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  The  first  was  erected  in  the  gardens  at  Vaux- 
hall,and  the  last  is  this  monument;  in  which  the  whole 
figure  is  very  elegant  and  highly  finished,  atid  the  face 
.  is  said  to  be  a  strong  likeness  of  its  original.  'The 
left  arm  is  resting  on  a  group  of  musical  instruments, 
and  the  attitude  is  very  expressive  of  great  attentiorl 
to  the  harmony  of  an  angel  playing  on  a  harp  in  the 
3  clouds 
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clouds  over  hia  head*  fiefore  it  lies  the  celebi*ated 
Messiah,  with  that  part  open,  wb^re  is  the  much  ad- 
mired air,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Uvefk.  Under<< 
neath  is  the  following  short  ii\SGription-:  ^'  George 
Frederick  HandcU,  Esq*  bofn  February  23,  1684.5 
died  April  U,  \759,' 

Near  this^ig  a  very  elegant  monupieut)  erected  to 
the  memory  pf  thnt  eminent  divine  and  philosopher^ 
Dr,  Stephen  Hales,  in  the  front  are  two  beautiful 
figures  in  reHef ;  the  one  representing  Botany,  die 
other  Religion.  The  first  is  presenting  ft  medallion 
of  this  great  explorer  of  njiture  to  public  view ;  the 
latter  js  deploring  the  loss  of  the  divine.  At  the  feet 
of  Botany,  the  winds  are  displayed  on  a  globe,  which 
alludes  to  his  invention  of  ventilators.  The  inscription 
is  in  I^tin ;  a  translation  of  which  is  :as  follows : 

"  To  the  memory  of  Stephen  Hales,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  Augusta,  the  mother  of  that  best  of  kings, 
George  the  Third,  ha^  placed  this  m^Qimment;  who 
chos^  him,  when  Jivi^ig,  to  officiate  as  Jier  chaplain ; 
and  after  he  died,  which  was  on  the  4th  of  January, 
J 76 1 5  in  the  84th  year  qf  bis  age,  hoiioured  bim  with 
this  marble.'^ 

• 

On  the  same  side  is  the  monument  erected  to  the 
meipaory  of  David  Garrick,  Esq.  It  consists  of  ^ 
figure  of  this  wi rivalled  aotor^  in  an  animated  posii- 
lion,  throwing  aside  a  cqrtain,  which  discov^s  a 
medallion  of  the  great  poet  whor^i  he  has  illustrated ; 
while  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  adorae<jl  with  their  re- 
spective emblems,  and:Supp.orted  by  a  pedestal,  seem 
to  approve /the  tribute.  Thfs  curtain  is  intepd^d  to 
l^present  the  vejlofignoraoceand  barbarism,  which 
darkened  the  dramatic  wovksof  the  immortal  bardi 
tillithe  appearance  of  .Garrick.  The  caressing  atti- 
iM.d^f  airy;%ure,  ,aod  sipiling  countenance  of  the 

comic 
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^mic  iDuse,  is  indteative  of  the.  ^tisfaction  $h6 
derives  from  at  length,  beholding  a  memorial  of  ^ 
her  favourite ;  while  MelpomeM,  untli  m  MMre  iMi^ 
jestic  and  dignified  mien,  raiiing  ber  ftif^pJMei  v^i^ 
characteristic  admiraticm  on  the  >^  sovereigi}  4f  the 
willing  soul/'  whom  the  at  once  deliMntsi  in  and  4e^ 
plores.  The  similitude  to  Gaprick,''will  fa(BfeIt  by 
every  spectator  who  holds  the  features  of  the  origi- 
nal in  remembrance:  and  where  is  the  person  of 
taste,  who  has  seen  him,  even  once^  and^  can  forget 
the  resemblance  ?  The  back  ground  is  formed  of  a 
beautiful  dove-cdoured  marble,  to  relieve  the  figures, 
l^hich  are  in  pure  statuary  marble.  The  inscription, 
which  is  the  composition  of  Mr.  Pratt,  is  as  follows. 

To  the  memory  of  David  Garrick, 
who  died  in  the  year  1779> 
at  the  age  c^  63. 
To ; paint  feir  nature,  by  divine  cor^mand^ 
Her*  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakespeare  rose:  then,  to  expand  bis  fame^ 
Wide  o*er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Tho'  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  poet  drew, 
The  actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew. 
Tho-  like  the  bard  himself  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  cal|^  them  bsK^k  to  day ; 
And,  till  Eternity,  with  power  sublime, 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakespeare,  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  bejim  divine.  ' 

This  monument,  the  tribute  of  a  friend,  was  erected 

1797/ 

Webber,  Fecit. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  this  cross  is  an  ancient 
monument  to  the  great  recorder  of  our  antiquities, 
vox.  in.  agg  William 


V. 
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\$f^li«aC«tn4eP)  who  is  repreaeated  in  aiiidf-lengtl), 
i}jb,  t;t^.^9^itpC  hifittime,  MTith^  his  left  hand  holding  a 
lMI0k«.MMi  W  llifWgbt<Jfi»9>9lo|iN^svirei9ling  on  an  altar, 
,on«thfj^^j^^>Ji^Tch^is:a^  JLmtin  insmption,  setting 
Ibrtlr^.^i^  iaclefatigat)!^  industi^:,  in.  illustrating  the 
'  6fiUi^bjaMti^p^0S5  ai^^  his  ntnckmry^sinoeritj,  and 
pl?af^{}t:igo^7hua)QUf»  in  .private  life.    This  monu- 
meHU  h^  been  c^aked  and  beautified^  and  inck^ed 
with  ifoo  rail^,  ^tj^  expense  ofi  tiie.UDrceraity  of 
Qxfordi  whej3e  W  fec^ived  his  education; 
.  Among  the  sjtoDes:  ^Jbich  compose  the  pavemonl 
of  this  cro9S>  are  n^aay  ibennQrials  oi'  ^>  the  silent  tew 
pants  of  the  house  appointed  for  all  liviiig;^  whk)r 
barely  record  their  names  and  ages.    The  most^re^' 
markable  of  these,  is  that  which  covers  the  ashes  of 
Thomas  Parr^  who  was  born  in  the  caunty  of  Salop, 
in  the  year  14^^.  ,  He  lived  in '  the  reigns  of  ten 
princes,  namely,  Edwaigd  IV-  EdwJird  V.  Richard  IIL 
Henry  VIL  Heiory  VIU.  Edward  VL  Queen  Mmrfl 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charles  [.  andy  haK 
ing  attained  thp  gpeat  age  of  drie  hundred  audi  fiftf. 
two  years.  Was  buried  .hene,.Ndvember  15di^  i6o^. 
One  of  the  .extraordinasy  circumsteiKies /attendi*^ 
the  life  of  this  wonderful  old  man,  ia,  that?''at»the  a^e 
of  one  hundred  and  dairty,  a  proioeution't*^ -insti- 
tuted against  him  for  bastardy,  and  mthi«uih  cflfeot, 
that  he  did  penance  publicly  in  church  for  Jthat 
offence.  '?•(, 

Almost  .at  the  south-west  corner,  is  an  fuide^t 
,  stone  of  grey  marble,  .on  which,  by  the  darks,  ihsts 
been  the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour.  It  covers  the 
remains  of  John  Haule,  a  private  soldier  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  11.  and  Henry  IV.  At  the  battle  of  Na- 
jara,  in  Spain,  he,  together  with  John  Shakel,  his 
comrade,  took  the  Earl  of  Denia  prisoner,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  raiiaing  money  for  his  ransotn,  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  leaving  his  son  as  surety  in  their 

•    hands. 


jhmde.>- -Upaa  iJi^  comiitg  to  England,  John  of 
GMuiitv  Bukd  ^f  Lao^aster^  demanded  him  fpr  the 
.li>Qg;:  titit  Iheji  reftiaed  to  delirver  him  up  without  s( 
yansoaiiv  and  wem  thoiefbre  both  committed  to  thcf 
Tower?  fromfwhfincaiescapiug,  they  took  sanctuary 
in'tiirs  abbey:  £>r  ftilph  Ferreris  and  Alan  BuxaU 
the  one  gbvemor,  th^  other  captain  of  the  Tower^ 
with  fifty 'itien,  pvursiied  them,  and  haying,  by  fai]( 
profnisedygainddo^rShakel,  they  attempt^  tosei^^ 
UrnM  by  force,  who  made  a  desperate  defence;  but, 
bdrnff  oirerpbwcted  by  utambers,  was  slain  Aug.  11 » 
1378)1  m  the.  choir,  before  the  prior's  stall,  com* 
mending'  himself  to^Sod  theevenger  of  wrongs ;  and> 
at  the  same  time,  a  serv^ant  of  i  the  Abbey  fell  \yith 
him.  Sudbury,  Arcbbisllop  of  Canterbury,  made 
Ibr^^breach  of  pvivil^e  the  ground  of  a  oomplaint  to 
pariii^meiyt;  aiid  the  church  was  shujt  up  fc^  four 
months^  till-  it  Was  purified  from; this  pro&natiob<, 
The  offenders  were  ^cammunicated,  a  large  sum 
of  money  paid  to.  the  church,  *and  all  its  privilegela 
confirmed  in  the  next  parliameatv  Shakel  had  beeii 
thi'own  into  prfson,  but  was  aflterwards  set  at  hberty; 
and  the  Ming. and  Council  of  England  agreed  to  pay 
him,  fbr  the  ransom  of  his^ppiBOnef,  five  hundred 
marks,'Hfld  one  hunfdred  marks  pfar.annuto.  Some 
yeard  afterwards  Shakel  d^edy.  and»was  .likewise  bu^ 
ried  hererin  139tSv-    .  -j.  .  o 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  stately  monument  erected 
to  tji6 menrory  of  Sir:  Cloud«iIey  Shovel,  on  the  bbse 
of. wtiidb  i«  represented  itrbas' relief  ithfe.  ship  Assb* 
ctatiofi,  in  whieh'the  admiral  sailed,  striking  against 
a  rock,i  wiih  sevesral'ottwerft  perishing  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  the  top  are  two  bQys'blowing  trumpets.  This 
grestt  mi^  recaved  -  tWe' honouf  of  knighthood  the 
•  I6th  oF  Mafy,  'l*^!!^.  :  The  inscription  on  the«Jonu- 
ment  is  as  follows ^''  ?8ir  Cloodesley  Shovel,  kht.  rear 
admiral' of  Great '  Britain  j'-atid  admiral  and  com*^ 

mandar 
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mander  in  chief  of  the  .fleet,  the  just  reward  of  hk 
long  and  faithful  services.  He  was  deservedly  be* 
loved  of  his  country,  and  esteemed,  though  dreaded^ 
by  the  enemy  who  had  often  expeetenoed  his  con-^ 
duct  and  courage. — Being  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  Scilly,  in  his  voyage  from  Toulon  the  S*id  of  Oc- 
tober^ 1707)  at  nightv  in  the  57th  ytear  of  his  age,  his 
fate  was  lamented  by  all,  but  especially  by  the  sea- 
faring part  of  the  nation ;  to  whom  he  was  a  gene« 
rous  patron,  and  a  worthy  example.^— His  body  was 
flung  on  the  shore,  and  buried  with  others  in  the 
sand;  but  being  soop  after  taken  up,  was  placed 
under  this  monument,  which  his  royal  mistress  had 
caused  to  be  erected  to  commemorate  his  steady  loy« 
alty,  and  extraohlinary  virtues/' 

The  execution  of  this  monument  has  been  cen« 
sured  by  many  men  of  judgment,  and  among  others 
Mr.  Addison,  who  complains  that  instead  of  the 
rough  bravery  which  should  characterise  a  sedmau, 
the  figure  of  the  gallant  admiral  is  represented  in  the 
garb  of  a  beau,  reposing  on  velvet  cushions  under  a 
canopy  of  state :  he  likewise  objects  to  the  inscrip* 
tion,  which,  instead  pf  reciting  the  long  and  faithful 
services  of  wliich  this  memorial  is  said  to  be  the  just 
reward,  relates  only  the  manner  of  his  death,  from 
which  he  could  not  obtain  any  glory.  But  with  all 
these  defects  the  aggregate  is  not  undeserving  of 
ix)tice. 

Within  the  gates  which  separate  the  western  part 
of  the  church  from  the  south  cross  is  a  neat  monu* 
ment  in  statuary  iliaible ;  composed  of  a  sarcophagus^ 
elevated  on  a  pedestal,  mpon  the  face  of  which  is  en«* 
graved .  the  following  inscription :  ^^  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Andre,  who,  raised  by  his  merits 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  the  rank  of  Adjutant^ 
General  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  em- 
ployed in  an.  important,  but  hazardous  euterprize,  fell 

a  sacrifice 
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U  sacrifice  to  his  seal  for  bis  king  afnd  country,  on  the 
Sd  of  October,  1780,  aged  29,'  universally  beloved 
and  esteenied  by  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and 
lamented  even  by  his  foes.  His  gracious  sovereign 
George  III.  has  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

On  the  front  of  thesarcophagus.  General  Washing- 
ton is  represented  in  his  tent,  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  received  the  report  of  the  Court-Martial  held 
on  Major  Andre,  at  the  same  time  that  a  flag  of  truce 
arrived  from  the  British  Array,  with  a  letter  for  Gene- 
ral Washington,  to  treat  for  the  Major's  life.  But  the 
fatal  sentence  being  already  passed,  the  flag  was  sent 
back  without  the  hoped  for  clemency  in  his  favour. 
Major  Andre  received  his  condemnation  with  that 
fortitude  which  had  always  marked  his  character, 
and  is  represented  going,  with  unshaken  spirit,  to 
meet  his  doom.  On  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a 
figure  of  Britannia  iajmentiag  the  fateof  so  gallant 
m  officfer.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  several 
of  the  figures  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  of  the 
fnonuments  in  the  Abb^y,  have  been  wantonly 
mutilated. 

General  Hafgrave's  monument  is  the  production  of 
Boubiliac.  It  consists  of  the  representation  of  the 
resurrection  of  a  body  from  a  sarcophagus,  and  of  a 
conflict  between  Time  and  Death,  wherein  the  former 
proving  victorious  divests  his  antagonist  of  his  power 
by  breaking  his  dart, and  tumbling  him  down.  Above 
is  a  great  pile  of  building  in  a  state  of  dissolution, 
and  a  cherub  in  the  clouds  sounding  the  last  trumpet. 
The  whole  is  finely  imagined,  and  as  ingeniously 
executed.  This  gentleman  was  Lieutenant-General 
of  his  majesty's  forces.  Colonel  of  the  Royal  English 
i^^uzileers,  and  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  w^ho  having 
b^en  57  yeauRs  a  commissioned  officer^  died  the  31st 
of  January,  1748,  aged  79> 

Over 


/ 
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Over  the  door  which  openn  ifitci  thfedoidtefS  k  ft 
very  stbtely  monument  for  'Gei^rad  Wi^.  In  ihh 
06Bter  is  a  beautiful  marble  pillar,  eMli^h^  With  mi* 
litarjr  tropifnes  exqunsitely  wrought^  The  prili<^^a9 
ilgtiffes  represent  Fmae  pushing  back  Time,  i^hb 
19  eagerly  appoa^shiag  to  pull  dowh  the  pillar^  with 
the  ensigns  oi  honour  that  ado^i^  it«  The  GeneraPs 
head  is  in  a  madallion,  under  wbk^  is  the  following 
inscription  t 

"  To  the  memory  of  George  Wade,  field-raarshsJ 
,  of  his  majesty's  forces,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord* 
nance,  colonel  of  his  majesty's  third  regiment  of 
dragoon  guards,  governor  of  Fort  William,  Fort  Au'- 
gustus^^nd  Fort  George,  and  one  of  his  ttwijesty's 
tnost  honourable  privy-council.     He  died  March  14, 

Near  this  is  a  highly  iini^^*  bo^t  tX  Dr.  Th'6ttisi§; 
Bishop  of  Rocbtoter,  accorapanfed  by  embteili^  ^ 
hiK  sacred  office.  A  long  Latitt  irtecriptioo  gites  ft 
oharteter  of  the  deceased,  who  died  AugusVthe  ibth); 
1793,  aged  81  years. 

V  Between  the  pillars  on  the  south  ^de  of  the  nave, 
stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  mfem^y  of 
Captain  Montague^  who  was  killed  in  Ae  engj^e- 
roent  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  unde^Earl  Howe: 
A  majestic  (igvire  of  this  brave  cdmiwattder  sftatids  oii 
•  a  marble  pedestal,  with  his  hand  ressting'on  a  sw^rdl 
Over  his  head  is  a  figure  of  victory  Ascending  widi 
a  crown  of  laurels.  In  front  of  the  pededlrf  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  engagement;  on  thi^  right  side  is 
Neptune's  trident,  and  a  crown  of  oak,  and  on  thd 
left,  a  wreath  of  laurel  contaiHfing  tlie  w>rd  "  Con-^ 
stitution.'^  Cta  the  back  of  the  pedestall  is  a  trophy 
of  naval  flags  waving  over  %  group  of  prisoners. 
This  is  a  very  classical  composrtidn  and*  d(l^'honouf 

to 
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to  the  artistt  Mc  FlaxiiBany  who  fissi  ftDtroduced  do^ 
tai^d  SKmuaoaeAls^ into  tbis abbey,  .  .  ,   .»        / 

>.  Directly,  ^appdiileyand  in  a  siadSar  idtiiatidn,ja« 
moQumcHt.to.the  manaries  of  Captains  Hariirey  ami 
UmitLf  whci'died  of  the.  wounck .  .they  receired  in  the 
sam^actioR.  i  hiSi'campo&edoS  two  Colossal  figiii^ 
o£  BritanBia  inrd'  Fam^,  placed  inne on  eaeh^  side  lof  a 
hx^  vste^  Ctfi'^bich.aie  medaUidnsof  the  deceased 
Ca^ains.  Bii taah?a<  ia  decoiath^  the  vase  i^ith  laun 
lpl,xw|si)ie  Fame  poihta  to  the  ncj^mes  of  the  beroea 
thgravfidon  thefaaise  which  supports  it.  On  the 
frratof'di^ pedestal  i^arepreadritation  in  ajito  relievo 
9f  idiat  jiprk  of  :tbe  action  hi  iwhicb  they  were  engf^ed ; 
idyoLttfhich  isasraaU  flying  angel,  With  ia  palm^bFancb 
iii~oaieibandy£uid  apair  of  scales  in  thrather,  illuatrative 
d£  a  sikpeiintencUing' providence,  who  bestowed  the 
victory  inifippiJobHtian  of  the  justice  of  the^  cause  in 
vrbifch  they  foiight.  •  The  desi^  of  this  mdnnment^ 
\tfaich  .&'.by  MrvSacon,  Jun.  is  very  hiippy,  and  the^ 
%Dreb  ate  very veh^antly  sculptured. 
".  Both' of. tl^ese  monuments  we;^e  erected  at  tbcp 
pubhc  exp^MisfC' 

I  Nearly  behind.  C^aptain  Montague's  monument  ia 
a.  very  oiagmScetit  on^,  erected  about  thirty  years  aga 
to.  the  raemary  of  Admiral  Tyrrell,  designed  and 
eiQcecuted  by  ^thftt  ingenious  artist  Mr.  Read,  who 
waspupibto  Ijbe  celebrated  Mr.  Rotibiliac*  *  On  the' 
top  of  the*  monunaent  is  an  archangel  descending 
wilfh  a  trumpet,^  summoning  the  admiral  to  eternity 
from*  the  sea;  The  clouds  moving  and  separating- 
discover  the  celestial  light  and  choir  of  cherubs  wh^ 
appear  singing  praises  to  the  Almighty  Creator  ;  thft 
back-gpound  representing  darkness.  The  admiraPs 
ooantenance,  with  bis  right  hand  to  bis  breast,  is  ex- 
pressive of  conscientious  hope;  his  left  arm  signifi- 
cant of  seeing  something  wonderfully  awful.  Ha. 
appears  rising  out  of  the  sea  from  behind  a  large  rock^ 

>v  hereon 
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wbereoaare  placed  hi&  arms,  with  the  emblems  of 
Valour,  Prudence,  and  Justice.  The  sea  is  discerned 
over  the  rodk  at  the  extremity  of  sight,  where  elouds 
iod  water  seem  to  join;  On  one  side  the  rock,  an 
aiigei  has  wrote  thisl  inscription :  '^  The^sea  shall  give 
up  her  dead,  afid  every  one  shall-  be  rewarded  ac* 
<x)nl!rig  to  their  works."  In ,  her  Id^t  hand  is  a  ce-* 
}estial  crown,  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  her  right  hand  ' 
18  extended  towards  the  admiral  with  a  countenance 

« 

foil  of  joy  and  happiness.  Hibernia  leaning  on  a 
globe,  with  her  6ager  on  that  p^kt  of  it  where  bis 
body  was  committed  to  the  s^^  lamenting  the  loss  of 
her  favourite. son  with  a  countenance  expressing 
heart-felt  grief.  :  Ofi  tme-  side  the  rock  is  the  Buck- 
ingham (the  admiral's  ship)  with  the mastsdisabkd; 
on  the  other  side  ^a  large  flag,  with  the.  trophies  of 
war,  near  which  is  the  followiag  inscription ;. 
,  Saored  to  tHe  memory  of  'Richard  Tyrrel,  Esq. 
who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland, 
and  died  rear-admiral  of  the  White  on  the  !^th  day 
ef  June  1766,  in  the  J50th  year  of  hiSrdge.  Devoted 
from  his  youth  to  the  naval  service  of  his  country, 
a^nd  being  formed  under  the  discipline  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  his  renowned .  uncle  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  he  distinsfuished  himself  as  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced officer  in  many  gallant  actions,  particular^ 
on  the  third  of  November,  17*38,  wbw  commandin|f 
the  Buckingham  of  66  guns,  and  479  n>en,  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  three  French  ships  of  war,  one 
of  which  was  the  Florisantof  74  guns  and  700  men; 
felt  the  Buckingham  being  too  much  disabled  to  take 
possession  of  her  after  she  had  struck,  the*  enemy> 
^nder  the  cover  of  the  night,  escaped.  In  this  ac- 
tion he  received  several  wounds,  and  Iqst  three .  fin- 
gers  of  his  right  hand.  Dying  on  his  return  to 
England  trom  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  he  bad 
(or  three  years  commaoded  a  squadron  of  his  majesty's 
'.    ,  2  '  shipsi 
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ships,  his  body,  according  to  his  own  desire,  was 
committed  to  the  sea,  with  the  proper  honours  and 


ceremonies.'^ 


On  the  south  side  of  the  great  west  entrance  is  a 
noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cornwall^ 
who  was  killed  in  the  battle  between  the  English 
fleet  under  Matthews  and  Lestock,  and  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  fleets.  This  monument,  which  is 
thirty  six  feet  high,  has  at  the  back  of  it  a  pyramid  of 
rich  SiciUan  marble,  beautifully  variegated  and  finely 
polished,  standing  upon  a  base  of  the  same  marble. 
Against  the  pyramid  is  a  rock,  embellished  with 
naval  trophies,  sea-weeds,  &c.  in  which  are  two 
cavities :  in  the  one  a  Latin  epitaph ;  in  the  other,  a 
view  of  the  sea-fight  before  Toulon,  in  basso  re- 
lievo; in  the  for-e-ground  whereof,  the  Marlborough 
of  ninety  guns,  is  seen  fiercely  engaged  with  Admiral 
Navarro's  ship,  the  Real,  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
guns,  and  her  two  seconds,  all  raking  the  Marlbo- 
rough fore  and  aft.  On  the  rock  stand  two  figures ; 
the  one  represents  Britannia  under  the  character  of 
IMinervm,  liccompanied  with  a  lion ;  the  other  figure 
is  expressive  of  Fame,  who  having  presented  to 
Minerva  a  medallion  of  the  hero,  supports  it,  whilst 
.exhibited  to  public  view.  The  medallion  is  accom- 
panied with  a  globe,  and  various  honorary  crqwns, 
as  due  to  valour.  Behind  the  figures  is  a  lofty 
spreading  palm-tree,  whereon  is  fixed  the  hero's 
shield  or  coat  of  arms,  together  with  a  laurel-tree  ; 
both  which  issue  from  the  naturally-barren  rock,  as 
alluding  to  some  heroic  and  uncommion  event.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows : 


» 
VOL.  III.  u  h  h  Amongst 


( ' 
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AmtKOgst  the  monuments  of  ancient  merits 
in  this  sacred  cathedi»l>  let  the  naoxe  of 

JAMES  CORNWALL 

Be  preserved,  the  third  son  of  HeniyGofiMvall, 

Of  Bradwardia  Castle^  in  tiie  county  of  Herefor4»  Efiq« 

Who  from  the  very  old  and  illustrious  stock  of 

the  -  P  lantagenets, 

Deriving  a  truly  ancient  spirit,  bedatfiie 

A  naval  commander' of  the 'first  *mineace» 

'Equally  and  deservedly  honpured  by  the  tears  «Uid 

Applause  of  Britons,  as  a  man 

Who  bravely  defending  the  cause  of  his  country 

in  that  sea-fight  off  Toulon ; 

And  being- by  a  diain-«shot  deprive 

Of  both  his  l<^s  at  fr  blow,  fell  uncenquered 

On  the  27th  of  Feb.  1743,  in  the  4$th  year  of  hfS-ag^i, 

Bequeathing  his  animated  example  to. his  fellow 

sailors, 

A»  a  legflkiy  of  a  dytng^'Bnglishiiiany 

Whose  ^traordinary  valour^ould  not  be  reeomm^ded 

To  the  emulationx>f  posterity  in  a  more  ample  eulogy 

Than  by  so  singular  an  instance  of  honour  ;  . 
S^nce  the  parliament  df  Great  Britain,  by  an  unanimouft' 

suffrage, 

Rteolv'd  that  a  monummitat  the  public  eii^nqo 

should:  be  consecrated  to  the  memo^ 

of  this  most  heroic  person. 

General  Killigi^ew^s  monument,  on  the  north  side^ 
•IS  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture;  the  embellashmeni&ane 
veiy  picturesque,  and  the  inscription  modest.  It^iii 
as  follows:  Robert  Killigrew,'  of  Avwenaok,  in 
•  Cornwall,  Esq^.  Son  of  Thc«nas  and  Cliarlotte ;  '^¥^Bge 
of  Honour  to  Charles  II ;  Brigadier  Geneva!  of  hep 
Majesty's  forces;  kilted  isi  Spain ^  in  the  battle  of 
Alriianza,  April  14th,  1707-  JEMik  Stt^  47. 
MiLiTAViT  Ann  IS  34.  But  the  greatest  singularity 
of  this  monument  is  that  it  is  cut  out  of  a  single 
stone. 

In  the  north  cross,  on  the  west  side  of  the  screen 
of  the  transept,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 

'    '  benevolent 
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beneirolefit  Jones  Hianway,  eriected  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptioQ  o£  bis  friends  and^  of  the  Marine  Society, 
of  which  be  was  one  of  the  founders.  It  consists  of 
a  pyramid  of  black  marble,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of 
the  same.  At  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  a  lamp,  em- 
blematic of  eternal  light,  and  on  the  face  of  it  is  a 
medallion  of  the  deceased,  immediately  under  which 
is  a  sarcophagus,  supposed  to  contain  his  remains. 
IX  b  decorated  at  the  top  withhis  arms,  festoons,  &c. 
and  oa  the  body  of  it  is  a  relievo  of  Britannia,  seated, 
on  her  Uon,  and  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  Go- 
vernment, Peace  and  War,  Trade  and  Navigation, 
with  a  benign  countenance,  distributing  cloathing  to 
an  almost  i^ed  boy,  alluding  to  the  charitable  pur- 
pose fior  which  the  Marine  Society  was  instituted.  A  v 
second  boy  is  supplicating  for  the  like  bounty^  his  dis^. 
tresses  visible  in  his  imploring  couotenance,  and  a 
'  third,  wkoappearslo  be  itiade  happy,  by  being  fitted 
^ut  and  trained  for  sea,  supports  a  ship's  rudder  with 
one  baad,  and,  with  the  other,  points  up  to  bis  bena- 
fiictor.  Above  the  sarcophagus,  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  pyramid,  flies  the  British  flag,  over  acfoor 
q.ua:edone,  £ind  on  the  other  side  is  the  banner  of 
rtie  Society;  with  its  motto^  *'  Charity  and  Policy 
United .''  The  following  inscription  is  on  the  front 
of  the  pedestaL 

"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Jonas  Han  WAY, 

Who  departed  this  life,  Sept.  5,  1786,  aged  74: 

Bui:  whose  Name  liveth,  and  will  ever  live, 

Whilst  active  piety  shall  distinguish 

The  Christian ; 

Integrity  and  Truth  shall  recommend 

The  British  merchant; 

And.univei'sal  kindness  shall  characterize 

The  Citizen  of  the  world. 

.  ^  Th« 
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The  helpless  In&nt,  nurtured  through  his  care. 

The  friendless  i^ostitute,  sheltered  and  reformed. 

The  hopeless  Youth,  rescued  from  misery  and  ruin, 

And  trained  to  serve  and  to  defend  his  country. 

United  in  one  common  strain  of  gratitude. 

Bear  testimony  to  their  Benefactors  virtues. 

This  was  the  Friend  and  Father  of  the  Poor!" 

Next  to  this  is  a  monument,  erected  by  his  widow, 
to  the  memory  of  Brigadier  General  Hope,  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  1789, 
aged  45  years.  It  consists  of  a  female  Indian,  whose 
aflection  has  brought  her  to  the  monument;  she^ 
kneels  on  the  pedestal,  and,  bending  over  the  sarco^ 
phagus,  expresses  the  sorrow  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  such  a  benefactor.  -    . 

Adjoining  is  the  monument  erected  by  the  East: 
India  Company  as  a  memorial  of  the  military  talents 
of  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.  B.  .Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India..  It 
consists  of  two  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  one,  a 
Mahratta  captive  weeping  beside  a  trophy  of  Eastern 
armour,  indicating  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  that 
country,  pours  the  contents  of  a  cornucopia  into  a 
British  shield.  The  other,  Victory  decorating,  a  mili- 
tary trophy  with  a  medallion  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  by- 
hanging  it  oh  a  palm  tree  which  rises  from  behind  the 
armour.  The  Mahratta  figure' in  this  monument  is 
particularly  admired. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  screen,  near  the  north  door, 
is  a  most  magnificent  monument  erected  by  a  vote  of 
parliament  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  ot  Chatham, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon,  tlie  same  ingenious  ar- 
tist that  was  employed  to  erect  his  lordship^s  "monu- 
ment in  Guildhall.  It  coasists  of  six  principal  figures: 
in  a  niche,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  grand  pyramid,  is 
placed  the  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  m  his  par- 
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liamentary  robes ;  he  is  represented  in  the  action  of 
speaking,  the  right  hand  thrown  forward,  and  ele- 
vated i  and  the  whole  altitude  strongly  expressive 
of  that  species  of  oratory  for  which  his  lordship  was 
so  deservedly  famed.  On  a  ssu*cophagus,  underneath^ 
recline  Prudence  and  Fortitude;  and  below  these  is 
Britannia*  seated  on  a  rock^  with  Ocean  and  the£arth 
at  her  feet ;  intended  to  depict  the  effect  of  his  wisdom 
and  fortitude  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. Prudence  has  her  usual  symbols,  a  serpent 
twisted  rouml  a  mirror :  Fortitude,  is  characterized 
by' the  shaft  of  a  column,  and  is  cloathed  in  a  lion^s 
skin.  The  energy  of  this  figure  is  strongly  contrasted 
by  the  repose  and  contemplative  character  of  Pru- 
ddnce.  Britannia,  as  mistress  of  the  sea,  holds  in 
her  right  hand  the  trident  of  Neptune,  while  her  left 
is;  supported  by-  her  own  shield.  Ocean  is  represented 
leaning  on  a  dolphin,  with  a  severe  countenance  and 
tn  agitated  action,  which  is  opposed  by  the  greafe 
case  in  the  figure  of  the  Earth,;  who  reclines  on  a  ter- 
restrial globe,  with  her  head  .crowned  with  fruit, 
which  also  lies  in  profusion  at  the  foot  of  the  pyra-* 
mid.  On  tHe  center  of  the  plinth  is  the .  following 
inscription : 

"  Erected  by  the  King  and  Parliament, 

As  a  testimony  to 

Irhe  Virtues  and  Ability 

•       .       .  of 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 

During  whose  Administration, 

In  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George  III. 

Divine  Providence 

Exaited  Great  Britain 

To  an  height  of  Prosperity  and  Glory 

Unknown  to  any  former  Age. 

*     Born  Nov.  1.5,1708.     'Died  May  11,  1778." 

Adjoining 
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Adjoining  tRv  tliis.  is^ another  natioeal 
erected  to  the.  memory  of  the '  biave  captaifiss  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  engagements:  betweeq  the 
l^ritish  fleet,  uader  Lord  Kodaey,  and  the  French' 
fleet,  under  Count  £>eGra8se,  in  the  West  Indies,  ia 
April,  1783.  The  hack  ground  is  formed  by  a  talt 
pyramid,  before  which  stands  a  rostrated  cdumn  of 
Mack  marble,  on  wbieh  a  gei>ius  hangs  thrae  me« 
dallions,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  cafMains^ 
Round  the  upper  one  is  inscribed,  Lord  Robert  Man* 
KERs,  aged  94  ;  and  round  the  other  two>  Captain^ 
William  Bayne^  aged-50^  and  Captain  Wiea^av 
Blair,  aged  41.  At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
figure  of  Neptune,  sitting  on  a  seaMwDrse^  and  ^int** 
jng  out  the  portraits  of  the  heroes,  to*  Britannia,  who 
stands  on  the  other  side,  with  a  countenance  .find;^ 
e^^pressive  of  sorrow,  as  examples  f^r  posterity- tffii 
emulate,  and  worthy  of  their  country's  gratitude* 
On  the  top  of  the  column  is* an  degaut  figure  of 
Fame,  holding  a  crown  of  laurel.  -*  Oid  the  right  side 
of  the  pedestal  which  supports  the  .pyramid,  isn 
globe,  &c.  and  on  the  left  a  naval  trophy ;  anid  ia  tkm 
center  is  the  following  inscriptioa: 

"  Capt.  Wm.  Bayne, 

Capt.  Wm.  Blair, 

Capt.  Ld.  Robt.  Manners^ 

were  mortally  wounded 

in  the  course  of  the  naval  engagements 

underthedommarid  of  Adm. Sir  Geo  .IJrydges  Rodney, 

on  the  IX  &  XII  of  April,  M.DCC.LXXXIL 

'In  memory  of  their  services, 

the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 

have  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.'* 

Considered  as  a  whole,  this  monament,  which  is 
by  Mr.  NoUekins^  has  a  grand  and  impressive  effect 

The 
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1£b^  %iifie  of  Neptune  is  particularly  classical,  and 
the  left  hand  and  arm  inimitebly  executed ;  and  the 
groupiuig  of  the  figures  does  gceat  honour  to  the  taste^ 
talents,  and  geaius,  of  the  sculptor. . 

Between  this  monument  and  the  naTe,  is  that 
laitely  at^ected  to  the  memory  of  the  Esorl  of  Mans» 
field,  and  the  first  which  was  placed  between  the 
pillar^  of  the  Abbey^  without  a  wall  to  block  up  the 
^rch,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  building,  for  the 
i^ke  of  the  monument.  The  introduction  of  this 
improif^ement  in  monumental,  sculpture,  will  per* 
peiiuatte  the  name  of  Mr.  Flaxman,  the  ingeni* 
ous  artist,  who,  unfettered  by  sai  adheirence  to  ex* 
ample,  dared  to  throw  aside  the  prejudice  of  anti- 
quated error,  and  act  from  the  impulse  of^  his  own 
judgment  The  earl  is  represented  in  judge's  robes^ 
sitting  on  the  judgment*seat,  which  is  placed  on  a 
circular  elevation  of  peculiar  elegance:  in  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a  scroll  of  parchment;  his  right  hand 
rests  on  his  knees  and  his  left  foot  is  a  little  ad- 
vanced«  This  attitude  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  is  executed, 
with  so  much!  judgment  and  spirit  by  the  sculptor, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  done  from  the 
}ife.  On  his  rlgb^  hand.  Justice  holds  a  balance 
equally  pioised,  and  on  his  left  hand.  Wisdom  is  read- 
ing in  the  Book  of  I^w.  Between,  the  statues  of 
Wisflbm  and  Justice  is  a  trophy,  composed  of  die 
Earl's  family  arms,  surmounted  by  the  coronet,  the 
mantle  of  honour,  the  fasces,  or  rods  of  justice,  and 
the  curtana,.or  sword  of  mercy.  On  the  baqk  of  the 
chair  is  the  Earl's  motto: — "  Uni  iEquus  Virtuti,'* 
inclosed  in  a  crown  of  laureL  Under  it  is  a  figure 
of  Peath,  QA  represented  by  the  ancients:  a  beauti- 
ful yojuth,  leaning  on  an  extinguished  torch,  and  on 
of  this  figure  is  a  &inerjal  aUar. 


Sir 
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Sir  Petef  Warren's  is  a  most  superb  monument  of 
white  iharble,  executed  by  that  great  master  of  his 
time,  Roubiliac.  Against  the  wall  is  a  large  flag  hanging 
to  the  flag-staff,  and  spreading  in  natural  fol4^  behind 
the  whole  monument*  In  the  front  is  a  fine  figure 
of  Hercules  placing  Sir  Peter <s  bust  on  its  pedestal; 
and  on  one  side  is  a  figure  of  Navigation,  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  in  her  hand^  gazing  on  the  bust, 
with  a  look  of  melancholy  mixed  with  admiration. 
.  Behind  her  is  a  cornucopia,  pouring  out  fruity  com, 
the  fleece,  &c.  and  by  it  is  a  cannon,  an  anchor, 
and  other  decorations.  In  the  front  of  the  monu* 
ment  is  the  following  inscription : 

< 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Sir  Peter  Warren, 

Knight  of  the  Bath,  vice-admiral  of  the  red 

Squadron  of  the  British  fleet,  and 

Member  of  parliament 

For  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster. 

He  derived  his  descent  from  an  ancient 

Family  of  Ireland : 

His  fame  and  honours  from  his  virtues  and 

Abilities. 

How  eminently  those  were  displayed, 

With  what  vigilance  and  spirit  they  were 

exerted, 
In  the  various  services'  wherein  he  had  the  hcmour 

to  command. 

And  the  happiness  to  conquer, 

Will  be  more  properly  recorded  in  the 

Annate  of  » 

Great  Britain. 
On  this  tablet  afl*ection  with  truth  must  say^ 
That  deservedly  esteemed  in  private  life. 
And  unive^lly  renowned  for  his'  publia     * 

Conduct, 
2  The 
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The  judicious  and  gallant  officer 
Posaesded  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 

Friend, 

The  gentleman,  and  the  christian : 

But  the  Almighty, 

Whom  alone  he  feared,  and  whose  graciout 

Protection 

He  had  often  Experienced, 

Was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  a  place  of 

Honour  . 
To,  an  eternity  of  happiness, 
On  the  29th  Day  of  July,  17^2, 
In  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  choir, 
is  a  beautiful  and  superb  monument  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  great  man,  to  whose  memory  it  was 
erected,  is  sculptured  on  it  recumbent,  leaning  hia 
right  arm  on  four  books,  thus  titled :  Divinity,  Chro« 
nology,  Optics,  and  Phil.  Prin.  Math,  and  pointing 
to  a  scroll,  supported  by  winged  cherubs.  Over 
him  is  a  laige  globe,  projecting  from  a  pyramid  be« 
hind,  whereon  is  delineated  the  course  of  the  comet 
in  1680,  with  the  signs,  constellations,  and  planets. 
On  this  globe  sits  the  figure  of  Astronomy,  with  her 
book  shut,  and  in  a  very  thoughtful  and  composed 
mood.  Beneath  the  principal  figure  is  a  most  cu- 
rious relief,  representing  the  various  labours  in  which 
Sir  Isaac  chie^y  employed  his  time :  such  as  disco- 
vering the  cause  of  gravitation,  settling  the  princi-* 
pies  of  light  and  colours,  and  reducing  the  coinage 
to  a  determined  standard.  The  device  of  weighing 
the  sun  by  the  steel-yard,  has  been  thought  at  once 
bold  and  striking,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  mbnu men t 
does  honour  to  the  sculptor.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  is  in  Latin,  short,  but  full  of  meaning, 
find  intimates,  that,  by  a  spirit  nearly  divine,  he 

VQi..  III.  I  i  i  solved,, 
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solved,  on  principles  of  his  own^  the  motion  nni 
figure  of  the  {Janets,  the  paths  of  the  cornels,  and  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  «ea;  that  he  discovered  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  properties 
of  colours  from  thence  arising,  which  none  but  him- 
self had  ever  dreamt  of;  that  he  was  a  diligent,  wise, 
and  faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
holy  scriptures;  that  by  his  philosophy  he  main« 
tained  the  disunity  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  by  the 
purity  of  his  life,  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  DiBcember,  1642,  and  died 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1796-7. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  eritrance  into  the  choir 
is  another  magnificent  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of. James,  Earl  Stanhope;  the  principal 
%ure  of  which  represents  the  earl  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  general's  staff,  and  in  his  left  a  parchment  scrolL 
Before  him.  stands  a  Cupid,  resting  himself  upon  a 
shield.  Over  a  martial  tent  sits  a  beautiful  Pallas, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  javelin,  and  in  the  other 
a  scroll.  On  the  middle  of  the  pedestal  are  tv^o  me- 
dals, and  one  on  each  aide  the  pilasters.  Under  the- 
prindpai  figure  is  a  Latin  inscription,  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  this  great  man  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman, 
and  a  senator..  He  died  in  1721;,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age. 

Near  the  gate  iSeading  to  the  chapels,,  is  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr^  Bu^by.  Oft 
it  is  the  figure  of  the  doctor,  in  hi,s  gown^  looking 
earnestly  on  the  inscription.  In  his  right  hand  he* 
holds  a  pen,  and  in  his  left  a  book  open.  Undemeafth, 
on  the  pedestal,  are  a  variety  of  books,  and  at  the 
top  his  family  arms.  The  inscription  is  elegantly 
written,  and  highly  to  his  praise:  it  intimates,  that 
whatever  fame  the  school  of  Westminster  boasts, 
and  whatever  advantages  mankind  shall  reap  from' 

thence, 
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'thence,  in  time  to  cotne,  are  all  principally  owing  to 
Che  wise  institutions  of  this  great  man.  He  was  made 
master  of  Westminster  College,  in  the  year  1640 ; 
elected  Prebend  of  Westminster,  July  5,  1660 ;  trea- 

.  surer  of  Wells,  August  U,  the  same  ye^r;  and  died 
.April  5^  J 695* 

•  < 

Having  now  taken  notice  of  the  monuments  most 
worthy  of  observation,  we  shall  return  to  Henry 
Vll.^S/chapel,  which,  AS  has  been  already  mentioned, 
18  a  distinct  building  from  the  Abbey. 

This  chapel)  which  is  stiled  by  Leland,  the  Won^ 
\d€r  of  the  Worlds  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Ab- 
jbey ;  to  which  it  is  so  neatly  joined,  that,  on  a  super- 
,ficial  view,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  building. 
It  is  supported  without  by  fourteen  Gothic  buttresses, 
«11 .  beautifully  omametited,  and  projecting  from 
the  building  in  different  angles;  and  is  enlightened 
'by  a  double  range  of  windows,  that  throw  the  light 
ifito  such  an  advantageous  disposition,  as  at  once  to 
,  please  die. eye,  and  inspire  reverence.  The  buttresses 
extend  up  to  the  roof,  and  are  made  to  strengthen 
it  by  their  being  crowned  with  Gothic  arches.  In 
these  buttresses  are  niches,  in  which  formerly  stood 
41  number  of  ststues;  but  thes^e,  being  greatly  de- 
cayed, have  been  long  taken  down. 

The  entrance,  to  this  edifice  is,  from  the  east  end 
of  the  Abbey,  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  black  marble, 
fliuader.a  very  iK>ble  ardi  that  leads  to  the  gates  open- 
ing to  the  body  or  nave  of  the  chapel ;  for,  like  a  ca- 
Jthedrali  it  is  divided .  into  a  liave  and  side  aisles,  to 
•whidi  there  is  a  passage  by  a  door  on  each  side.  The 
gateSf  at  the  entrance  of  the  nave,  are  of  brass  frame- 
work, curiously  wrought,  and  have,  in  eveiy  open 
inmneL  a  nise  and  portcullis,  alternately. 

•J3^Qg  ent^^d,  tltefcyieis  naturally  directed  tothe 

J^%  cnihngi  ii(4mdi  is>fi:ought  with  such  astonish- 

» « :  2  ing 
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ing  variety  of  figures  as  to  exceed  description.  The 
stalls  are  of  brown  wainscot,  with  Gothic  canopies, 
most  beautifully  carved,  as  are  the  seats  witii  strange 
devices ;  more  particularly  the  carving  under  the 
seats,  which  are  monstibus  representations  of  beasts, 
but  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  artificer,  that  no- 
thing on  wood  is  now  remaining  equal  t6  it. 

I'he  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  laid 
0t  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killegrew,  once  prebendary  of 
this  abbey,  as  appears  from  two  inscriptions,  one  cm 
a  brass  plate,  near  the  founder's  tomb,  and  the  other 
cut  in  the  pavement.  The  view  from  the  entrance 
presents  the  brass  chapel  and  superb  towh  of  the 
founder ;  the  work  of  Pietro  Torregiano,  an  Italian 
sculptor,  who  had,  for  his  labour  and  the  materials, 
one  thousand  pounds ;  and  round  it,  where  the  east 
end  forms  a  semi-circle,  are  the  chapels  of  the  Dukes 
of  fiuckingham  and  Richmond. 

The  walls,  both  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  are 
adorned  with  the  most  curious  imagery,  and  contain 
an  hundred  and  twenty  statues  of  {latriarchs,  saints, 
martyrs,  and  confessors;  under  which  are  angels 
supporting  imperial  crowns,  beside  innumerable  small 
ones,  all  of  them  esteemed  so  curious,  that  the  best 
masters  are  said  to  have  come  from  abroad  to  take 
a  copy  of  them. 

The  roof  of  the  side  aisles  is  flatfish,  and  sup- 
ported by  arches  turning  upon  twelve  stately  Gothic 
pillars,  curiously  adorned  w^itb  figures^  frmt^e,  and 
foliage. 

The  windows,  beside  a  spacious  one  at  the  east 
end,  are  thirteen  on  each  side  above,  and  as  many 
below  ;  and  were  formerly  of  painted  glass,  having 
in  each  pane  a  white  rose,  the  badge  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  an  H,  the  initial  letter  of  the  founder's 
name,  or  portcullises  crowned,  the  badge  of  the  Beau^ 
fort's  family;  of  tv^iich  thet^  am  aomt  still  remaining* 

Tb^ 
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The  length  of  this  chapel,  within,  is  ninety^nine 
feet,  the  breadth  sixty-six,  and  the  height  fifty-four. 

The  original  intent  of  this  chapel  was  as  a  sepul- 
chre, in  which  none  but  the  remains  of  the  royal  ia- 
'  mily  were  to  be  deposited  ;  and  so  far  has  the  will 
of  the  founder  been  observed,  that  none  have  yet 
been  int^red  there,  but  those  of  high  quality,  whose 
descent  may  generally  be  traced  jfrom  some  of  oiir 
anoient  kings. 

^  In  the  middle  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  situ- 
ated the  magnificent  tomb  of  Henry  VIL  and  Elizas 
beth  his  queen*  It  is  inclosed  in  a  curious  screen 
of  cast  brass,  beautifully  "designed  and  well  executed* 
Hiis  screen  •  is  nineteen  feet  in  length,  eleven  m 
breadth  and  the  same  in  height ;  and  ornamented 
with  statues,  of  which  those  only  of  St.  George,  St 
James,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Edward,  are  now 
remaining.  Within  it  are  the  effigies  of  the  royat 
pair,  in  their  robes  of  state,  lying  close  to  each  other 
on  a  tomb  formed  of  a  basaltic  stone,  called  in  the 
language  of  those  days  Touche^  the  head  of  which  is 
supported  by  a  red  dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cadwalla- 
dar,  the  last  king  of  the  Britons,  from  whom  kini 
Heniy  VIL  was  fond  of  tracing  his  descent ;  an< 
the  foot  by  an  angeL  There  are  various  devices 
alluding  to  his  family  and  alliances ;  such  as  port* 
cullises,  signifying  his  relation  to  the  Beaufort's  by 
his  mother^s  side;  roses  twisted  and  crowned  in  me- 
mory  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  by  his  marriage ;  and  at  each  end  a  crown 
in  a  bush,  alluding  to  the  crown  of  Richard  IIL 
found  in  a  hawthorn,  in  Bosworth  field.  He  died 
the  twenty-tirst  of  April,  1509,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his 'age. 

Within  the  grate  of  the  tomb  w^s  an  altar  of  a 
aingle  piece  of  touchstone,  destroyed  by  the  fenatics, 

t# 
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.  tp  wbicb  he,  bequeathed  ^^  our  gtete  piece  ^f  the 
hoUe  cros9e,  which,  by  the  high  pro  vidian  of  our 
Lord  Gc4j  y^m  conv^ied,  brought  aad .  de|i,vered  to 
us  from  the  jsle  of  Cyo,  in  Greece^  pet  m  gold  and 
garnished  with;  peiles  and  pr^ou6  clones :  and  also 
the  pf:eci<d^Q  y^jiiquc^  of  oon  of  the  legg^s  of  St. 
George,  set.  in  silver  parceKgUte,  whiph  came  into 
the  hand$  of  oiw  broder  and  cousyn,  Lewys  of  France, 
the  time  that  he  wan  and  recovered  thecitie  of  Mitidn, 
ai^d  given  and  sent  tip  us  by  our  cousyne  the  cardinal 
jpf  Amboise/^  .   . 

i  At  the  head  of  tbi$  t0iio,b  lie  jthe  remains  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  grail dsop  to  Henry  V1J[.  who  died  in  the 
<i^xteentb  year  of  his  age,  and  the  aev^^th  c^  his 
tfeign.  A  finie  uionument'WaB  erected  |to  b^  ifne^inory 
by  queen  IVIary,  bis  aist^  and  successor ;  it  ^'m 
ad<:^ned  with  curiou$  sculpture,  represeiitifig  the  p^s- 
moa  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  with  two  aiigefe 
on  the  top  l^neeling^ and  the  i|Kh<>le  elegantly  finished; 
but  it  was  afterwards  dternoii^qd  as  a  relict  c^  Fopish 
superstition^ 

On  one  side  of  Henry's,  tomb,  in  a  small  chapei 
is  a  monument  of  cast  brass^in  ivhich  are  the  efiigies 
of  Lewis  Stuart,  Duke,  of  Ricb«nond«  and  Frances 
his  wife.  They  are  represented  as  lying  06  a  marble 
lable  under  a  canopy  of  brass  curiously  wrougblj 
and  supported  by  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Qia^ 
rity,  aiul  Prudence.  Outthe  top  is  a, figure  of  Fame 
taking  her  flight,  and  resting  only  on  her  toe..  This 
illustrious  nobleman  died  the  3ixteenth  of  February, 
1623;  and  his. lady  the  eighth  of  October,  16^. 
Here  is  ^ikewis^  a  pyramid  of  black  and  white  marble 
supporting  a  small  urn,*  in  v^hich  is  ctintained  the 
heart  of  Esme  Stuart,  son  to  the  Duke  ji^f  Richniond 
a,nd  Ledox,  who  died  in  France  the  fpurtaenth.  of 
Aug^^t,  166k  i 

On 
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On  the  north  side  of  thia  tomb  is  a  monument  de- 
corated with  steveral  emblematical  figures  in  gilt 
brass ;  the  'principal  of  which  are  Neptune  in  a  pen- 
sive posture  with  his  trident  reversed,  and  Mars  with* 
his  head  crushed.  These  figures  support  the  tomb 
on  which  Ijes  trie  effigy  of  George  Villars,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  great  favourite  of  King  James  L 
and  iS^ing  Charles  1.  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  national 
resentment,  and  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin* 
His  duchess,  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Rudand,  who  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory,  lies  in  effigy  by  his  side  on  the  same 
tomb.  There  is  a  Latin  inscription,  which  represents 
his  'high  titles  and  honours,  and  alludes  to  the  un- 
happy cause  of  his'death. 

Of  a  later  date,  and  superior  in  design  and  work- 
manship, is  a  noble  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  in  which 
his  grace^s  statue,  in  a  Rbman  habit,  is  laid  in  a  half 
raised  posture  on  an  altar  of  fine  marble,  and  h\^ 
duchess,  Catharine,  natural  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Yerk>  afterwards  James  II.  is  standino  at  his  fe^t 
weeping.  On  each  side  are  military  trophies;  and 
over  all  an  admirable  figure  of  Time,  holding  several 
medallions  representing  the  heads  of  their  Grace's 
ehildren.  This  monument  is  greatly  admired.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  duke  himself  appears  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group,  and  though  he  lies  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  his  lady  is  placed,  in  the 
most  beautiful  attitude  at  his  feet,  jet  her  figure  is  so 
characterized,  as  to  be  only  a  guide  to  his,  and  both 
reflect  back  a  beauty  on  each  other.  The  decorations 
are  extremely  picturesque  and  elegant ;  the  trophies 
at  his  head,  the  figure  of  Time  above,  with  the 
medallions  of  his  children,  fill  up  all  the  spaces  with 
such  propriety,  that  little  could  be  added,  and  no- 
thing  appears   superfluous.      Th^   inscription    sets 

forth 
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fprth  the  Duke  of  Buckiogbam's  poBts^  and  his  q[tia- 
lifications  as  a  poet  and  a  fine  writer ;  and  over  his 
ftjtatue  IS  inscribed  some  Latins^itenqes  to  the  follow- 
ing purport: 

I  lived  doubtful,  not  dissolute, 

I  die  unresolved,  not  unresigned. 

Ignorance  and  error  are  incident  to  human  nature. 

I  trust  in  an  Almighty  and  All;good  God. 

Thou  King  of  Kings  have  niercy  upon  me. 

And  underneath : 

For  my  King  often,  for  my  Country  ^Hways. 

At  the  end  of  the  north  aisl^,  i^inst  ^the  east 
wall  is  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  altar, 
raised  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
T.  and  his  brother.  The  inscription,  which  is  in 
Latin,  is  thus  translated  ^'  Here  he  the  reUques  of 
Edward  V.  King  of  England,  and  Richard,  Duke  of 
York;  who  being  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  there, 
stifled  with  pillows,  were  privately  and  meanly  buried 
by  order  of  tneir  perBdious  uncle  Richard  the  usurper: 
their  bones,'  long  enquired  after  and  wi^ed  for,  after 
lying  SO  1  years  in  the  rubbish  of  the  stairs,  (those 
lately  leading  to  the  chapel  of  the  White  Tower) 
were,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1 674»  by  undoubted  proofs 
discovered,  being  buried  deep  in  that  place*  Charles 
II.  pitying  their  unhappy  fate,  ordered  those  unfor* 
tunate  princes  to  be  laid  amongst  the  reliques  of  their 
predecessors,  in  the  year  1678,  and  the  20th  of  his 
reign.'*  ^ 

At  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  a  vault,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  King  James  I. 
apd  his  Queen  Anne,  who  was  daughter  to  Frederick 
H.  King  of  Denmark.  This  prince  reigned  over 
Scotland  fifty-nine  years,  and  England  twenty-two; 
and  died  the  1 6th  of  March,  1626. 

Over 
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Over  this  vatiK  is  a  small  tomb  adorned  with  the 
6g^re  of  a  child^  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  the 
third  daughter  of  James  I.  who  was  bom  at  Green- 
wich ia  1605,  and  died  at  two  years  old. 

There  is  also  a^iother  monument^  on  which  is  the 
YepresentsKlion  of  a  chiM  in  a  cradle,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sophia,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  same 
king,  who  was  bora  at  Greenwich  m  1606,  and  died 
three  days  after. 

Ia  this  aisle  is>  a  lofty  and  beautiful  monument 
with  a  canopy  orer  it,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  successor  King  James  I. 
The  inscription  describes  her  character  thus :  "  sh  e 
was  the  mother  of  her  country,  and  th6  patroness  of 
feligion  and  learning:  she  was  skilled  in  many  Ian* 
goages,  adorned  with  every  excellence  of  mind  and 
person*,  and  endowed  with  princely  virtues  beyond 
her  sex ;  in  her  rdgn  religion  was  refined  to  its 
primiti\ie  purity ;  peace>  was  established ;  money  re- 
stored*'to  lis  just  value ;  domestic  insurrections  quell- 
ed; France  delivered  from  intestine  troubles;  the 
Kelherkinds  supported ;  the  Spanish  armada  defeated ; 
]i^lc^)d,:  abnost  losu  by  the  secret  contrivanee  of 
!^in,  recovered ;  the  revenues  of  both  universities 
itoprovedby  a  law  of  provisions  ;  and,  in  short,  all! 
England  enriched ;  that  she  was  a  most  prudent  go- 
verness, forty-five  years  a  vittuOiis  and  triumphant 
queen  ;  truly  religious  and  blessed  in^  all  her  great 
affairs  i  and  that  after  a  calm  and  resigned  death  in 
•he.  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  she  left  h,er  mortal 
part  to  be  deposited  in  this  church,  which  she  esta- 
blished OB  a  new  fo6ting,  till-  by  Christ's  word  she  is 
called  to  immortality.^*  She  died  the  S^th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1 602. 

In  the  south  aisle  of  this  chapel  is  a  magiiificent' 
ibonument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mary  Queen, 
of  Scots,  the-  mother  of  King  James  I.  who  was  be- 

vow.  III.  K  k  k  headed 
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headed  on  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  at  Fotheringhay- 
castle  in  Northamptonshire,  on  a  scaffold  erected  in 
the  hall  of  that  castle.  She  was  afterwards  pomp- 
ously interred  by  order  of.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
cathredral  church  of  Peterborough;  but,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  her.  son  to  the  throne  ot  England,  her  re- 
mains were  removed  from  thence,  and  placed  near 
this  monument  amongst  her  ancestors. 

Near  this,  inclosed  with  iron  rails,  is  a  handsome 
table  monument,  on  which  lies,  finely  robed^  the 
effigy  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret 
queen  of  Scots,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus.  Her  son,  -the 
Lord  Damley,  father  to  King  James  I.  is  repre^ 
sen  ted  foremost  on  the  tomb  kneeling  with  the  crown 
over  his  head:  and  there  are. seven  others  of  her 
children  represented  round  the  tomb.  This  great  lady, 
though  she,  herself  never  sat  on  the  throne,  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  inscription.  King  Edward  IV. 
for  her  great  grandfather;  Henry  VH.  for  her  grand- 
father; Henry  VIII.  for  her  uncle j  Edward  VI.  for 
her  cousin  german ;  James  V.  of  Scotland  for  her 
brother,  Henry,  King  of  Scotland  for  her  son^  and 
James  VI.  for  her  grandson.  She  had  for  h^r  great 
grandmother  and  grandmother,  two  queers,  both 
nam(?d  Elizabeth;  for  her  mother,  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Scots;  for  her  aunt,  Mary,  the  French  Queen; 
for  her  cousins  German,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Queens 
of  England,  and  for  her  mete  and  daughter  in  law, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     She  died  March  10th,  1 577- 

At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  royal  vault,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  coffins  of  King  Charles  II. 
King  William  III.  and  Queen  Mary  his  consort. 
Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George. 

The  nave  of  this  chapel  is  used  for  the  ceremony 
of  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  ihe  most  ho- 
nourable order  of  the  Bath,  which  order  was  revived 
by  King  George  1.  in  the  year  1725.    In  their  stalls, 

wbich 
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which  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  are 
brdss  plates  of  their  arms,  &c.  and  over  them  hang 
their  banners,  swoi^ds  and  helmets.  Under  the  stalls 
are  seats  for  the  esquires,  of  whom  each  knight  has 
three:  their  arms  are  also  engraved  on  brass,  and 
placed  upon  the  back  of  the  seats. 

Underneath  the  body  of  this  chapel  is  the  vault 
prepared  in  1737,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  for 
the  reception  of  the  present  royal  family.  It  consists 
of  a  double  range  of  arched  chambers,  three  on  each 
side,  open  to  the  middle  walk  between  them.  This 
middle  Walk  terrriinates  with  the  principal  vault  in 
front,  where,  in  a  large  marble  sarcophagus,  lie  the 
two  coffins  of  the  late  King  George  II.  and  his 
Queen  Caroline;  the  side  boards  of  which  were,  by 
the  express  command  of  the  king,  so  constructed  as 
to  be  removed,  in  order  that  their  dust  might  inter- 
mingle. The  coffins  of  Frederick,  PHnce  of  Wales, 
his  princess,  two  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of 
York,  Prince  Frederick  William,  the  Princesses 
Amelia,  Caroline,  Elizabeth,  and  Louisa  Anne,  and 
two  infant  sons  of  their  present  Majesties,  the  Prin- 
ces x\lfred  and  Octayius  also  lie  here. 

The  exterior  of  this  fine  example  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture is  in  a  most  ruinous  condition.  The  roof 
has  been  lately  repaired;  but  the  turrets  and  the 
arched  buttresses  are  going  fast  to  decay,  and,  if  not 
throughly  repaired,  must  soon  fall  t6  total  ruin. 

From  the  south  aisle  of  the  abbey  there  are  two 
cntranca«5  into  the  cloisters,  which  are  entire,  and 
consist  of  four  arched  walks  on  the  sides  of  an  opeii 
quadrangle.  There  are  many  monuments  in  these 
walks,  but  as  they  have  nothmg  particular  to  distin- 
guish them  we  shall  pass  them  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  very  andent  ones,  on  the  pavement  at 
tiie  east  end  of  the  south  walk,  under  which  lie  the 
remains  of  four  of  the  Abbots  of  Westminster. 

The 
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The  first  is  of  black  marble,  called  Long  Meg  irom 

its  extraordinary  length  of  eleven  feet,  eight  inches, 

and  covers  the  ashes  of  Qervasius  de  Blois,  natural 

son  to  King  Stephen,  who  died  in  1106. 

The  second  is  a  raised  stone  of  Sussex  nmrUe, 

under  which  liea  interred  the  Abbot  Laurentius,  who 

died  in  1 176,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 

obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  HI.  the  privilege  of 

using  the  mitre,  ring,  and  globe. 

The  third  is  a  stone  of  grey  marble,  to  the  memory 

of  Geslebertus  Crispinus,  who  died  in  the  year  1114. 

His  ejffigy  may  be  still  traced  on  his  grave-slone  by 

the  fragments  of  his  mure  and  pastoral  staff. 

The  fourth  is  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was 

formerly  covered  with  plates  of  brass  inscribed  to 

the  Abbot  Vitalis,  who  died  in  1082.  All  these  seem 

to  have  had  their  names  and  dates  cut  afresh,  and  are 

indeed  fragments  worthy  preservation. 

From  the  east  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the  eotrance 

into  the  Chapter-house   through  an  archway,  the 

workmanship  of  which  was  in  the  first  style  of 

Gothic  elegance,  but  now  much  defeced.     In  the 

centre  of  the  design  was  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 

exquisitely  finished,  which  has  been  removed  to  make 

way  for  a  mural  monument,  that  also  conceak  n 

great  part  of  the  surrounding  decorations. 

The  chapter-house  is  of  an  octangular  form,  and 

was  originally  very  lofty,  with  a  clustered  column 

rising  from  the  floor  to  support  it;,  the  groins  of  which 

arched  to  the  several  angles  of  the  structure.    From 

what  remains  uncovered  and   unmutilated  of  the 

ancient  part  of  this  building  there  can  be  ho  doubt 

that  it  was  decomted  with  every  degree  of  excellence 

which  the  endless  variety  of  Gothic  ornament  could 

aflTord;  but  sinc^  the  place  ha^Tieen  employed  as  a 

repository  for  the   public  records  belonging  to  the 

Treasury  of  the  jjxchequer,  all  the  l6wer  parts  are 

hidden 
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hidden  by  pretees  and  galleries^  filled  with  rolls  of 
parchment,  that  very  little  of  its  original  magnifi-^ 
cence  can  be  seen. 

Th,is  structure  owes  its  foundation  to  that  magni«» 
ficent  monarch^  Henry  III.  and  was  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Commons,  ip  the  time  of  Edward 
HI.  and  eeveral  succeeding  monarchs.  Aiiiong  the. 
ancient  records^  at  present  deposited  here,  the 
curious  enquirer  ^iil  find  those  of  the  court  of  stiar- 
chamber,  and  the  original  Domesday-book,  which  k 
stili  as  legible  as  the  first  hour  it  was  written. 

Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  very  singular  crypt* 
The  toof,  on  which  rests  the  floor  of  the-former,  is 
^ supported  by  ash<xt,raund  pl^hY^  quite  hollow,  and 
spreads  into  plain  massy  ribs.  The  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  secure  b^^  to 
the  superstructure.  They  were  formerly  pierced 
with  aeveral  small  windows,  which  are  now  concealed 
by  the  vast  increase  of  earth  on  the  outside:  ohe 
only  is  just  visible  in  the  gajdea.  o£  an  adjoining 
house,  from  which  alone  the  crypt  te  accessible. 

Against  the  south  west.part  of  the  west  front  of 
the  abbey  is  the  north  front  of  the  Jerusalem  cham- 
ber, which  was  built  by.  Abbot  Littlington,  and  was 
part  of  the  abbot's  lo^ngs.  It  is  reniarkable 
for  being  the  place  where  Henry  IV.  breathed  bis 
last.  i 

North  from  the  abbey  stood  the  Sanctuary,  the 
place  of  refuge  allowed  in  old  times,  to  criminals  of 
a.  certain  description.  The  church  belonging  to  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  double ;  one  being 
above  the  othei?.  It  was  of  vast  strength,  and  re-1 
quired  great  labour  to  demolish  it.  Edward  the 
Confessor  is  supposed  to  have  founded  it.  Within 
its  precincts  Edward  V.  was  born  ;  and  here  his  un«-. 
happy  mother  took  refuge,  with  her  younger  son 
Richard^  to  secure  him  from  his  uncle,  who  had 

already 
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already  possession  of  the  King.  The  site  of  this  sartd* 
tuaiy  wflfsafterwardsoccapied  by  Westmipster-market, 
which,  ii>its  turn,  has  given  way  toanew  court-housci, 
now  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  West- 
minster magistrates* 

To  the  west  of  the  Sanctuary  stood  the  Eleemo^ 
synary,  or  Almonry,  whe1?e  the  alms  of  the  Abbey 
were  used  to  be  distributed ;  but  it  is  more  remarka- 
ble for  having  been  the  place  where  the  fil^t  print- 
ing press  ever  known  in  England  was  set  up.  Here, 
in  1474i  William  Caxton, 'probably  eircouraged  by 
the  learned  Thomas  Millings  at  that  time  abbot, 
produced  "  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Gbesse,**  the 
first  book  printed  in  these  kingdoms:  There  is  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion,  respecting  the  exact 
plaee  where  this  book  was  printed,  but  ail  agree,  that 
it  was  within  the  preciticts  of  this  religious  house. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  -  north  door  of  the 
Abbey,  ^tands'the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret. 

Thischurcih  was  originally  erected  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who,  having' resolved  to  rebuild  the  ton- 
ventual  church  of  St.  Ffeter  with  great  magnificence,  ^ 
imagined  that  it  would  be  a  dishonourto  his  new  afid 
stately  edifice,  to  have  the  neighbouring  people  as- 
semble in  it  as  usual,  for  the  performance  of  religions 
worship,  as  well  as  prove  troublesome  and  inconve- 
nient to  the  monks;  therefore,  about  the  year  1064, 
he  caused  a  church  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Peter's,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants, and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Margaret,  the  virgin  and 
martyr  of  Antioch. 

This  church,  which  is  situated  only  thirty  feet  to 
the  north  of  the  Abbey;  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  1.  by  the  parishioners  and  merchants 
of  the  staple,  except  the  chancel,  which  was  erected 
at  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  •  In  the 
year  1736,  it  was  not  only  repaired,  but  its  tower 
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was  cased,  at  the  expense  of  three  thousand  -five 
hundred  pounds,  granted  by  parliament,  in  considera-? 
tion  of  its  being  the  church  where  the  House  of 
Commons  attend  divine  service  on  stated  holidays, 
as  the  Peers  do  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  a  plain,  neat,  and  not  inelegant,  (jothic 
structure,  well  enlightened  by  a  series  of  large  win- 
dows. It  has  two  handsome  galleries  of  considerable 
length,  adorned  in  the  front  with  carved  work:  these 
are  supported  by  slender  pillars,  which  rise  to  the 
roof,  and  have  four  small  black  pillars  running  along 
€ach  of  them,  adorned  with  gilded  capitals,  both  at 
^he  galleries  and  at  the  top,  where  the  flat  roof  is 
neatly  ornamented  with  stucco.  The  steeple  consists 
of  a  tower,  which  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  turret  at  each  corner,  and  a  small 
lantern,  ornamented  with  carved  work  in  the  center; 
irom  whence  rises  a  flag-staff. 

In  1758',  this  church  was  again  repaired  and  or- 
namented at  the  public  expense ;  and,  lately,  the 
insidel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  new  porch 
added  at  the  west  end. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  very  beautiful 
window  of  painted  glass,  made  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  designed  by  them 
as  a  present  to  King  Henry  VII.  for  his  new  chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  But  that  monarch  dying 
before  it  was  finished,  it  was  set  up  in.  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  at  Copt-hall,  near 
Epping.  At  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery,  it  was 
removed  to  New-hall,  in  Essex,  which  coming  after- 
wards into  the  possession  of  General  Monk,  he  pre- 
served the  window  from  the  destroying  hands  of  the 
fanatics.  In  17ob,  when  this  church  underwent  a  tho- 
roughrepair,  itwas  purchased  by  theinhabitants^from 
the  then  owner,  for  four  hundred  guineas,  and  placed 
in  it8  present  situation.  The  subject  is  our  Saviour's 
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cf ucifixion ;  but  there  are  msMy  siyjN>rdinate  iiguiTes^ 
vhich  are  finely  executed.  On  one  side  h  nemry 
VII,  and  on  tbe  other  his  (jueen,  bdtfe  kneeling. 
Th^iir  portraits  were  taken  from  original  pictures  seat 
to  Dort  for  that  purpose.  Over  thetking  i^  the  figure 
^f  St*  George,  his  ^patron  saints  aqd'  above  that,  a 
A^hite  rose  and  a  red  one.  Over  the  q^i^en  is  tke 
figure  of  St  Cath^ne,  of  Alefi^aadria^  ^ni^  ^bov^ 
her  head^  the  arms  of  tbe  kingdom. of  Grenada. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  ia  th«  gift  of  tbe  Deaa 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length,  sixty-five  in  breadth,;and  fortjr- 
five  in  height  ;^  the  sJtitude  of  the  tower,  to  the  top 
of  the  pinnacles^  is  eighty-five  feet. 

To  the  east  of  this  chitii(ch»  and  extending  to  tike 
Thames,  is  thesiteoftheortginalroyalipalaQeef  West- 
minster, fouiided  by  Edward;  tbe  Coirfessor,  the  first 
prince  who  had  a  regujar  residence  here  The;  stairs 
fiom  it  to  the  river  s^iil  retain  the  n4me,of  Falace- 
stairs;  and  the  two  Paigce^ysgrds  aji^  belongfed  to 
this  extensive  palace. 

Many  parts  of  this  ancient,  palace  stiH  e?dst^eoii^ 
verted  into  othi^r  uses*.  The  gr^t  h^aJUi  was  buBf,.  or 
possibly  ri^built,  by  William  Rufus^  a  great  baUitteiiig 
too  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  palsiee .  ever  to  hlwe 
been  neglected.  The  entrance  inio  it,  frornvNevr 
Palace-yard,  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  towers, 
most  magnificently  ornamented  with  statues,  m  voms 
above  each  other,  how  lost,  or  conceale4  ^  modera 
buildings.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  old 
building  had  be^com^e  ^ruinous  th^t  he  ordered  it  to 
be  pulled  down ;  and.  the  present  hall,  which  is  now 
know  by  the  name  of  Westminster  halt, 'was  erected 
in  its  stead  and  completed  ift  the  year  L397,  and 
caJled  the  New  Palace  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Old  Palace,  where  the  Houses,  of  Lords.aadCoiiim0Kis 
meet, 
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This  ancient  bqilding  is  of  stone,  the  front  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  two  towers,  adorned  with 
carved  work.  The  hall,  within,  is  reckoned  the 
largest  room  in  Europe,  unsupported  by  pillars,  be- 
ing two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  , 
seventy-four  in  breadth.  The  pavement  is  of  stone, 
and  thci  roof  of  oak,  of  curious  Gothic  workmanship, 
which  is  greatly  admired.  The  cantilivers  which  sup- 
port the  roof,  are  decorated  with  angels,  each  bearing 
in  his  hands  a  shield,^ with  the  arms  of  Richard  IL 
or  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  formerly 
covered  with  lead,  but  that  being  found  too  weighty, 
it  has  been  for  some  years  past  covered  with 
slates. 

In  the  year  1399j  King  I^chard  held  his  Christ* 
mas  here;  during  which  time,  the  nun^er  of  hisr 
guests,  who  were  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  the 
other  rooms  of  the  palace,  amounted  to  ten  thousand; 
for  whose  supply,  eighty  exen,  three  hundred  sheep, 
and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  poultry  were  daily 
killed. 

Parliaments  frequently  sat  in  this  hall,  and  in  it 
was  held  the  ancient  court  of  justice,  in  which  the 
king  presided  in  person. 

In  this  hall  the  Kings  of  England  have  for  many 
ages  past  held  their  coronation  feasts.  It  is  also  ge- 
nerally used  for  the  trying  of  peers  accused  of  high 
treason,  or  any  other  crimes  committed  against  the 
state ;  and  it  Was  in  this  hall  that  Charlefs  I.  was  tried 
by  a  self-constituted  court  of  judicature.  Ever  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  three  great  courts  of 
Chancery,  KingVbench;  and  Common-pleas,  have 
been  held  here  ;  and  the  court  of  Exchequer  is  also 
held  in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the  old  palace, 
the  entrance  to.  which  is  from  this  hall. 
.  The  most  ancient  of  the  courts  held  under  this 
venerable  roof,  is  that  of  the  chancery,  which  took  jts 
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name,  Cancellariaj  from  the  eross-bars  of  iron  or 
wood,  called  by  the  Romans,  cdncelli^  with  which  if 
was  formerly  inclosed,  to  prevent  the  officers  being 
incommoded  by  the  crowding  of  the  people.  The 
supremeandsole  judge  .of  this  court  is  the  lord  high 
cbaDcellor.  This  great  officer,  who  is  assisted  by  the 
masters  in  chancery,  takes  precedency  after  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  and,  next  to  the  king  and 
princes  of  the  blood,  is  the  highest  person  in  the 
kingdom  in  civil  affairs.  He  is  generally  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  and  is  thence  stiled  Lord-keeper. 

The  first  chancellor  we  find  On  record  was  Un- 
wona,  chancellor  to  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  who 
reigned  from  the  year  7^7  to  796.  Till  about  the 
year  15:59,  this  high  office  was  mostly  filled  with 
churchmea,  who  presiding  over  the  king's  chapel, 
became  keepers  of  the  king's  conscience ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  this  office,  the  lord  chancelk)r  forthe  time 
being,  is  visitor,  iii  right  of  the  king,  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation ;  and  patron  of 
all  the  king's  livings,  under  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  in  the  king's  books. 

The  chancery  consists  of  two  distinct  tribunals; 
the  one  ordinary,  being  a  court  of  common  law;  the 
other  extraordinary,  being  a  court  of  equity.  In  case 
pf  the  cjaancellor  s  absence,  his  place  upon  the  bench 
is  supplied  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

In  this  court  is  kept  the  o/fieina  Justifke^  out  of 
which  are  issued  writs  for  parliament,  charters,  pa- 
tents for  sheriffs,  writs  of  certiorari  to  Remove  re- 
cords and  false  judgments  iu  inferior  courts,  writs  of 
pioderata  fnisericordia^  when  a  person  has  been 
amerced  too  high,  and  fora  reasonable  part  of  goods 
for  widows  and  orphans.  Here  also  are  sealed  and 
enrolled  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  letters  patent, 
commissions  of  appeal,  <yer  and  terminer,  bank- 
rupts, Slq. 
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No  juries  are  summoned  to  this  court,  for  the  ac- 
tions  are  all  by  bill,  or  plaint,  and  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  are  taken  at  the  Examination-office, 
and  afterwards  read  in  court  as  sufficient  evidence  : 
6o  that  the  determination  of  the  sentence  is  vested 
in  the  judge  alone. 

'  The  twelve  masters  in  chancery  are  assistants  of 
the  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper ;  the  first  of  whom  is 
master  of  the  rolls,  which  is  a  place  of  great  dignity, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  These  gentlemen  sit 
at  Westqainster-hall,  with  the  lord  chancellor,  three 
at  a  time,  while  the  term  lasts,  and  two  at  a  time, 
when  the  chancellor  sits  to  hear  causes  in  his  own 
house. 

This  court  is  held  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  court  of  Requests,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  is  that  of  the  KingVbench :  the  ancient 
Curia  Domini  Regis;  a  court  in  which  the  .king  was 
formerly  accustomed  to  sit  in  person.  Thejiisffciarif/s 
A ng lice  ptm6ed when  the  king  did  not;  but  on  the 
suppression  of  that  office,  in  1267,  the  name  was 
changed  to  capitalis  justiciarius^  and  the  first  chief 
justice  was  Robert  de  Brus. 

As  the  king  in  person  is  still  presumed  in  law  to 
sit  in  this  court,  though  only  represented  by  the 
judges,  it  is  said  to  have  supreme  authority,  and  the 
proceedings  are  supposed  to  be  coram  nohis^  that  is, 
before  the  king. 

All  crimes  against  the  public  good,  though  they 
do  not  injure  any  particular  individual,  are  under  th« 
cognizance  of  this  court ;  and  no  subject  can  suffer 
^ny  unlawful  violence  or  injury  against  his  person, 
liberty,  or  possessions,  but  a  proper  remedy  is  af- 
forded him  here ;  not  only  for  satisfaction  of  damages 
sustaiped,  bjut.for  the  punishment  of  the  offender: 
ftnd  whenever  .the  court  meets  with  an  oifence,  con- 
•'    '  ■  ,  .    '•  .  .  trarv 
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trary  to  tfae.pirinciples  of  justice,  althoiagh  not  com- 
plained of,  it  msiy  punish  it.  : 

The  court  of  King's-bench  is  dividea  into  a  crown 
«ide  and  a  plea  side;  the  one  determining  crixninai, 
and  the  other  civil,  causes.  .On  the  crown  side  it 
has  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  causes,  from  high  trea- 
son to  the  niO&t  trivial  misdemeanour,  or  breach  of 
the  peace.  0»  the  plea  side,  it  determines^  all  pefsonal 
actions,  coipmenced  by  bill  or  writ ;  as  actions  of 
debt,  upw  the  case,  detinue,  trover,  ejectment,  tres- 
p^s,  waste,  &c»  against  any  one  in  the  custody  of 
the  marshal  af  tlie  court ;  as  eveiy  person  sued  here 
is  supposed  to  be  in  law.  The  court  consists  of  a 
lord  chief  justice,  who  takes  precedence  next  to  the 
lord  chaneellor,  and  of  three  poisne  justices,  or 
judges. 

About,  the  middle  of  the  hall,  on  the  right  hand 
fiide,  is  the  court  of  Common-pbas,  the  next  in  se- 
niority. Originally,  the  Communia  piacita  followed 
the  king^s  court  wheresoever  it  happened  to  be;  but 
this  being  found  a  great  inconvenience,  it  was  reme- 
died by  the  twenty-second  article  of  Magna  Charte; 
which  provides,  that  the  Common-pleas  shall  not 
follow  the  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place ; 
and  Westminster-hall,  as  being  in  the  principal 
palace  of  our  kings,  was  the  place  appointed.  The 
first  .chief  justice  was  Gilbert  de  Preston,  appointed 
in' 1233. 

All  civil  causes,  as  well  real  or  personal,  are,  or 
formerly  were,  tried  in  this  ctiirt,  according  to  the 
strict  law  of  the  land.  In  personal  and  mixed  actions, 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  King's- 
bench,  but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown* 
The  actions  belonging  to  the  court  of  Common-f)leas 
come  thither  by  original,  as  arrests  and  outlawries; 
or  by  privilege  or  attachment,  for  or  against  privileged 
iiersons;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record.*  UW 
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the  King's  Bench  it  is  composed  of  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  three  other  judges;  but  no  person  can 
plead  here,  except  at  Nisi  f  rius,  until  he  has  been 
called  up  to  the  degree  of  a  seijeant  at  law. 

On  entering  the  hall,  at  the  grfeat  north  gate,  there 
S3£e  stairs  on  each  side :  those  on  the  right  hand  lead 
to  the  court  of  Exchequer ;  and  those  on  the  left,  to 
the  office  where  the  revenue  is  paid  in,  called  the 
Heoeipt  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  court  of  Exhequer  is  so  called  from  a  che- 
quered cloth,  which  anciently  covered  the  table 
where  .the  judges  or  chief -officers  sat.    This  court 
>was  first  established  by  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  for 
th&  trial  of  all  causes  relating  to  the  revenues  of  the 
crown ;  its  naodel  being;  taken  from  a  like  court  esta-* 
Wished  in  Norijiandy,  long  before  that  time.     An- 
ciantJy,  its  authority  was  so  great,  that  it  was  held  in 
the  king^s  palace,  and  the  acts  of  it  were  not  to  bfe 
examined  or  controuled  in  any  other  of  the  king's 
courts;  but  at  present,  it  is  the  last  of  the  four  courts 
at  .Westminster.    Originally,  a  certain  number  of 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  sat  as  judges;  but  the 
present  judges  of  this  court  are,  the  Lord  Chief  Ba- 
ron of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  other  judges,  called 
Batons  of  the  Exchequer.    There  is  also  one  called 
the  Cursitor  Baron,  before  whom  the  sheriffs  are 
sworn  into  their  office;  but  he  does  not  sit  upon  the 
bench.     If  any  case  should  appear  so  difficult  that 
the  judges  are  divided  in  their  opinion,  the  vote  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  finally  determines 
the  matter. 

To  the  south  of  Westminster-hall  is  that  part  of 
the  old  palace  which  was  used  for  the  meetings  of 
the  peers,  and  thence  called  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
since  the  late  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
spacious  ro(Mn,  called  the  Court  of  Requests,  has  been 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  tapestry  hangings, 
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and  furniture  of  the  former  House  of  Lords  hav^ 
|)een  removed  hither.  ,       »     ,       , 

'  The  ioutside  of  the  south  end  of  this  roon^  shows 
the  great  anti(]uity  of  the  huilding,  having  in  it  two 
great  round  arches,  with  zigzag  mouldings,  our  most 
ancient  species  of  architecture*  This  court  took  its 
pame  from  being  that  wherein  dl  fuits  made  to  the 
king  by  way  of  petition  were  he^d  and  ended ;  and 
it  was  also  called  the  Poor  Man^«  Court,  because 
there  he  could  have  right  without  being  put  to 
expense. 

The  present  House  of;  Lords  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  Co.urt  .of  g-pquest^,  part  of  the  north 
end  being  forioed jpto  a  l^by,  by.: which  the  c<xn« 
mons  pass  to.  the  upper 'house;  the  height  is  also 
greatly  reduced  by  an ;  eieya^ted  floQ^  of  wood  oveip 
the  original  stone  pavement.  The  ^tting  up  of  the 
roonji  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  old  one.  The 
cie^ign  of  the  fine  qld  tap^try  with  which  it  is  hung 
was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Vroom,  and  the  tapestry  was 
executed  by  Francis  Spiering.  Vrpom  >had  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  for  his  labour:  the  tapestry  itself 
cost  one  thousand  5ix  hundred  and  twenty  eigh| 
pounds.  It  represents  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  in  1588,  and  was  bespoke  by  the  Earl  of' 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  commander  in 
chief  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  sold  it  to  James 
1.  but  it  was  not  put  up  till  the  year  1650,  two  years 
after,  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  was  used  as  a  committe-room  by  theCommons; 
Before  it  was  piit  up  in  its  present  situation  it  was 
cleaned  and  is  now  judiciously  set  off  Vjy  large  frames 
of  brown  stained  wood,,  that  divide  it  into  four  com- 
partments, respectively  containing  the  several  por- 
tions, of  the  story,  viz.  1.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  3.  The  several  forms  in  which  it 
lay  at  different  times  on  our  coasts.     3.  The  place 
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and  disposition  Of  it  when  engaged  with  the  EngHsb 
fleet-     And  lastly,  its  departure. 

The  heads  of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded 
on  that  glorious  day,  form  a  matchless  border  round 
the  work,  animating  posterity  to  emulate  their  illus- 
trious example. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  is  the  throne,  on 
which  the  king  is  seated,on  particular  occasions,  in  his 
robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  majesty.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  is  a  seat  for  the  Prince  of  Wales;  on  th6 
left  is  another  for  the  next  person  of  the  royal  family ; 
and  behind  the  throne  are  places  for  the  young  peers 
who  have  no  votes  in  the  house. 

Beneath  the  throne^  on  the  king's  right  hand  are 
the  seatis  of  the  two  archbishops,  and  a  little  below 
them  the  bench  of  bishops.  Before  the  throne  are 
three  broad  seats  across  the  room,  on  which  are  seated 
the  dignitaries  of  the  law.  On  the  first  of  these 
nearest  the  throne  sits  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  who,  by  his  office,  is  speaker  of  the 
house  of  lords  :  on  the  other  two  sit  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  judges, 
who  attend  occasionally  to  be  consulted  in  points  of 
kw.  The  benches  for  the  lords  are  covered  with 
red  cloth  ;  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the  house  at  the 
«nd  opposite  to  the  throne.  Without  the  bar  sits 
the  king's  first  gentleman  usher,  called  the  Black 
Rod,  from  a  black  wand  he  carries  in  his  hand. 
Under  him  is  a  yeoman  usher. who  waits  at  the  inside 
of  the  door ;  a  crier  without ;  and  a  serjeant  at  mace,, 
who  always  attends  the  lord  chancellor. 

When  the  king  is  present  with  the  crown  on  his 
bead,  the  lords  sit  uncovered,  and  the  judges  stand 
till  his  majesty  gives  them  leave  to  sit.  In  the  king's 
absence  the  lords,  at  their  entrance,  do  reverence  to 
tb«  throng ;  ^si  do  all  who  enter  the  presence  cham- . 

ber. 
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bef.  The  judges,  in  the  kin^s  absence,  must  not  be 
covered  till  the  lord^hancellor  or  keeper  signifies  to 
them  that  the  leads  pernlit  them  so  to  be. 

The  king  usually  goes  in  sfote  to  the  house  of 
Lords  on  the  first  ami  lai^  days  of  the  Sessions,  when 
he  opens  or  closes  the  parliament  with  a  speech  fiom 
the  throntt ;  and  he  also  goes  occasionally  during  the 
•ession  to  pass  such  bills  as  require  dispatch :  but 
either  of  these  parts  of  the  royal  office  way  be  ex* 
ercised  by  coomiissioners  specially  authorized  iot 
that  purpose. 

On  his  majesty^s  arrival  at  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  he 
enters  a  room  adjoining  to  it,  osdled  the  Prince's 
Chamber,  wher^  he  puts  on  his  robei^  and  crown,  and 
from  thence  is  conducted  into  the  house-  by  the  lord 
chamberlain,  where  all  the  lords  are  dressed  in  their 
scarlet  robes  ;  and  his  majesty,  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  sends  for  the  commons  by  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  Black  Hod,  When  the  commons  appear^ 
his  majesty's  speech  is  read  by  the  lord  chancellor  to 
this  grand  united  assembly;  after  which  his  majesty 
returns  in  the  same  state  as  he  came. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
and  commons,  have  the  power  not  only  of  making 
'  and  repealing  laws,  but  of  cbnstituting  the  supreme 
judicature  of  the  kingdom ;  the  lords  here  assem- 
bled take  jcognizance  of  treasons  and  high  crimes 
committed  by  the  peers  and  others  ;  try  all  who  are 
impeached  by  the  commons^  and  acquit  or  condemn 
without  taking  an  oath,  only  laying  their  right  hand 
upon  their  breast,  and  saying,  Guiitif^  or  JS^ot  guiltyi 
upon  mij  honour.  They  receive  appeals  from  sul 
other  courts,  and  even  sometimes  reverse  the  decrees 
of  chancery ;  and  from  this  highest  tribunal  li^  no 
appeal. 

All  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  have  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  appointing  proxies  to  vote  in  their 

stead, 
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4tead)  Wh^from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  they 
^Quot  coavenieiitly  appear ;  but  stich  as  Would 
make. proxies  are  ^liged,  at  the  beginning  o^  every 
parli^mait^  to  enter  them  in  person.  Each  peer  has 
a|$aa  right,  by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a  vote  passes 
contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  di^entpn 
the  journals  of.  the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such 
d^iseotr  which  his  usaaHy  stiied  his  protest; 

:  The  lords  give  their  suffrages  or  votes,  beginning 
at  the. puisne,  or  lowest  baron,  and  thfen  pl-oceedihg^ 
m  a  regular  series,  eVery  one  answering  apart,  content^ 
or  mt'eontent^  If  the  affirmatives  atid  n^atives  are 
equal,  it  passes  in  the  negative,  the  speaker  not 
being  allowed  a  voice,  unless  he  be  a  peer  of  the  re^Im. 
Adjoining  to  the  south  east  Anfifle  of  Westminster 
Hall  16  a  building  called  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  from 
having  been  formerly  dedicated  to  that  saint.  la  the 
year.  1347,  it  was  rdbuilt  ii>  a  magnificent  mfethnei^by 
King  Edward  ill.  Who  conv^srted  it  into  a  cbllegiate 
church :  but  on  its  suppressic^rn  in  the  rei^nof  Edvrard 
VL  it  was  adapted  for  the  assembly  of  the'  repl*esen- 
tatives  of  the  commons  of  England ;  for  Which  pur- 
pose it  has  been  used  from  that  timfe  to  the  'present, 
aiKJ  is .  now  ,  generally  kuovvti  by  the  natnfe  ^of  the 
Mouse  of  Commc^is.        ::  ^     '  '' 

This  is  a  spacious  room.  Wainscoted  to  the  ceiling, 
from  the  center  of  which  hangs  d  very  handsome 
branch.  It  is  large  enough^to  hold  six  hundred  per- 
sons ;  and  about  it  are  very  commodious  apartments.' 
The  benches  iat  the  menabers  gradually  ascend  one 
above  another,  and  are <;overed  withgreen  cloth:  the 
floor  is  matted,  and  round  thfe  hoUse  are  ^Uerles 
supported  by  slender  iron  pillars  adorned  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals  and*  sconces,  in  which  strangers  are' 
often  pecmitted  to  sit  and  hear  the^debatesl'       ^   '  ^ 

f  The  chair  9n  which  the  speakerisits  is  at  fhe  upper* 
end  .Off  th^  room;  it  is  orn^meftted  behind  with 

i.TOL.  Ill*  M  m  m  Corinthian 
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Corinthian  columns,  and  over  it  are  the'ki^^s  arms 
carved,  and  placed  on  a  pediment  fiefore  the 
speaker  is  a  table,  at  which  the  clerk  arid  his  assistant 
sit  near  him  on  each  hand,  just  below  the  chair ;  and 
on  either  side  the  room,  as  well  below  as  jii  the  gal*^ 
leries,  the  members  are  placed  promiscuously. 

The  speaker  and  clerks  always  wear  .gowns  in  the 
house,  as  the  professors  of  the  law  do  in  term  time  \ 
but  no  other  of  the^members  ever  wear  robes,  except 
the  first  day  of  every  new  parliament,  when  the 
four  representatives  for  the  city  of  London  are  dreB9^ 
ed  in  scarlet  gowns,  and  ait  all  together  on  the  right' 
hand  of  the  chair  next  the  speaker. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  an  equal  shap:^  with 
that  of  the  Lords  in  making  laws ;  nor  can  any  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Commons,  who  am 
the  guardians  of  the  liberties,  of  the  people:  and  as* 
they  are  the  grand  inquesi  of  the  nation,  they  have  a. 
power  to  impeach  the  greatest  lords  it  the  kingdom, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  ..        !  : 

The  west  front  of  this  ancient  buUdihg,  with  ks 
l/eautiful  Gothic  window,  is  still  to  be  $een  in  as*' 
cending  the  stairs  to  the  Court  of  Requests :  it  con- 
sists of  the  sharp  pointed^  species  of  Gothic.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  lobby  of  the  house  is  a  small  vesti* 
bule  of  the  same  sort  of  work,  and  of  great  j  degance. 
At  each  end  is  a  gothic  door,  and  one  in  die  middk, 
which  is  the  passage  into  the  lobby.  On«  the  «outh 
side  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  chapel,  appear  the 
marks  of  some  large  Gothic  windows,  with  abutments 
between,  and  beneath,  some  smaller  windows,  once 
of  use  to  light  an  under  chapel; 

The  undercroft  or  basement  chapel  has  been  a 
notost  beautiful  building ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  still 
preserved.     It  consists  of  five  divisions,  made  by 
clusters  pf  columns  supporting  the  groins,  in  which 
arc  bosses,  with  rich  religious  basso  relievos,  of  sim^te' 
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tnd  ma^y  forms,  welt  calculated  to  sustain,  andgive 
a  pleasing  introduction  to  the  light  and  refined  ele- 
gance of  the  profuse  enrichments  in  the  chapel  above. 
A  part  of  it  is  the  preisent  passage  from  Palace-yard 
to  Westminster-hall. 

One  side  of  the  cbister  is  entirely  preserved,  by 
being  found  convenient  as  a  passage;  the  roof  is 
Gothic  workmanship,  so  elegant  as  to  surpass  the 
bedriitiful  roof  of  Henry  s  VI 1  chapel. 

A  gallery  rui>s  over  each  side  of  the  cloister,  firom 
one  part  of  which  is  a  flight*  of  stairs  leading  to  a 
very  stncient  square  tower  of  stone,  standing  almost 
elo«e  to  the  side  of  Westminster-hall,  which  proba* 
bly  wais  a  belfry,  to  hold  the  bells  that  roused  die 
members  of  the  chapel  to  prayers. 

Closf '  to  Waghorn's  Coffee  House  in  Old  Palace 
Yard,  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  old  House  of  Lords, 
is  the  vault  or  cellar,  in  which  the  conspirators  of 
1605  lodged  the  gunpowder,  designed  to  annihilate, 
at  one  blbw,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

Adjoining  to  the  house  of  Lords  is  the  Princess 
Chamber,  where  the  king  is  rcAed  when  he  comes 
in  state  to  the  parliament.  This  apartment  i$  hung 
all  round  with  tapestry.  The  subject  of  the  com- 
partment on  the  west  side  is  the  birth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Anne  Boleyn  is  in  a  grand  bed,  with 
hangings  and  appropriate  decorations,  receiving  cor- 
dials from  her  attendants,  some  others  of  whom  are 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  royal  infant.  On  the 
right  is  Henry  VIII.  in  regal  state,  surrounded 
by  his  nobles  and  guards,  giving  his  orders  on  this 
important  occasion.  The  remainder  of  the  com- 
partments, except  on^  which  contains  a  rural  sub- 
ject, is  made  up  with  the  different  pccurretices 
attendant  on  a  battle,  and  total  discomfiture  of  one 
party. 

On 
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On  the  other  side  is  the  Painted  Clianiber^  whidi 
IS  at  present  used  for  the  occasional  conferences  be* 
tween  the  two  bouses  of  parliament.    It  is  a  long, 
lofty  ]room>  enlightwed  by  windows  of  the  ancient 
simple  GothiC)  and  is  also  hung  with  some  beautiful 
ancient  tapestry,  in  six  different  compartments,  re- 
presenting some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  siege 
of  Troy.    From  the  circumstance  of  part  of  the 
history  of  that  celebrated  siege  being  wanting,  it  is 
presumed  that  it  does  not,  at  present,  occupy  its  ori- 
ginal situation,  which  from  the  height  of  the  hang- 
ings agreeing  with  that  of  the  waUs  of  the  great  hall, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  sills  of  the  windows^  is 
supposed  to  have  been  there;  aod  this  conjecture  is, 
in  some  degree,  corroborated  by  an  observation  ia 
Stpw'g  Survey  (p.  470.  Edit.  1603),  who,  ^peaking 
of  a  royal  feast,  given  by  Henry  VIL  on  Twelfth-day, 
ill  the  ninth  year  cf  his  reign,  to  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  commoners  of  London,  says,  ^^'Afid  after 
dinner,  dubbing  the  maior  knight,  caused  him,  with 
his  brethren,  to  si^tay  and  belhold  the  disguisings,  and 
other  disports,  in  the  night  following  shewed  in  the 
great  hall,  zohich  zvas  richly  hanged  wiih  arras.^^  This 
room  is  said  to  have  been  Edward  the  Cohfessor's 
bedchamber ;  while  others  assert,  that  it  was  erected 
by  St.  Thomas  a  Becket;  but  neither  of  these  asser- 
tions appear .  to  rest  on  any  solid  foundation :  it  is> 
however,  certain,  that  it  was  included  rn  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster,  .  It  was  in' this  room  that  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Charles  L  was  signed; 
and  here  was  held  that  celebrated  conference  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  which,  though  ineffectual 
at  the  time,  was  followed  by  the  glovioua  Revo* 
lution.  .  . 

On  the  south  side  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  West'* 

ffinster-school,  or  college,  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 

1  heth, 
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lieth,  ill  the  yeaf  1590^  for  the  educiatioti.  ^f  forty 
boys^  who  have  been  ever  since  called .  the  Queen's, 
<Nr  King'^  sdiokrS)  as  the  case;  happens  to  be.  This 
siehooU  since  its  establishment,  has  b^n  rendered  one 
of  the*  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom ;  it  havings 
for  aeyeml  years  pas^t,  been  likewise  the  place  of  edu- 
catioh  for  many  of  the  aon?  Qftthe  nobility.  0.ndi  gen-* 
try,  for  the  accommodation  of  whom  thece  are  several 

boardingf-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.    , 

Out  of  the  scholars  on  theibundation,  a  certain 
number  of  them,. when  propeiiy  qualifedi,  are  sent 
to  the  Universities,  via.  to  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  where  they 
have  a  very  competent  mf^int^nance  from  the  founda- 
tion  ;  the  former  till  they  are  fit  for  the  ministry ;  the 
latter  .for  life«  The  schol^  have  each,  a  black  gowa 
every  year;  and  there  are  four  of  them  that  are  <iis- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  Lords  Scholars,  ^ho  wear 
purple  govrnss  and  receive  an  anmial  stipend  from 
the  treasurer;  of  the^^U^e,  out  of  certain  rents,  setr 
tied  for  that  |)(urpo»e,  by  John  Williams,  D.  D.  Lord- 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 
This  prelate  was  also  a  great  hwefactox  to  the 
library  of  this  college,  which  is  well  furnished  with  a^ 
good  collection  of  books^  and  is  open  every  termj; 

Therm  appears  to  have  been  a  school  here  froih  the 
first  foundation  of  the  Abbey.  I  nguiph us,  Abbot  of 
Crowland,  speaks  of  his  btving  been  educated  at  it ; 
and  of  the  disputations  he  had  with  the  queen  of  the 
Confessor,  and  of  the  presents  $be  made  him,  in  mo- 
ney^, in  bis  boyish  days. 

*  In  St.  Margaret^s*  parish  are  many  chari4^ble  founda-^ 
tions,  by  different  persons,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Among  these,  near  TothilUfields,  is  the  Grey  coat 
HospiTiirZi,  founded  by  letters  patent,  in  the  year' 
l,706|f  or  seventy  boys, and  forty  gids^who  are  main- 
tained 
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tsiined  with  all  Decessatriet,  and  put  <Mit  to  different 
trades,  according^  to^  their  abilities. 

Here  is  also  another  charitafUe  foundatioti,  ctfled 
the  Green-coat  Hospital,  for  the  relief  of  pofif 
fatherless  children  of  this  parish,  established  by^  King^ 
Charles  I.  in  the  year  1633,  ivho  endowed  it  with 
fifty  pounds  per  antium^  which  is  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury.  This  hospital  was  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Busby,  and  Charles  Twitty,  Esq.  in  the  year 
1700. 

Near  the  Gr«?en-coat  Hospital,  by  Tothill-fields,  is* 
a  bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  for  such  as  beg, 
live  idly,  or  lead  loose  lives,  in  this  city  or  its  liber* 
ties.  It  is  also  a  jail  for  criminals,  who  commit  of- 
fences within  the  said  city  and  liberties;  ancl  was  so 
made  by  act  of  parliament^  in  the  reign  of  Queen- 
Amie. 

Lady  Ann  Dacres  Alms-houses,  called  Emanuel- 
College,  were  founded  by  her,  on  the  1 7th  of  De- 
cember, anno  1601,  for  ten  poor  men  and  ten  poor 
women  (each  of  whom  has  liberty  to  bring  up  one 
poor  child),  according  to  the  settlement,  for  seven- 
teen of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  one  of  Hayes,  and  two 
of  the  parish  of  Chelsea ;  though  over  the  door  it  is 
said  to  be  for  sixteen  of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  two 
of  Hayes,  and  two  of  Chelsea.  She  gave  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,*  issuing.out  of  the  manor  of 
Bramsburton,  in  the  county  of  York,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  lease  of  one  hundred  and  ninety* nine 
years;  and  afterwards,  the  whole  manor  (said  to  be 
worth  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum),  is  to  accrue, 
to  augment  this  foundation.  The  one  hundred  pounds 
is  paid  out  of  the  chamber  of  London,  and  is  under 
the  care  and  inspection  of  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen.  No  person  that  is  wicked,  or  cannot 
say  the  creed  and  ten  conunandments  in  English, 

or 


«Y  irndtet^fifty  'yearsl  of  a^/or' Wlitt^fas  JmhsfefHed  les» 
:ri«an  three* yean^  id  one  d'  thieiftid  I'^fepective'pirisfaes, 
t(»be;adttiitted  in4<>  this'ho^  ':'    '    ' 

^  Bofith  of  WcHStminbt^f  Abbey  standd'^theparOehial' 
c*Ufch'^St.  3<i>hn  the  Ei^iig^^  -  ^>  ^^  -  '^^^  ' 
•h  Tfe-  pjftffeh  of  »S*.  MaS^ret  b^(rig  grtiAtly •  increasedl 
tin  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  It  %a» 
judged  necessary  to  erect  one  of  the  tifty  new 
churches  within  it.  This  church  being  finished,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  EvangeHjt;  a  parish  was 
taken  outof  St.Margaret's,and  theparhament  granted 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  rector ;  but,  besides  the  profits 
arising  firom  this  purchase,  it  was  also  enacted.  That, 
as  a  farther  provision  for  the  rector,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  should  be  annually 
raised,  by  an  equal  pound  rate  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

This  church  was  begun  in  1731,  and  finished  in 
1728,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  having  sunk  while 
it  was  building,  which  occasioned  an  alteration  in 
the  plan.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  magnifi-  * 
cent  porticos,  supported  by  vast  stone  pillars,  as  is 
also  the  roof  of  the  church.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  is  a  beautiful  stone  tower  and  pin- 
nacle :  these  additions  were  erected^  that  the  whole 
might  sink  equally,  and  owe  their  magnitude  to 
the  same  cause.  The  parts  of  this  building  are 
held  together  by  iron  bars,  which  cross  even  the 
aisles.  '  . 

The  advowson  of  this  church  is  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster:  and  to  prevent  this  rectory 
being  held  in  commendam,  all  licenses  and  dispen* 
satiuiiS  for  holding  it  are,  by  act  of  parhament,  de- 
clared null  and  void. 

Beyond 
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Beyon4:  this  church  is  the  aacient  Hone-ferry, 
between  W^tminater  and  Lambeth,  which  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  building  of  W^tminster-bridge ;  and 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounda.  settled  on  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbmy,  who.  were-  the  pro* 
prietors  pf  this  feny,  in  lieu  of  the  profits  arising 
from  it. 
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CHAP,  xxxvii. 


The  Lilerty  of  the  Duchy  ijjT  Lancaster. — -5/,  Clement 
Danes. --^Outer  Temple, — EsseX'house.-^ClemenVs^inn* 
"-^Clement' S'tveil.'^^NeW'inn  .--^-'Lion's^inn,^^^  Clare-- 
market.  '^^PivkettrStreet. — Anutdel^house,^-^*  Craven-- 
.  heuse.^^Craven'huildifigs. — St.  Mary-le-Strand.^^TfU 
Majf'pole. —  Somerset -house. — The  Sauoy^^-^St.  Mary-- 
le-lSavoy.-^Exeter-Exchange. 

.  Wk  shall  begin  the  Survey  of  the  Liberties  of 
Westminster  at  Temple-bar,  on.the  outside  of  which 
begins  the  liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Liancaster,  which 
was  granted  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  from  whom  it  pa^se^ 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  by  Henry  III.  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  following  word9» 
''  All  those  houses  upon  the  Thames,  which  some 
time  pertained  to  Brian  de  Insula,  or^Lisle,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  London,  in  tlte  way  or  Street 
called  the  Strand,  to  hold  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  yield- 
ing yearly  in  the  Exchequer,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Mi* 
chael,  the  Archangel,  three  barbed  arrows,  for  all  ser- 
vices.   .  Dated  at  Reding,  &c.''  . 

The  extent  of  this  libehy  includes  all  the  buildings 
betw^n  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  and  theThames^ 
from  Temple-bar  to  the  east  side  of  Cecil-street.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  it  reaches  from  Temple- 
bar  to  where  the  May-pole  stood;  that  is,  near  the 
west  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and 
returns  from  therice  through  Holywell-s^treet,  includ- 
iug  all  Butcher-row,  which  has  been  lately  "pulled 
down,  to  Temple-bar.  Beyond  the  May-pole,  the 
liberty  begins  again  in  Catharine-street,  at  the  Foun^- . 
lain-tavern,  and  reaches  from  thence  into  the  Strand^ 
Its  far  as  Exeter- change ;  then  turning  up  Burleigh- 
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Street,'  it  runs  to  within  four  houses  of  Exeter-street, 
whence  it  passes  through  the  buildings  to  the  Foun- 
tain-tavern. 

Anciently  this  spot  Was  occupied  by  the  palaces 
of  the  chief  nobility,  the  names  of  wl^ich  are  still- 
pi*eserve'd  in  the^  streets,  &c.  built  ou  the"  sites  of 
these  iixansions,  ^d  the  gardens  belonging. tp.  th^m. 
liencQ  vve  find  h^^^^v  E^^x-street^  DeveFeux-coutt, 
ArundeUstrcefc,  Norfolk -stfeet,.  Howard-stFfeet,  Sur- 
rey-street,- Kufl^igh-street,  Exeter-street,  Grayeo- 
buildings,  Drury-lane,  and  several  othfer  names  of 
titles,  or  families  of  distinction. 

*  At  a  small  distaiiee  froto  Teraple-bar,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Strand;  is  sittiatedthe  parish-choreh  of 
Six  Clem€fHt  D^nes.* 

•  Th«  .ft»st 'part  of  this  name  is  deriwd  from  it9  de- 
dication -to  St.  Clement,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Apostte,  b«t  the  latter  part  has  befen  always  an  ob- 
ject- of  eonjec'ture.     Baker  says,  it  derived  this  name 
fpom  havingbeert  the  placeof  re-interment  of  Harold, 
whose  brother,  ffeirdicanute,  had  caused  his  body  to 
be  dug  upai^d'thrown  into^the  Thames,  where  it  was 
found  by  a  fisherman,  who  '^  buried  ft  in  the  churcb- 
yard'of  St.  Clement,  without  Temple-bar;  thencsliei 
the  Church  of  the  Danes.^'    Wilham  of  Malmesbuiy 
mentions  a  church  here,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Danes,  which,  he  says,  they  burnt,  together  nvith 
the  monks  and  abbot,  and  that  they  continued  their 
savage  and  sacrilegious  fury  throughout  the  land. 
He  then  goes  on,  "Desirous,  at  length,  to  return  to 
DermKirk,  they  were  about  to  enibark,  when  they 
\i'ere,  by  thejust  judgment  of  God,  all  slain  at  Lon- 
don, in  a  place  which  has  si/ice  been  called  the 
Church  of  the  Danes.'^  There  is  also  another  reason 
given  for  th6  denomination  of  this  church,  naroelVi 
thfat  when  most  of  the  Danes  Avere  driven  out  of  this 
kjnodom,  those  few  that  remained,  being  married  to 
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English  women,  weVe  obliged  to  live:  b^etweeti  the 
Isle  of  Thorney{ Westminster),  and  CaerLud  (Ludr  ' 
gate)  9  where  they  built  a  synagogue,  which  was  of- 
terwards  consecrated,  and  called,  "  Ecclesia  de- 
mentis Danorum^^^  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Fleetwood,  the  antiquary,  Recorder  of  London,  to 
the  Lord-treasurer,  Burghley,  who  resided  in  this 
parish. 

The  old  church  was  taken  down  in  16S0,  and  the 
.present  structure  erected  in  1682,  undfer  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  but  the  steeple  was 
not  added  to  it  for  some  years- 
It  is  a  very  handsomfe  structure,  built  entirely  of 
stone.     The  body  of  it  is  enlightened  by  two  serieis 
of  windows;  the  lower  plain,  but  the  upper;  well  ol^- 
namented  ;  and  the  termination  is  by  ah  attic,  whose 
pilasters  aj;e  crowned  with  vases.     The  entrance,  on 
the  south  side,  is  by  a  portico,  to  which  there  is  an 
ascent  of  a  few  steps ;  the  portico  is  covered  With  a 
dome,  supported  by  Ionic  columns.     On  each  side 
.the  base  of  the  steeple,  in  the  west  front,  is  a  stnall 
square  tower,  with  its  dome.     The  steeple  is  carried 
to  a  great  height  in  several  stages;  whiere  it  begins 
to  diminish,  the  Ionic  order  takes  place,  fend  its  en- 
tablature supports  vases.     The  next  stage  is  of  the  . 
Corintliian  order,  and  above  that  i^tands  the  Compo- 
site,  supporting  a  dome,  which  is  crbwned  with  a 
smaller  one,  from  whence  rises  the  ball  and  its  vane. 
This  church  ife  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
was  anciently  in  the  Knights  Templars;  ^ but,  aftei- 
passing  through  several  hands,  it  at  length  cam^  to 
the  Earls  of  Exeter,  in  whom  it  still  remains.     The 
length  of  this  church  is. 'ninety-six  feet,  its  breadth 
sixty^three,  and  its  heigiit,  to  the  roof,  forty-eight 
feet;  and  the  altitude  of  the  steeple  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet. 

At 
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At  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars, the  advowson  of  this  churchy  together  with 
certain  lands,  and  five  messuages  in  this  parish,  were 
conferred  upon  the  prior  and  canons  regular  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  which  lands  and 
messuages  were  probably  that  part  jjf  the  Temple, 
called  the  Outer;  for,  in, the  year  IdS^,  the  prior  and 
canons  having  disposed  of  them  to  Walter,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  he  erected  a  stately  edifice  upon  that  site, 
as  a  city  matision  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
which  he  denominated  Exeter  House.  This  build- 
ing being  alienated  some  time  after,  -it  came  to  the 
noble  families  of  Paget  and  Leicester,  and,  at  last,  to 
that  of  Essex.  Now,  that  this  building  was  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Temple,  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Stow,  of  the  extent  of  that  establish- 
ment. He  says,  "  It  contained  alLthat  space  of 
ground,  from  the  White-friars,  eastward,  unto  Essex 
House,  without  Temple-bar;  yea,  and  a  part  of  that 
too.  As  appears  by  the  first  grant  thereof  to  Sir  Will. 
Paget,  Knt.  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VI 11.  Pat.  3. 
Edw.  VL'^ 

It  was  from  this  house  that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
imprudent  favourite  of  Ehzabeth,  made, a  desperate 
sally,  in  hopes  of  exciting  the  city  to  arm  agaipst  their 
sovereign;  which  proving  ineffectual,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return,  -and,  after  sustaining  a  short 
siege,  during  which  a  piece  of  artillery  was  placed 
.on  the  tower  of  St.  Clement^s  church,  to  batter 
his  strong  hold,  he  surrendered,  and  being  taken 
to  the  Tpvyer,  was  shortly  after  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Behind  St,  Clement's  church,  on  the  north  side  of 
Wych-street,  is  an  inn  of  chancery,  belonging  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  mid  called,  from  its  situation,  Cle- 
inent's-inn. 

The 
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The  antiquity  of  this  inn  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  mentioned  in  a  book  of  entries,  dated  in 
the  19th  of  Edward  IV.  Could  "Shakespeare's  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  dates  be  relied  on,  it  mui^t 
have  been  much  older  than  this;  for  in  the  second 
part  of  his  hij^torical  play  of  Henry  IV.  he  makes 
one  of  his  justices  a  member  of  that  society.  "/He 
must  to  the  inns  of  court  I  was  of  Clement's  once 
mj^self,  where  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  still/^ 
In  the  2nd  of  Henry  VII.  Sir  John  Cantlow  demised 
this  innto  John  and  William  Elyot,  probably  in  trust 
ibr  the  students;  and  in  1538,  it  descended  to  Sir 
William  Holies,  then  lord  niayor,  and  from  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  in  whose  heirs  it.  still  continues. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  an  inn  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  and  penitents^  who  came  to  St.  Clement's 
Well,;  anciently  stood  upon  this  spot,  and  that  s,  reli- 
gious house  was,  in  process  of  time,  established,  to 
which  the  foundation  of  the  church  is  attributed. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reputed  sanctity  or 
virtue  of  the  waters  of  this  well,  it  is  recorded  by 
Fitzstephen  as  being  a  place  o,f  great  resort  in  bis 
time.  He  says,  "There  are,  near  London,  on  the 
north  side,  special  wells  in  the  suburbs,  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  clear;  among  which,  Holy-well, 
Clerk's-well,  and  Clement*s-well,  are  most  famous, 
and  frequented  by  scholar^  ^nd  youths  of  the  city, 
in  summer  evenings,  when  they  walk  forth'  to  take 
the  air/'  This  well,  which  is  still  in  use,  is  situated 
in  Clement's-lane,  and  has  a  pump  erected  over  it; 
but  its  medicinal  fame,  in  the  cure  of  cutaneousr  dis- 
eases, is  lost. 

Adjoining  to  Clement's-inn,  on  thcwest,  is  ano- 
ther inn  of  chancery,  called  the  New-inn.  k  was 
founded  about  the  year  1485,  for  the  reception  of  the 
students  of  tan  ancient  inn,  formerly  situated  at  the 
south-east   corner  of  Seacoa^l-lane,   ip  Fleet-lane, 

where 
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/where  part  of  the  stone  walls  are  still  remaining. 
This  inn  is  an  appendage  to  the  Middle  Teniple. 
When  the  Strand-inn  was  destroyed  by  the  Pirotector 
Somerset,  the  students  removed  hither. 

Opposite  to  the  New-inn ,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wych-street,  is  LionVinn,  which  is  also  a  house  of 
chancery,  belonging  to  the  Innar  Temple.  It  was 
anciently  a  common  inn,  having  the  sign  of  the 
Lion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  students  and  practitioners  of  the  law,  ever  since 
the  year  1420. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  Clemeat'sMnn,  is  a 
passage  which  leads  into  Clare*niarlj:et» 

This  market  receives  its  name  from  John,  Earl  of 
Clare,  by  whom  it  was  built  and  opened,  in  thoyear 
1656.  It  contains  two  market-chouses,  and  is  as  well 
-supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  as  most  mar- 
kets in  or  near  London. 

Before  proceeding  westward  in  the  survey,  wc 
must  notice  the  commencement  of  the  extensive  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  this  entrance  into  the  city  of 
London,  submitted  to  thecourtof  com«jon*council,by 
a  conimittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  December, 
1793,  by  taking  down  the  whole  of  Butcher-row,  and 
throwing  the  fronts  of  the  new  houses  back  in  a  line 
with  the  north  side  of  Wych  street*  This  new  range 
of  buildings  has  been  called  Pickett-street, in  honour 
of  the  projector  of  this  improvement;  to  complete 
which,  according  to  his  design,  and  the  recom- 
mendati<)n  of  the  conimittee,  the  houses  on '  the 
s^uth  side  of  the  Strand,  from  Thaftet-place  to  MrK 
ford-lane,  must  be  taken  down,  and  a  street  fifty  feet 
wide,  be  fomied  on  the  south  side  of  St,  Clement's 
church.  ' 

Westward  fVom  Essex  House  stood  the  Bishop 
of  Bath's  Inn,  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
w^s  severed  from  th^  bishojxrick  and  gr^mted  to 
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Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  high  admiral,  when  it  re-' 
oeived  the  name  of  Seymour  place.  It  came  afte^r- 
Avards  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  who,  on  the  attainture  of  the  high  admh- 
rat,  purchased  it  of  Edward  VI.  with  several  other 
mjBssuages  in  the  parish  for  forty  one  pounds  six  shil- 
lings arid  eight  pence,  whcn^  its  appellation  wa© 
changed  to  that  of  Aru-ndel-bouse.  Though  this  build- 
ding  covered  great  extent  of  ground,  it  appeals  from 
Thane's  views  of  it  to  have  been  low  arid  mean. 
When  it  was  pulled  down  and  the  four  streets  bear- 
iag  the  family  name  and  titles,  were  erected  on  its 
site,  there  wa^  a  design  to  build  a  mansion  house  for 
the  family  out  of  the  accumulated  rents,  on  that  part 
ctf'  the  gardens  next  to  the  river,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  for  that  purpose,  but  the  plan 
)vaid  never  executed: 

At  the  west  end  of  Wyoh  Street,  and  the  south 
end  of  Drury-lane  stood  the  ancient  mansbn  of  the 
noble  families  of  Dmry  and  Crav^ft,  and  also  th^t  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  uiafortunate  daught^  of 
James  I.  The  ramai<ns  of  the  latter  have  been  Tately ' 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  Equestrian 
Theatr^i  under  the- direction  of  Mr.  Asftley. 

l>ury-house  was  built,  accoidfng  to  Pennant,  by 
Sir  William  Drury,  a  rhosfe  able  commander  in  the  ^ 
Irish  wars,  who  unfortmiately  fell  in  a  duel  with  Sir 
John  Boroughs,  iri  a  foolish  quarrel  about  prece- 
dency. During  the  time  of  the  fatal  discorrtents  of 
tlie  favourite  Essfex,  it  was  the  place  where  his  im- 
prudent advisers  resolved  on  such  counsels  as  termi-  ^ 
nated  in  the  destruction  of  him  and  his  adherents. 
This  house  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the 
heroic  William,  Lord  Craven,  who,  in  1673?  was 
created  Earl  Craven;  Part  of  it  is  now  a  public 
house,  and  on  the  site  of  another  pa^t  is  erected  a 
court  called  CPaveu^Buildings,  at  the  upper  end  erf* 

which 
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wKich  is  a '  portrait  of  this  hero  in  armour,  with  a 
truDoheon  in  his  hand,  mounted  on  a  white  horse. 
On  each  side  is  an  earl's  and  a  baron's  coronet,  and 
the  initials  W.  C.  It  was  supposed  that  this  illustrious 
nobleman  aspired  to  the  hand  of  bis  royal  neighbour, 
whose  battles  he  had  fought,  and  that  he  succeeded 
and  married  her  privately.  This  conjecture  was  not 
a  little  strengthened  some  years  ago,  when  on  digging 
in  the  stable  yard  bej^und  both  houses,  a  subterranean 
passage  was  discovered  communicating  between 
them.  . 

Opposite  to  the  end  of  Little  Drury Jarie  is^situated 
the  parish  church  of  St.  jMary~le-strand,  commonly 
callecl  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand. 

The  original  church  belonging  to  this  parish  is 
mentioned  so  early  as  the  year  1222,  %vhenlt  was 
named  St.  Mary  and  the  Innocents,  of  the  Sband; 
but  how  long  it  stood  before  that  time  is  uncertain. 
It  w;as  then 'situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand 
nearly  opposite  the  present  edifice,  but  was  taken 
down  in  1549,  by  order  of  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset ;  which  depriving  the  parishioners  of  a 
place  of  worship^  they  joined  themselves,  to  the 
church  of  St.  CJenient  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  St.  John  Baptise  in  the  Savoy,  where  they  conti-^ 
nued  till  the  year  17^3.  At  length  the;  act  having 
passed  for  erecting  the  fifty  new  churches  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  one  was  appointed  for  this  parish, 
and  the  first  stone  laid  on  the  2oth  of  February,  i7 14» 
It  was  finished  in  three  years  and  a  half,  though  it 
was  not  consecrated  till  the  first  of  January,  1723, 
when,  instead  of  its  ancient  name,  it  was  called  St. 
Mary-le-Strand.  It  was  the  first  built  of  the  fifty 
new  churches.  , 

This  is  a  very  superb,  though  not  a -very  exten-  > 
^ive  edifice:  it  is  madsy,  without  the  appearance  of 
being  heavy,  and  formed  to  stand  for  ages.     At  the 
3  entrance 
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ttttdiiHie onthie; \Hst emit  is  ail  asej^nt  by  a  A^ht  of 
fttq>s  out  ita^  the  ^mre^of  ii  cirole;*  Xhede  lead  to^  ^ 
cin^uiar  portieo  of  Idme^  cxAmaas  to^&^  mth  a 
donxe^  whieti  is  cuftwntsd'  with  ati  elegant  Vase.  The 
eduoiQS  are  continued;  along  the  body  of  lite  chucch^t 
with  pilasteiis  iof  tiie  same  onkr  at  the.comers,  and 
in  tbeJoteniohmiioQitionfi  are  niches  batidsmnely  or^ 
namented.  Over  the  dome  is  a  pediment  supported 
by  Corjnthian  columns,  which  are  also  continued 
round  the  body  of  the  structure,  over  those  of  the 
Ionic  order'  beneath ;  betvveen  which  are  the  windows 
placed  over  th6  niches.  These  columns  are  sup- 
jported  on  pedestals,  and  nave  pilasters  behind  witti 
iffches  sproi^  feom  them,  and  the  windows  have  an-^ 
gular  arid  eitctilar  pedinlenta  alternately.  A  hatid^ 
9onie  baluati^ade  is  carried  round  the  top,  and  itssum*^ 
ink  is  adoMed  with  vases.  The  steeple  is  light 
though  solid,  and  ornamented  with  Compoi^e  co« 
lumiis  Md  oi|iitals.  Itie  whole  buildihg  i^  sur-^ 
roonded  by  a  dwarf  stone  wall)  orAanunnted  with 
inery  strong  and'  handson^  iroh  laiis. 

Tbi*  chnrdi^  is  a  i«ctofy>  the  patrooa^  of  which  id 
iti  the  Bil»ho{l  of  Wintrlidstt)».  The  value  of  the  living 
is  two  hundred^aiid  twenty  five  fi^unds;  per  annum, 
besides  aurptiee  fee^ ;  of  which  Sam  oii^'  hundred 

Eounds  veas  settled  by  act  of  partiamenr,  anii  ^M 
undred  and  twenty  fiVe  pounds  is  rais^  Isfy  a 
pound-rate  upon  the  it^habkant^  in  li^u  of  tythes. 

On  the  site  of  this* church,  until  its  erection,  t^ooA 
a  maypole,  which  (m  Msiy  morning,  ad  wtelLae  on 
other  days  of  festivity,  was  decomtt^d  with  streamei% 
and  garlands  of  flowers,  and  itiueh  resbhed  ft>  by 
the  maidens  and  youths  of  Ldnd<^^and'Westmilfi»t€ip: 
wbeu  taken  down  it  was  found  |o  be  one  hufifdfed 
^t  in  length.  It  was  obtained  by  ®ir  Isaac  Kemcift 
and  conveyed  to  Wanslead  Parfc  in  Eifee^f  at  that 
toL.  XII.  o  o  <?  time 
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timet  tjbe  se^ti  ofi  Sir  Ricbariob  G hild/  aCl^mrardsiLard 
CsnB^teinliiih^  wh^re^  tiikdes  thedirwtifdy  o£  the  Kev^ 
MqJ  iP«)UlHli,  >U  .Wd€i  :plfiKbetJ  foritbe  .ereeticnD^f  bl  iteles^ 

Pope'  b;^  imoMtrtallaed  this ^na^spole  iri'tbeifolie^ing 


*^  A%iclst  'the  area  vvide  tliey  took. ItKei'r  standi'  , 
mere  tK6*;tWrMaypol^  o^nceH^ferlbo^-^d :th^tend; 
ui  novv,  s6  ApnC  and  pjety  orqajn  :  . 


A^  chutdk  c!()ll'^cts'tlie  saints,  of  Drjury-lane! 

I .  Op|)o$U«p»W>ithi5  <:Jbiifcda:  is  SotneiBeft  Hmreei  which 
v(r^e  .0rfgin3lly;  bailtyj^Qut.th^iyefer  l;543ti'  by  liie 
lihik^^QtlSom^Fseta;  uinfile»t0vE^aid  VI.tBud;  protec- 
t0r  M  4^iigl»uc)r  wJab!  demoli^Qd.  theii f»ia(i€8  of  tbe 
Bi^lvQ^ofidhLesWriandW^rfie^r,  indad  inaof  chan- 
oery  c?ill§di6tteiid  I;m1yAviitiKJthe.Gburchx>f  St.  Mary 
Ife  :Str4ndi0bfit:8t((dO(;|;fch^re)e(  9B(J  touildiog;th 
with  the  materi^ferObtawe^ifBdin;  thfe.  idiutckof  St 
John  icrf  J^i^»ikmiY'i*h  ^♦gf,;to^KeK,- anil  the  ckMsters 
on  the  it^fijt6idevof'8t'.  Feur«;  churchy  tpgethfeDiwith 
tfe^'  cb^pf^ifiad  ^ohai!|rv^l-ho¥3e,/all  ipi  which  .beloaused 
tA  tted€?^tr9jredforilbJs»puJPp^ej  it,  from  JbimvohtaiBed 
th^nfame  of  Soa\em^tf  House,  Bui?  the  duke  being 
60Q^  aft^r  dtt^intii^iitfell  to  tl^e^^rown.  In  this  pa- 
lace dAaoP'  ofciDenmwkv  Queea  to  King;  James  L 
'Jkept»hQr  ioouFt^^hlenfl^  ifcwas.caUi^d  Denmackrhpuse 
«  duji^gl  that  reigniibut  ilisoott.  after  recav€ped>the 
n^fa^  ^ie.  tfae//foundieiy»>  ,  It.  wasj'  afterwards ,  the  resi- 
-^uioe  iofjQuoent  Cftthariw^dQwa^enof  King  Charles 
:jiij^^d>,by/ari  act  pi^s^ed  in  thejseCQ»d  yearjof  the 
rei^^f^l  bis  maje^y  ;Eiifig  George  lU.*it  wasrsetded 
upon  Sfe^.pPQscint^qliieenjfor  life;/  btt  has  since  been 
^SQhjvfig^cfor  Buj?kii1ghamKQw?ge..;  ;. .. 

-  M  t  ■    ^     •  '>  '  This 
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'  Thififpakceoicms lifted <o£'sei^eraiVcourib^V' and  had  a 
garden  bebind'it  situatM  oh  thej^ank  a('  the  lliames^ 
The  frhnt  TiesLt  the  Strandrwkaadotned  with  cokimns 
audi  'Other  deeoriationsvi  And'  ini  the  i^entdr  was  a  hand-* 
k>me)gdte't(kat  opened  hitoa^quadmngle.     On  the 
south  sidii  df'ihib  quadrangle  was?  a  p^zza  before  the 
great  h^lLocjguard  room :  beyood  which  were  other 
eoupt^ihdtfiay  on  a  descent  inwards •  the'  garden. 
The  back^fiK)nt  next  the  Thames  was  addend  to  it  by 
King^  Charles  IL  and  was  a-magnificent  structure  of 
firee-itfane,  witba  noble  piazza  built  by  Inigo  Jones. 
In  this  new  building  wese  the  rb^^al .  apartments, 
.  which  commanded  a  beautiful  prospectiof  the  river 
and  iSie'  n^jaoent  country.     The  garden  :was  orna* 
mented "with  statues,  shady  walks,  and:  a  b^wiing*> 
greem:  but  as  none;  of  tibe  voyal  family  i had:  resided 
there  after  Queen  Catharinfevdowa^r  of  Charles  II.' 
seiveral  6f.the  officers .  belcmging  ta  the  court  >lvere 
permittfidto  lodge.iniitj;=  a«4  «  gi^eat-  part  of  it  was 
fdr  some' time. used  as^barracbs'for soldiers..  . 

In  Someiset-yard^  bn  the  west  side  of  thapalacte, 
were  coach- houses,  stables,,  ahda.guard'^rooih'  ior^ 
the  use  of  the  soldiers  on-duty ;  the-gateMray  to  which 
fronted  Catharine-street;   ^hese  coach-houses',  were 
afterwards  nsed  as  barrabks;  ibrf  sokiiers^ 

The  propriet5r  bf  ercblang  the  public  offices,  neces- 
sariiy  connected  "with,  each  other,  ooc  the  same  spot 
hadlongibeea  perceived-.by  Iherigoyferiiment,  when, 
in  1774,  the  conveniency  of  this  old  building,  which 
already.belonged  to  I  the  crown,;  pointed  it  out  as  the 
most  eli^ifate  situation  >ibr  the  purpose.  An  act  of 
pfljrliament  was  th^^efiore  obtained  for  embankiog  the 
rirert  Thames^  before  Somerset  House,  and  &r  build- 
ing p^mthei  ground  •thereof  various  public  offices 
wkichrWiece -specified,'  together  with  suoh^^others  as. 
His  Majesty  should  lhi'»k  prefer. 
M  .ly^i'  !•  "  This 
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This  noble  jind  magmficent  edifice,  -which  is 
erected  after  a  de»gn  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  oe« 
cupies  a  space  of  fevaJMandred  ;feet  in  depdi,  and 
nearly  eight  bundred  ia;  width;  and  is  diBtnbuiteil 
into  a  large  quadrangular  court,  thiee  fatindred  and 
forty  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  •  and  tea  wide, 
with  a  street  on  each  side,  extending  parallel  wiA 
the  court,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in 
breadth,  to  a  spacious  (terrace,  iifty  feet  ia  width,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  raised  fifty  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  occrupyiiigtiie  .whole  length  of 
the  building.  The  streets  on  ^e. sides  are  not,  how- 
ever, yet  completed. 

The  Stvand  front  of  the.  building  i&  cofifipoaed  of  a 
rustic  basenient,  supporting  Gorindiiian'  ccdumos^ 
crowned  m  the  center  witii  an  attic,  and  at  the  ^* 
tremities  with>  a  balustrade. 

The  basement  consigte  of  nine  large  arches,  the 
three  mid^e  ones  open,  andfercnang  the  entrance  to 
the  quadrangle ;  mid  the  three  iat  each  end,  filled  with 
windows  of  the  Doric  order,  adorned  with  pilasters, 
entablatures,  and  pediments.  'The  key^stones  of  the 
sHTches  are  finely  carved  in  alto  relievo,  with  nine  co- 
lossal masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  eight  ckt^ 
rivers  of  Great  Britain,  viz.  Thames,  Humber,  Mer- 
sey, and  Dee,  on  the  right  side  of  Ocean,  whicli  is 
in  the  center^  and,  on  the  left  side,  Med  way,  Tweed, 
Tyne,  and  Severn,  all  decorated  with  amthble  em- 
blems. '     '  ■  ' 

The  Corinthiaa  oid^r,  above  the  basemient;  con- 
sists of  ten  columns  on  pedestals^  with  regular^aitar. 
blatures,  correctly  executed,  and  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  antiquity*  Two  floors  are  .compre- 
hended in  this  Older,  a  principal  and  a  meszani^e; 
the  windpw^f  the  latter  being  only  surrounded*  with 
architraves,  while  those  of  tiie  principal  flom*  have  a 
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three  ceoteSil  wiodows  bftMe^  likeiwis^e^  ilai;gQ<  t$d)lej^ 
ioo^eang  part.i^  the  tttchttmyi^  axkd  fjMse  ;.od  wjbich 
ace  cepreseat^  ia  bas^o  relievi),  im6diilti€4%$)  of  4b!fe 
dtiog,  QueeA^  rad  Jhiiice  of  Wides*  Aippori^d  :^ 
l«oo«9  ancLadomad  iiespeolKviely  with.gii^ads  q£  Jatt- 
rel»  of  nyrtte,  aqriof  oak..         ..    , :   .  i 

The  attic,  which  extends  over  three  int^mliqDW*' 
atiom,  and  distin^ahes  .(be  cetitter  of  jihfe  ftsa^t,  is 
divided  into,  ihiee  fMintB  1^  four  aAmmi  $tsA¥s»k 
placed ayer  tiie icoimmsioi  tbm^ictxdm. ;  th$  j^ettt'^  dif 
irisian  b^g  reseryed  for  ao  inspription,  jsnd  the  two 
pideiones  havingx>i9a|  madaws^aitome)!  ia«^  (foltooof 
etf  oak  and;  laiarel«  l%e  fouc  sMv^  Mpre«mk  /yi^ 
QevaUe  mmn  m^enatocial  luib]l9,<each  ^waijiiig  ttb<9 
cap  of  liberty^  In:aiiehaiid.ljiiey;havea;£ispea^ifcsii^ 
pmed  of  reeds  finhly  bownd  togetlxir*  ««QbA9itatic^;of 
strength  denvad>  from  tunanuBity  i  iwUU^  thf)<  ^qklwr 
suatains,  nspecth^y,  jtfae*  iac)ak$».  the  mirror,]  Ibc 
sword,  and  the  bridle,  synofbtds  of  Jimtie^  Tenth, 
Valo»r«  and  ModenUjitoB.  Th0  whd^  tisfiBUiates 
with  a  groKtp,  coBnstiiig.of  the  ^9xq&x>£>the)Bnlish 
empire,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Geaiiisof 
England,  aiMl  onilhe  other,  by  Fame  soitndiBg  her 
tmimpet.  •  ■•;> 

Hht  kxi^ivot  thiafironk,  is  one  bundfied»and(tfak4yi» 
tEve>ieetto'  ■.■  '         •  •  ••<.  -'.'j."*)  ,  •.:  .•      '* 

(.  The  diree  ropen  aich^s^  idready  .mmAioiKd,  >f ontl 
tke  ookjr  eafstttom*  Th6y  opea  ta  a.  tsfiacious^  >ifes(^ 
bttle,  unitinc:  Ae  stCBot  mkti  ifhe  baok  ftasAi  rnid^Beam 
logastbegeDendtaccesa  to  the  wlbofe  edifipdajbufl 
more  particularly  to  the  hayd  Academgr^  and  to  ihhe 
Bfiffol  2»d  AntiqioaiapB  Sooieties;  tlK  ontcanedsit  to 
all  wUc^  aie  under  corym.  ! 

This  iiestibiriai  is  .decmstednrith  cetunma  of  di« 

Ik>ric  loideri,  iirlM3sejeDtaU»kiiffesc^  the  leaults^ 

1  which 


Tke  ponoipalpfficfen  Iml^  m*Slweie0t«bousis^  art 
thpsQ  of  .th«Trivy$ei^  W  ^^U  tbci  Nav]^,  Navy 
Ji^^^  Vicj^luig,  aod  Smk  aod  Wovti^ed  Sratnea^s' ; 
tbe;l^mpi^  Tant  wd  Lottetyrthe  Hackney-^ch^ 
ftnd  }Wk«fd  and  Pedlafs';  th^  Surveyor  Ge»eralo^ 
Cii>w0  Lan^;  tine  DudliieB^olf  Comwalt  asKl  Laa^ 
Ql«ter;  1^  Aud&loiB  of  lupMste;  tbe  Pipe,  d» 
C^inptrt34i(^.o^  tbe  Fipeiraiidw^TreaBuif^aRfia^ 
lN?9^l0er:  Mdwhian  tbe  struts  o»:  the  two  sides  aid 
finished,  there  will  be  dweUing-bousai  for  die  tiea^ 
sur^a  pttyidaslisi!viind<aix  coiritDi^aionere  of  the  nayy; 
three  (BOmniissioiiem^  of  tht  VicitoaUii^-ofiiee,  am 
^mt  aecr^aiy';  a  commismber  of  stamps,  and  ond 
of  sick  and  wounded;  several  of  whom  already  resi<k 
here.  There  are^  also  Commodious  apartments  iii 
each  office^  for  a  secnstary  kM?  some  dbnfidmitial 
#flieer^  and  ibr  a  porier* 

The  Strand  front  of  this  noble  edifice  is  appropri^ 
atedi'.  by  royi^  mwiifioctficd,  to  die  use  of  the  Hoyal 
Ac»diimy^  the.  Royal. Society,  and  the  Royal  Anti* 
aquarian' Society, » 

Farther  west,  between  the  Stmnd  Md  the  ThameSi 
^'^ilMted  an  ancient  palace^  cs^ed,  the  Sa^ray. 
*  This  place  obtained  its  name  front  Peter,  £sirl  of 
Savoy  and  Richmond,  who  built  it  aboitrt  the  year 
lS4f6y  and  afterwards  transferred  it  to  th6  Friars ctf 
MoB^oy ;  of  whom  Queen  Eleanor^  the  wife  of  J^ing 
Henry  ilL  purchased  it  for  her  son,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  duke,  in  1398,  enlarged  and  beau^ 
kifiied  it,  at  the  expense  of  fifty^two  thousand  marks; 
and  so  superb  was  it,  at  that  time^  as  to  exceed,  in 
magi:»flcence,  every  other  structure  in  the  kingdos^' 

In  this^^ace  John,  King  of  France,  resided,  when 
a  pt-isoner  in  England,  in  Uie  year  1357^  as  also  od 
bisrefoirn  thither,  in  th^  year  1363. 

I9  1 38  h  this  stately  palace,  with  aH  its  furniture^ 
was  destroyed  by  the  Kentish  rebels ;  but  the  ground 

devolving 


4eVobrii^  to  the  crown,  lAeary  VJL  began  to  rebuild 
it  in  the.  manner  it  now  appears,  as  an  hoapital,  for 
tbe  iseception  of  one  hundred  distressed  objects*  He 
fl^s,  in  hJB  Will,  be  intended,  by  this  foundation, 
**  to  doo  and  execute  VI  out  of  the  VII  works  of 
pitie  and  meircy,  by  meairs  of  keping,  susteynyjigi 
Mtd  mayntenyng  of  comoion  bospitailis ;  ^wherein,  if 
thei  be  duly  kept,  the  tiaid  nede  pouer  people  bee 
lodged,  viseted  in  their  sicknesses,  refre^^d  with 
mete  and  drinke,  and,  if  nede  be,  with  clothe,  and 
aJso  buried,  vf  tb^i  fourtune  to  die  within  the  same ; 
for  tack  of  tbeim,  infinite  nombre  of  pouer  nede  peo«. 
pie  miserably  daUlie  die^  no  mvm  putting  hande  of 
hdlpe  or  remedie.'^  That  prince,  however,  not  living 
to  see  it  completed^  his  son,  Henry  VIIL  in  the  year 
1511,  not  only  granted  bis  manor  of  the  Savoy  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others,  executors  of  ' 
his  father's  will,  towards  fmishing  the  hospital,  but 
by  his  chapter,  dated  July  5, 1513,  constituted  them 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  consist  of  a  master^ 
five  secular  chaplains,*  and  four  regulam,  in  honour 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  arid  St.  John  Bap* 
tist ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed,  that  th^  founda'* 
tion  should  be  called,  ''  The  Hospital  of  King  Henry 
Vn.  late  King  of  England,  of  the  Savoy.'* 

This  hospital  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Ed<» 
ffBfd  VL  when  tlae  revenues  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and 
ieven  pence  per  annum;  w^hich,  with- all  its  furni- 
ture, that  prince  gave  to  the  citizens  of  London,  to- 
wards the  new  foundktions  of  Bridewell  and  St  Tho- 
mas's  Hospitals, 

Upon  the  demise  of  Edward,:  his  sister  Mary 
re-founded  this   hospital,  and   endowed  it  anew; 
when  her  Iscdies  and  maids  of  honour  completely' 
furnished  it  with  all  necessaries,  at  their  ow.n  ex- 
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pense;  but  it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  acces^oa 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  crown. 

At  present,  the  Savoy  is  'the  property  of  the 
crown ;  an  act  of  resumption  having  passed  in  the 
4th  and  6th  of  William  and  Mary;  The  walls  of 
the  old  buildings  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
are  almost  entire.  Part  of  it  is  used  as  habitatiood 
and  warehouses  for  private  pebple,  and  part  as  a 
prison  for  deserters  from  the  artny,  and  other  mili- 
tary offenders.  Here  is  also  the  ancient  chapel  be-^ 
longing  to  the  hospital,  which  was  originally  dedi- 
cated' to  St.  John  the  Bapitist ;  but  when  the  old 
chqrch  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  destroyed  by  the 
Protector  Somerset,  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish 
united  themselves  to  those  of*  the  precinct  of  the 
Savoy ;  and  this  chapel  being  consequently  used  as^ 
their  parish  church,  it  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Mary^ 
le-Savoy. 

This  structure  being  built  of  squared  stone  and 
boulder,  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  an  aspect  of  great 
antiquity.'  Contrary  to  the  general  constructioD  of 
religious  edifices,  its  greatest  length  is  north  and 
south,  and  the  altar  is  placed  at  the  north  end.  The 
lOof,  is  remarkably  fine,  being  adorned  with  carved 
figures  of  the  Holy  Lamb^  shields  of  arms,  and  other 
decorations,  within  elegant  circular  compartments. 
It  was  completely  repaired  in  the  year  1721,  at  the^ 
expense  of  His  Majesty  King  George  I.  who  also 
inclosed  the  burial-ground  with  a  wall ;  and  it  has" 
been  repaired,  and  beautified  within  a  few  years. 
There  are  many  ancient  monuments  in  this  chapd» 
f^me  of  which  are  very  magnificent. 

This  precinct  is  extra-parochial,  and  the  right  of 
presentation  to  the  chapel  is  in  the  lord  high* 
treasurer,  or  the  cooM^isMouers  for  executing  that 
office. 

.N,early 
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^  Nearly  opposite  to  the  Savoy  is  Exeter  Exchange, 
which  was  originally  a  handsome  building,  with  an 
BFcade  in  front,  and  a  gallery,  above,  with  shops  in 
both ;  but  the  plaii  failing,  the  arcades  were  filled 
XI  p,  and  it  now  contains  two  rows  of  dark  shops,  with 
a  pkved  pai^sage  between  them.  The  gallery  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  lodgings  for  the  shopkeepers;  and  at 
the  east  end  is  an  exhibition  of  living  subjects  of  na- 
tural history.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  hav- 
ing been  built  upon  the  site  of  the  mansion-house  of 
the  Earls  of  Exeter,  a  part  of  which  still  remains. 
On  this  spot  formerly  stood  the  pareonage  house  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  a 
creature  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  emulating  the 
infamous  example  of  his  patron,  obtained  it  by  com- 
position, and  began  to  erect  a  stately  mansion  of 
brick  and  timber.  This-  afterwards  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  who  finished 
it  in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  adorried  it  with 
four  squiare  turrets.  He  died  here,  in  1598;  after 
which  it  descended  to  his  son,  and  took  the  name  of 
Exeter  House  from  his  title. 

A  little  farther  to  the  west,  on  the  south  side  of 
the   Strand,   is  Beaufort-buildings,  where  formerly 
stood  the  mansion-house  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester. 
Speaking  of  this  place,  Pennant  says,  "  The  Earls  of 
Worcester  had  a  very  large  house,  between  Durham- 
place  and  the  Savoy,  with  gardens  to  the  water-side. 
The  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  lived  in  it  before  his 
own  was  built,  and  paid  for  it  the  extravagant  rent 
of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.     This  was  pulled 
down  by  their  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort; 
and  the  present  Beaufort-buildings  rose  on  its  site.' 
This  had  originally  been  the  town-house  of  the  Bt* 
ihops  of  Carlisle/^ 

CHAP.  ^CXXVIIl 
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Salishnry-tlmse. -^Durham  House. — Jielpku^^New  Ex^ 
change, — York  Bidldings.'^''Hungerford  Market\'*r-SU 
Martin  in  the  Fields- — Northumberland  Ho^use^ — ^CA«- 
fing  Cross.-^'The  Mews. — CastU^street  Library  tad 
SchooL-^'Admiralty  Office, — Scotland'yard^-^—  frhiU* 
halL — Horse  Guards. — Tilt -y ard.-^-y Treasury, ^-^St. 
James*s  Palace. — St.  James's  Park. — The  Queen's  Pu- 
laee, — Green  Par k,.^^' Marlborough  House. ^-^CarlUnH 
House. —  Opera  House. — Uttle  Theatre^^^'Idkestet 
Square. 

Quitting  the  Liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster^ 
at  Gecil-street,  we  enter  the  parish  or  St.  Mwrtin,  ift 
the  Fields,  which,  \xk  aocieot  timea,  iocluded  the 
tvhde  of  the  Liberty  of  Westminstier ;  the  pariabes  of 
St.  James,  St.  George,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Paul,  Co* 
vent-garden,  having  been  taken  out  of  it  at  differeDl 
times. 

Cecil-street  andSalisbury-streH^are  built  upoott^ 
fii  te  ofGreat  Salisl^ury  House^adjoining  to  which,  on  the 
.west,  wasDuiham  House,  built,  according  toStow,by 
Thomas  Hatiield,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Durhsffi 
In  the  year  13+5,  and  continued  Wsbop  thirty-six 
years :  but  Pennant  says  it  was  built  originally  by 
Anthony  de  Beck^  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bi- 
shop of  Durham^  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  06- 
signed  by  him  for  the.  town  residence  of  him  and  bis 
successors;  and  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hat£eld,  ip 
138J..  In  the  26th  of  Henry  VHL  Bishop  Tonstal 
conveyed  this  house  to  the  king,  and  received  in 
exchange,  Coldharborough,  and  other  houses  io 
London.  About  the  second  year  of  his  reign;  Edwarf 
VI.  gave  Durham  House  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  for 
^  .  Bfe; 
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life ;  Queen  Mssey^  however,  restored  it  to  the  see,  by 
granting  the  reVei^n  to  the  bisfapp;  and,  upon  the 
d»th  of  Elissabetfa,  Toby  Mathew,  the  then  bishop^ 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  entered  into  posses^ 
sion  of  it,  under  the  authority  of  an  opinion  of  th# 
judges^  against  the  claim  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to 
wiiQSe  use  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth* 

Whiie  this  mansion  belonged  to  the  o'own,  the 
Mint  was  established  in  it,  under  the  management 
ot  Sir  William  Sfaarrington,  and  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Adniiral,  who^ropo^d  to 
dc»n  money  enough  here  to  accomplish  his  designr 
o»  the  throne ;  but  bis  practices  being  detected,  he 
i^liiiSBred  death.  It  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  John  Dudleys  E^rl  of  Northumberland,,  who,  it^ 
May,  I653r  Caused  three  marriages  to  be  solemnusedj 
in  chis  podace,-  viz.  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley^ 
with  Lady  *Tane  Gtey ;  Lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  with  Cath^ne,  younger  sister  of^ 
Lady  Jane  ;  and  Lord  Hastings,  heir  to  the  Earl  of^ 
Huntingdon,  with  his  youngest  daughter.  Lady  Ca- 
tharine* Dudlfey,  From  hence  he  forced  the  reluctant 
victim,  his  daughter-in-law,  to  the  Tower,  there  to 
be  invested  with  the  r^gal  dignity ;  and,  in  eight 
months^  his:  ambition  led  her  to  the  nuptial  bed,,  the 
throne,  and  the  scaffold. 

,  In  1640,  *it^  was  purchased  of  the  see,  by  the  Earl* 
of  Pembroke,  who  pulled  it  down,  and  converted  it 

.  into  a  range  of  buildings  and  wharfs,  which  were 
Called  by  the  general  name  of  Dunham-yard, 

These  buik&igs  baviiig  become  very  ruimcsus,  three^ 
brothers,  of  the  name  of  Adam,  purcimsed  thegrotindy 
and  covered  it  with  a  magnificent  mass  of  buildingsiv 
which,  in  honour  of  their  fta^^tnal  partnership^  was 

.  called  the  Adelphiy  the  Greek  word  for  Brot^^*  Iti> 
liieyear  1773j  the  whole  W9tf;disp(0sed^of  by  kAteryt 
the  shares  19  which  sold  f^r  Bity  pounds  each. 

The 
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:The  great  descent  to  the  river,  tbat  rah  down  Dun  . 
!haiti-7a];d,  is  .entirely  removed^  by  these  buildings 
being  raised  on  strong  lofty  arches.  Fronting  the  > 
Thames  is  a  most  beautiful  row  of.  houses,  before* 
which*  is  a  spacious  terrace,  secured  by  very 
liandsome  iron  rails.  From  this  tetrace  is  a  very 
pleasing  view  of  Blackfri^ars  and  Westminster  bridges, 
with  the  vast  expanse  of  water  between  them.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  street,  which  commu- 
Tiicates  with  the  Strand.  Another  street  extendi' 
between  the  river. and  the  Strand,  parallel  to.  the 
terrace,  arid  leads  into  York-buildings.  In  this  street* 
is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  used  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufisicturesv  and 
Commerce.  At  the  wes'tern  extremity  of  this  street 
is  another,  that  leads  to  the  west  end  of  tJie  terrace* 
The  end  and  central  hous^  of  "the  terrace  are  parti* 
cularly  handsome,  and  are  distinguished  by  -being 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  cornices  of  artificial 
Stone. 

The  vaults  under  the  houses  are  very  extensive, 
and  are  converted  into  ranges  of  warehouses^  coach* 
houses,  and  staibles,  with  proper  subterraneous  com* 
munications  between,  enlightened  by  wells,.;in  the 
back  yards  of  the  houses  above.  -  From  the  old  en- 
trance to  Durham-yard  is  a  wide  passage  for  car*- 
riages,  under  the  houses,  down  to  these  warehouses, 
and  to  a  spacious  wharf  below  the  terrace;  and  there 
is  another  entrance  that  opens  to  the  street,  on  the 
ijide  next  York-buildings.  The  summits  of  the  arches, 
fronfing  the  river,  are  adapted  as  counting-houses  fof 
the  warehouses  below^  or  as  kitchens  to  the  houses 
l^bove^ :. 

Between  Dnrfaani  Ifeiise  and  the  Strand,  was  the 
old  stabling  belonging  to.  the  mansion,  which  being* 
a  great  eyeiore  in  so  conspicuous  a  situation,  Robert; 
£4rl  ofS^isbgrjf,  I^qHiiHigh  Treasurer  to  James  I» 

purchased 
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purchased  them,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  his  royal 
t^iaster,  in  the  year  1608^  «*ected  a  magnificent  stone 
building,  upon  the  site  of  them,  nearly  on  a  similar 
{Jan  to  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  there  being  an 
bpen  paved  walk,  with  rows  of  shops  below  and 
above,  and  cellars  beneath.  When  this  building  was 
finished,  the  king,  attended  by  the  royal  family,  and 
many  lords  and  ladies  of  his  court,  honoured  its  opeii* 
ing  with  their  presence,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Britaitfs  Burse,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  the  New  Exchange.  This  building  wasi 
taken  down  in  the  year  1737?  and  a  handsome  anct 
uniform  row  of  houses  erected  in  its  stead,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  street. 

Westward  from  the  Adelphi-buildings,  aresever?il 
streets,  which  are  included  under  the  denomination 
of  York-buildings,  from  having  been  bliilt  upon  the 
site  of  the  town  mansion  of  the  Archbishops  of  York. 
This  had  originally  belonged^  to  the  Bishops  of 
Norwich,  but  about  the  year  1556,  Nicholas  Heathy 
Archbishop  of  York,  purchased  it  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  successors,  in  consequence  of  White- 
hall, their  ancient  palace,  having  been  sold  by  Cardi* 
nal  Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII.  Mathevv  Toby,  who  had  - 
before  exchanged  Durham  House  with  the  crown, 
also  exchanged  thisr,  and  received  several  manors  in 
Keu  of  it.  After  this,  it  was. granted  to  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  son  George  disposed 
of  it. to  builders,  who  converted  it  into  streets  and 
alleys,  in  which  his  name- and  title  are  still  pre- 
served; they  being  called  George-street,  Villiers- 
•treet,.  Duke-street,  Of-alley,  and  Buckingham* 
»treet. 

.  At  the  Ix^tom  of  these  streets,  next  the  river,  i9 
a  very  elegant  st<ine  gate  to  the  stairs.  The  design 
ijf  this  gate  is  greatly  admired,  and  is  everyway 
worthy  of  it»  architect,  Inigo  Jones*    It  is  of  the 

Tuscan 


Tuscan  order,  aod  onrnmented  \vith  rustie  WQik» 
Tbe  stairs  have  fallen  ieto  disuse  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  from  the  causeway  to  them  having 
jl^een  so  long  neglected,  as  to  render  the  approach  of 
jboats  almost  impossible,  except  at  high  water. 

N^ar  these  stairs  is  a  high  wooden  tower,  csJkd 
yprk^buildings  Water  Works,  erected  for  raising 
«^ater  lor  the  supply  of  that  neighbourhood.  The 
company  to  whom  it  belongs,  were  incorporated  by 
lict  of  parliament  in  the  year  1 69  h 

Fiairther  west  is  Hungerford-ii^rket,  situated  hep 
tween  -the  Strand  and  the  Thames.  In  this  place 
^as  anciently  a  latge  house  and  garden  belonging  to 
the  Hungerfofds  of  Fairleigh  in  Wiltshire.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II;  Sir  Edward  pulled  down  the 
family  noansion,  and  converted  it  into  several  huiM* 
ings^  and  among  them  this  market^  which  from  i& 
proximity  to  the  Thames,  and  the  conveniency  of 
the  staiiB  for  gardeners  1p  land  their  goods  at,  was 
principally  designed  for  a  market  for  vegetskks: 
the  plan,  however,  failed,  and  the  market  never 
floufished.  Here  is  a  good  market4ioiise,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  Hong^" 
fo^d^,  in  a  large  wig. 

Nearly  opposite  to  Hungerford  maricet,  bdiind 
the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  is  the 
pari3h<cliJUrch  of  St.  Martin  in  the  fields,  which  is  so 
caUed  from  its  dedication  to  St.  Marfin,  an  Hanga* 
rian  saint,  and  its  original  situation  in  the  fields. 

The  origin  of  this  church  ip  buried  in  oblivion? 
it  must,  however,  be  of  great  antiquity,  for  there  are 
autihentic  records  of  a  dispute  in  i22«,  between  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
concerning  the  exemption  c£  the  church  of  ol 
Martin  in  the  fields,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ijondon.  How  long  before  this  a  build* 
ing  for  the  serv  ice  of  religion  was  erected  h^e,  is  flot 
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«asy  to  determine ;  but  it  was  probably  a  chapel  for 
^  the  monks  of  Westminster,  when  they  visited  thoii 
'  convent  garden,  which  then  extended  to  it.     How- 
'  ever,  the  endowments  of  this  church  fell  with  the 
*  monks  who  possessed  it,  and  in  Henry  the  VHIth's 
xeign  a  small  church  was  built  there,  at  the  king's 
•icxpense;    but  this  structure  not  being  capacious 
lenough  to  accommodate  the  parishioners,  it  Was 
greatly  enlarged  in  16073  by  th^  addition  of  a  spa- 
cious chancel,  which  w^as  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Henry  and  some  of  the  nobility.     At  length, 
after  many  expensive   repairs,  that  building  was 
taken  down  in  1721?  and  soon  after  the  first  stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid.     Five  years  con^pleated 
the  work,  and  in  1726  it  was  consecrated. 

On  laying  the  first  stone,  his  majesty  King  George 
I.  gave  one  hundred  guineas,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  workmen ;  and  some  time  after,  he  also  gave 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  an  organ.  The 
whole  expense  of  building  and  decorating  this  church, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  pounds  ten  shillings  and  four  peiice ;  of  which, 
thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
were  granted  by  parliament,  and  the  rest  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  added  to  the  above  royal  be- 
nefaction. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  irj  the  Fields,  is  a  very 
elegant  edifice,  built  with  stone.  In  the  west  front 
is  an  ascent,  by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  to  a  very 
noble  portico  of  Corinthian  columng,  that  support  a 
pediment,  in  which  are  the  royal  arms,  in  bas  relief. 
The  same  order  is  continued  round  in  pilasters,  and 
in  the  intercolumniations  are  two  series  of  vyindows, 
surrounded  with  rustic.  The  doors  on  the  sides  ar^ 
near  the  corners,  and  are  ornamented  with  lofty 
Corinthian  columns:  the  roof  is  concealed  by  a 
handsome  balustrade,  anii  the  spire  is  stately  and  ele- 
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gant.  The  decorations  within  are  exceeding  beau- 
tiful; the  roof  is  richly  adorned  with  fret-work; 
slender  Corinthian  columns^  raised  on  high  pedes- 
tals, rising  in  the  front  of  the  galleries,  serye  to  sup- 
port both  them  and  the  roof,  which,  on  the  sides, 
rests  upon  them  in  a  very  ornamented  sgrch-work. 
The  east  end  is  richly  adorned  with  fret-work  and 
gilding,  and  over  the  altar  is  a  large  window  finely 
painted* 

With  respect  to  this  edifice,  the  author  of  the  Cri- 
tical Review  remarks,  that  .it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  building,  if  the  front  was  laid  open  to 
the  Mews.  "  The  portico,^^  says  he,  "  is  at  once 
elegant  and  august ;  and  if  the  steps,  arising  from- 
the  street  to  the  front,  could  have  been  made  regu- 
lar, and  on  a  line  from  end  to  end,  it  would  have 
given  it  a  very  considerable  grace;  but  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ground  would  not  allow  it,  this  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault. '  The 
round  columns  at  each  angle  of  the  church  are  well 
contrived,  and  have  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  profile 
of  the  building;  the  east  end  is  remarkably  elegant, 
and  very  justly  challenges  a  particular  applause/* 
In  the  steeple  of  this  church  is  a  good  ring  of 
bells,  greatly  admire^  for  the  harmony  of  their  sound. 
The  church  is  a  vicarage,  the  patronage  of  which  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop, of  London, 

This  parish,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi* 
nally  taken  out  of  that  of  St,  Margaret,  has  so  in- 
creased both  in  houses  and  inhabitants,  that  it  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  in  the  bills  t)f 
mortality ;  and  though  the  parishes  of  St,  Paul,  Co- 
vent-rgarden,.  St  Anne,  St.  James,  and  St.  Geoige, 
Hanover-square,  have  been  taken  out  of  it  the  num- 
ber of  houses  still  exceeds  five  thousand,. 

At  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Strand,  opposite 
to  the  end  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  stands  Northumber- 
land- 
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land  House,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  Rounceval,  a  cell  to  the  prioryv 
of  the  same  name,  in  Navarre,  founded  and  endowed 
bv  the  Earl,  of  Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Jlenry  III* 
This  hospital  was  suppressed,  with  other  alien  prio* 
ries,  by  Henry  V.  but  was  re-founded,  in  1476,  by 
Edward  IV.  After  the  general  suppression  of  reli- 
gious housegj  by  Henry  VUI.  Edward  VI.  in  the 
year  1549,  granted  the  chapel,,  with  its  appurte- 
nance's, to  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden.  After  this,  it 
Came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  erected 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  After  the  death  of 
this  nobleman,  it  became  the  property  of  his  rela- 
tion, thie  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  then  known  by  the 
name  of  Suffolk  House. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Algernon,  Earl  of  North- 
I4mberland,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  >  and,  about  the 
year  1642,  became  the  proprietor  of  this  house;  from 
which  time  it  has  borne  its  present  name.  ' 
'  This  earl,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  reside  in  the 
apartments  built  by  Lord  Northampton,  on  acr 
count  of  their  nearness  to  the  street,  completed  the 
quadrangle  by  building  the  fourth,  or  south  side, 
which  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  street  as  to 
avoid  the  noise  of  the  carriages,  &c.  and  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  retirement.  This  part  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  as  the  other  three 
sides  had  been  under  that  of  Bernard  Janssen.  It 
was  in  a  conference  held  in  one  of  these  apartments, 
between  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  Monk, 
and  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  that  the 
restoratioffof  Charles  II.  was  proposed,  as  a  measure 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  front,  next  the  street,  was  began  to  be  rebuilt 

by  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  became  pos- 
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sessed  of  it  in  17*8,  in  right  of  his  mother,  tb& 
daughter  and  heiress  of  .the  Karl  of  Northumberland; 
and  from  him  it  descended  to  his  son-in*iaw,  and 
daughter,  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  the  new  front  was  completed^  and 
such  improvements  made,  as  have  rendered  this 
bmlding  an  object  of  admiration  for  its  elegance  and 
grandeur. 

The  front  of  this  building,  next  the  street,  is 
exceeding  magnificent.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a 
grand  arched  gate,  the  piers  of  which  are  continued 
up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  with  niches  on  each 
side  from  the  ground,  decorated  with  carvings^  in  a 
sort  of  Gpthic  stjle.  They  are  connected  at  the  top, 
by  uniting  to  form  an  arch  in  the  center,  opening 
from  th.e  top  of  the  house  to  a  circular  balcony, 
standing  on  a  small  bow  window  over  the  gate  be? 
neath..  Over  ^the  arch,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a  carved 
lion,  the  crest  of  the  Duke  of  Northumfeerland^s 
arms.  The  building,  on  each  side  the  center,  is  of 
brick,  containing  two  series  of  regular  windows,  five 
on  each. side,  over  a  like  series  of  niches  on  th« 
ground  story.  At  each  extremity' is  a  tower,  with 
rustic  stone  corners,  containing  one  window  each  in 
front,  corresponding  with  the  building.  These  towers 
rise  above  the  rest  of  th^  front,  first  with  an  arched 
window,  above  that  a  port-hole  window,  and  the  top 
is  terminated  with  a  (dome,  crowned  with  a  vane. 
The  center  is  connected  with  the  turrets  over  tha 
building,  by  a  breast-woik  of  solid  piers,  and  open 
lattice-work,  alternately,  corresponding  with  the  win- 
dows beneath,  which  have  stone-work  under  them, 
carved  in  like  manner. 

The  four  sides  of  thek  inner  court  are  faced  with 

Portland-stone,  and  the  two- wings,  which  extend 

from  the  garden-front  towards  the,  river,  are  above  one 

hundred  feet  in  length.     The  principaT  door  of  the 

^  ^       ^  house 
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house  opens  to  a  vestibule,  about  eigbty-two  feet 
Jong,  and  upwards  of  twelve  feet  wide^  pcoperly  or- 
namented with  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  Each 
end  of  it  communicates  with  a  stair-case  leading  to 
the  principal  apartments,  which  face  the  garden^ 
They  consist  of  several  spacious  rooms,  fitted  up  in 
the  most  elegant  manner.  The  ceilings  are  embel- 
lished with  copies  of  antique  paintings,  or  fine  orna- 
ments of  stucco,  richly  gilt  The  chimney-pieces  are 
of  curious  marble,  carved  and  finished  in  the  most 
correct  taste.  The  rooms  are  hung  either  with  beau»^ 
tiful  tapestry,  or  the  richest  damasks,  and  magnifi- 
cently furnished .  with  large  glasses,  settees,  marble 
tables,  &c.  with  frames  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
richly  gilt.  They  also  contain  a  great  variety  of  pic- 
tures, executed  by  the  most  distinguished  masters, ' 
particularly  Raphael,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  &c.  Among  these  is  the" 
Cornaro  family,  painted  by  Titian,  which  was  sold  to 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland,'  in  the  reign  of 
Charles'!,  by  Vandyke,  f^r  one  thousand  guineas, 
in  some  of  the  rooms  are  large  chests,  embellished 
with  old  genuine  Japan,  which,  being  great  rarities, 
are  esteemed  invaluable. 

The  gallery,  or  ball-room,  in  the  .east  wing,  is 
decorated  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  long,  and  twenty-seven  feet  wide. 
The  ceiling  is  carved  and  ornamented  with  figures 
and  festoons,  richly  gilt.  The  flat  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  divided  ir:to  five  compartments,  ornamented 
with  fine  imitations  6f  some  antique  figures;  parti- 
cularly, a  Flying  Fame,  blowing  a  trumpet;  a  Diana; 
a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  two  horsas ;  aFlom ;  and 
a  Victory,  holding  out  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  en- 
tablature is  Corinthian,  and  of  most  exquisite  work- 
mattsbip. 

The 
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The  garden  lies  between  the  house  and  the 
Ihames,  and  with  a  little  expense  might  hare  a 
terrace  walk  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  equal,  in  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  prospect,  to  either  Somer- 
set-house or  the  Adelphi,  Some  years  back  it  was 
hoped  that  this  improvement  would  have  taken 
place,  the  duke  having  obtained  all  the  ground 
from  the  garden  to  the  river  from  the  crown  in 
exchange  for  lands  in  Northumberland,  which  were 
wanted  for  the  erection  of  batteries  to  protect  that 
coast. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Strand  is  a  large  opening", 
called  Charing-cross,  which  is  so  denominated  from 
having  been  anciently  a  village,  named  Charing,  in 
which  King  Edward  I.  caused  a  magnificent  cross 
to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  his  beloved 
Queen  Eleanor,  part  of  which  continued  till  the  civil 
wars  in  the  jeign  of  Charles  I.  when  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  populace,  as  a  monument 
of  popish  superstition.  However,  after,  the  re- 
storation, an  equestrian  statue  of  King  Charles  L 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  this  cross  stood, 
which  is  still  called  Charing-cross.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  well  placed  at  the  meeting  of  three 
great  streets ;  the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is 
finely  elevated,  and  the  horse  full  of  fire  and  spirit; 
but  the  man  is  not  thought  to  be  equally  well 
executed. 

This  statue,  which  is  of  brass,  was  cast^in  1633, 
by  Le  Sueur,  who  made  the  curious  brass  monu- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  Henry  Vllth's 
chapel,  for  the*  Earl  of  Arundel.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  1.  the  parliament  ordered  it  to  be 
destroyed ;  it  was  however  purchased  by  a  brazier 
in  Holborn,  of  the  name  of  Revet^  who  concealed 
it  until  the  restoration,  when  he  presented  it  to 
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Charles  11.  who  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  its  pre- 
sent situation. 

On  this  subject,  M.  Grosley  in  his  Tour  to  London, 
vol.  I.'p.,203,  says,  "  I  shall  speak  of  it  only  to  re- 
mind the  reader  that  this  statue,  being  in  the  heat 
of  the  rebellion  sold  by  auction,  was  knocked  down  . 
at  a  low  price  to  a  cutler,  ^who  declared  by  adver- 
tisement, he  would  melt  it  down,  and  make  handles 
for  knives  of  it.  He,  in  fact,  caused  knives  with 
bronze  handles  to  be  exposed  to  sale  in  his  shop,  by 
which  he  soon  made  a  fortune;  the  faction  which 
opposed  the  king  being  all  desirous  of  having  some 
part  of  his  statue  debased  to  a  knife  handle.^^ 

To  thfe  north  of  Charing-cross  is  a  large  square, 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  handsome  building,  used 
as  stables  for  his  Majesty's  state  horses,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  King's-mews. 

This  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  thus  de- 
nominated from  the  word  Mew^  a  term  used  among 
falconers,  signifying  to  moult  or  cast  feathers.  It 
was  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king's  fal- 
coners and  hawks,  so  early  as  the  year  1 377  ;  but 
the  king's  stables  at  Lomesbury  (nowcallecj  Blooms- 
bury)  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1537> 
King  Henry  VIII.  caused  the  hawks  to  be  removed, 
and  the  Mews  enlarged  and  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  Majesty^s  horses ;  and  the  royal  .  stables 
have  ever  since  been  kept  in  this  place. 

The  old  building  being  greatly  decayed,  the  north 
.  side  was  erected  in  a  magnificent  manner  by  his  late 
majesty,  in  the  year  173t.  This  side  of  the  Mews 
is  exceedingly  noble,  particularly  the  center,  which 
is  enriched  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a 
pediment.  The  smaller  pediments  and  rustic  arches 
under  the  cupolas  or  lanthorns,  are  properly  subor- 
dinate to  the  principal  one,  but  set  so  close  to  the 
balustrade,  that  its  intention  as  a  gallery  is  de- 
stroyed. 
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8troyed.  The  edifice  itself  is  greatly  injured  by  the 
meaa  buildings  that  form  the  other  sides  of  the  qua^ 
draiigle.  If  ttiese  were  made  to  correspond  with  the 
main  building,  and  a  suitable  entrance  formed  from 
Charing-cross,  the  toy al  stables  would  be  a  dis* 
tinguished  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  metropolis. 

In  Castle-street,  near  the  Mews,  is  a  free-schooU 
with  an  excellent  library  over  it,  both  founded  and 
endowed  in  the  year  1685,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Tennison, 
vicar  of  this  parish,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Adjoining  to  this  library  and  school  is 
the  workiiquse  for  the  poor,  all  of  them  erected 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pa  isb  by  King  James  1.  for  a  buriatiground. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Charing-cross,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  leading  from  thence  to  Westmin- 
ster-abbey,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Scotland-yard,  is 
situated  the  Admiralty-office,  a  massy  building  of 
brick  and  stone.     It  has  two  deep  wings,  and  is 
entered  by  a  lofty  portico,  supported  by  four  very 
tall  stone  columns,   with  Ionic  capitals,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  a  few  steps;  but  this  por- 
tico, which   was  intended  as  an  ornament  to  the 
building,  rather  disgusts  than  pleases,  in  consequence 
of  the  immoderate  height  of  the  columns.  It  is  said 
that  the  architect  who  built  this  portico,  bad  inade 
the  shafts  of  a  just  length,  when  it  was  observed 
that  the  pediment  interrupted  the  light*  of  some  of 
the  apartments,  in  consequence  of  which  he   was 
compelled   to  violate    every  rule  ,of  architectural 
proportion,  and  carry  his  columns  to  the  roof  of  the 
building.     Happily,  however,   this  clumsy  pile  is 
concealed  from  view  by  a  very  handsome  screen, 
built  by  Messrs.  Adams,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
an  arched  gateway,  over  which  runs  a    balustrade. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  is  a  niche,  surmourted  by  a 
pedestal,  on  which  is  the  figure  of  a  winged  set-^ 
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hoi^e.  In  front  of  the  screen  is  a  colonade  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  at  each  extremity  are  three  niches, 
above  which-  are  triangular  pediments;  in  one  of 
these  pediments  is  a  basso-relievo  of  the  prow  of  a 
Roman  galley,  and  in  the  other  the  bow  of  a  British 
three-decked  man  of  war. 

Besides  a  hall  and  other  commodious  apartments 
for  transacting  btfsines3  in  the  main  building,  the 
wings  are  formed  into  six  spacious  houses,  and  are 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  the  lords  conmaissionerlS 
of  the  admiralty. 

This  office  was  originally  held  in  the  large  house 
at  the  south  end  of  Duke-street,  Westminster^ 
which  overlooks  St.  James's  Park ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  King  William  it  was  removed  to  Wallingford 
House,  on  the  same  spot  as  the  present  buildings 
which  was  erected  in  the  late  reign. 

Scotland-yard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street^ 
derives  its  name  irom  a  magnificent  palace  built  there 
for  the  reception  of  the  Scotish  monarchs,  whenever 
they  visited  this  capital.  It  was  originally  given  by 
King  Edgar  to  King  Kenneth  III,  for  the  humiliating 
purpose  of  his  making  an  annual  journey  to  this 
place  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
In  after  times  it  was  used  by  his  successors  when 
they  came  to  Westminster  to  do  homage  for  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Huntingdon,  and  other 
fiefs  held  by  them  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Contiguous  to  this  is  a  large  building  called  the 
Bauquetinif-house,  but  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Whitehall. 

The  old  palace  of  Whitehall,  to  which  this 
building  was  annexed,  was  originally  erected  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  in  the  year 
15242  bequeathed  it  lo  the  Blnck  Friars  in  Chancery- 
latie,  Ilolborn,  in  whose  church  he  was  interred. 
But  in  1248,  these  friars  having  disposed  of  it  to 
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Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York,  he  left  ft  to 
his  successors,  the  archbishops  of  that  see,  for  their 
city  mansion,  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
York  Place.  This  mansion,  with  two  gardens,  three 
acres  of  land,  and  the  appurtenances,  were  seized 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  t^^nty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
when  Cardinal  Wolsey  incurred  the  premunire  by 
which  all  his  goods  and  possessions  were  forfeited 
to  the  crown :  and  when  the  king  afterwards  restored 
the  possessions  of  the  archbishoprick  ofYorktohim, 
this  place  was  reserved, 

H^nry  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  this  palace, 
than  he  enclosed  the  park  for  the  use  of  this  and 
the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  also  built  the  beautiful 
gate  across  the  street,  of  which  a  view  is  annexed. 
To  this  he  added  a  magnificent  gallery  for  th« 
accommodation  of  the  royal  family,  the  nobility, 
-and  great  officers  of  state,  who  sat  there  to  see  the 
tournaments  and  mihtary  exercises  performed  in  the 
tilt-yard ;  and,  soon  after,  the  king,  who  had  a 
greater  taste  for  pleasure  than  for  elegance  in  his 
mansions,  ordered  a  tennis-court,  a  cockpit,  and 
bowling-greens  to  be  formed,  with  other  places  for 
different  kinds  of  diversion. 

The  design  of  the  gate  was  by  Holbein.  It  was 
bitilt  with  bricks  of  two  colours,  glazed  and  disposed 
in  a  tesselated^fashion.  The  top  of  it,  as  well  as  those 
of  an  elegant  tower  on  each  side,  were  embattled. 
On  each  front  were  four  birsts  in  bakfed  clay,  in 
proper  colours,  which  resisted  every  attack  of  the 
weather  to  the  last.  When  tlf|^  gate  IB^pPin 
dowdj  about  fifty  years  ago,  WilUaflipfp^ 
Cumberland  had  all  the  parts  of  it  nunaifiwi^-?iiBi 
an  intention  of  rebuilding  it  at  the  top  oi  fflTe  long 
walk  at  Windsor ;  but  this  design  was  never  carried 
into  execution. 
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From  the  time  of  Henry,  Whitehall  became  the 
royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  so 
continued  till  the  year  1697 j  when,  by  an  accidental 
fire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  except  the  present 
edifice,  which  had  been  added  to  the  old  palace  by 
King  James  I.  in  the  year  16 19,  according  to  a 
design  of  Inigo- Jones. 

This  magnificent  structure  is  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  is  divided  into  three  stories.  The  lowest 
story  has  a  rustic  wall  with  small  square  windows, 
and  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  orders.  On  this  is  raised 
the  Ionic,  with  columns  and  pilasters;  and  between 
the  columns  are  well  proportioned  windows,  with 
arched  and  painted  pediments.  Over  these  is  placed 
the  proper  entablature,  on  which  is  raised  a  second 
series  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  columns 
and  ipilasters  like  the  other.  From  the  capitals 
are  carried  festoons,  which  meet  with  masks  and 
other  ornaments  in  the  center.  This  series  is  also 
crowned  with  its  proper  entablatures,  whereon  is 
raised  a  balustrade  with  attic  pedestals  between, 
which  crown  the  work. 

This  building  was  only  a  small  part  of  King 
James's  plan  for  rebuilding  the  royal  palace ;  the 
remainder  was  left  unexecuted  on  account  of  the 
turbulence  of  the  times.  It  was  to  have  consisted 
of  four  fronts,  each  with  an  entrance  between  two 
square  towers.  The  interior  was  to  have  contained 
five  courts,  viz.  a  large  one  in  the  center,  and  two 
smaller  at  the  ends ;  and  between  two  of  the  latter, 
a  beautiful  circus  with  an  arcade  below,  the  pillars 
of  which  were  to  be;  ornamented  with  carvatides. 
The  length  of  this,  palace  was  to  have  been  1  ld2  feet, 
and  the  depth  874. 

The  great  room  of  this  edifice  is  converted  into  a 
chapel,  iri  which  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
morning  and  evening;  George  I.  having  granted  a 
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salary  of  thirty  pounds  per  aiinum  to  each  of  twelve 
clergymen,  selected  equally  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, who  officiate  a  month  in  turns.  The  ceiling 
is  richly  painted  by  Rubens,  the  subject  is  the 
Apotheosis  of  James  I.  which  is  treated  in  nine 
compartments,  and  for  boldness  of  design  and  suc- 
cessful execution,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
This  fine  performance  is  painted  on  canvass,  and  is 
in  fine  preservation.  A.  few  years  since,  these 
paintings  were  re-touched  by  Cipriani,  with  so 
much  address,  as  to  leave  no  apparent  diflFerence  in 
the  work.  The  altar-piece  was  preserved  from  the 
fire  which  destroyed  Whitehall,  and  given  to  this 
chapel  by  Queen  Anne. 

The  cost  of  erecting  the  banquet ing;-house  was 
seventeen  thousand  pounds.  Rubens  received  three 
thousand  pounds  for  painting  the  ceiling ;  but  the 
remuneration  to  the  architect  was  very  dispropor- 
tionate ;  who,  according  to  Mr.  Walpole,  received 
only  eight  shillings  and  four-pence  a  day  as  surveyor 
of  the  works,  aild  forty-six  pounds  per  annum  for 
house-rent,  a  clerk,  and  incidental  expenses. 

This  place  was  chosen  by  the  regicides  who 
brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  for  the  last  act  of 
his  mortal  existence.  On  the  morning  o)P  his  exe- 
cution he  was  conducted  hither  from  St.  James% 
and  ^fter  passing  a  short  space  in  his  bed*rooni, 
went  from  thence  through  a  breach  in  the  wall  at 
the  north  end  of  the  room  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
passage  still  remains,  and  is  the  door  of  a  small 
additional  building. 

In  the  court  behind  the  Banqueting-house  is  an 
excellent  statue  in  brass  of  James  II.  executed  the 
year  before  he  abdicated  the  throne,  by  Grinlyn 
Gibbons. 

The  old  palace  lay  in  ruins  for  many  years;  at 
present  the  site  of  it,  with  a  great  part  of  the  privy-* 
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garden,  is  covered  by  the  dwelling-houses  of  dif- 
ferent npblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  which, 
those  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Buccleugh, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife,  are  the  most  conspicuous  ;  the 
embankment  behind  the  latter  is  a  great  improve- 
ment to  this  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  water 
between  Blackfriars  and  Westminster  Bridsfes. 

Opposite  to  the  Banqueting-house  is  a  substantial 
6tone  edifice,  called  the  Horse-guards,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  King's  guard  of  horse  being 
stationed  here. 

It  consists  of  a  center  and  two  wings,  and  has  an 
air  of  solidity  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
the  building.  In  the  center  is  an  arched  passage 
into  St.  James's  Park,  with  a  postern  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers,  above  which  is  a  pediment, 
having  the  royal  arms  in  has  relief  in  the  tympanum ; 
and  over  all  is  a  cupola,  serving  as  a  clock  tower. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  center  is  a  pavilion.  The 
wings  are  plainer  than  the  center ;  they  consist  of 
a  front  projecting  a  little,  with  ornamented  win- 
dows in  the  principal  face,  and  a  plain  one  in  the 
sides.  Each  has  its  pediment,  with  a  circular  win* 
dow  in  the  center. 

Adjoining  to  the  Horse-guards  is  the  Tilt-yard, 
already  spoken  of  as  the  scene  of  Henry  Vlllth's 
military  amusements.  It  retained  its  use  during 
the  reign  of  his  masculine  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
was  not  less  fond  of  ^witnessing  athletic  exercises 
than  her  father.  Here  on  the  first  x>f  January,  1581, 
^as  held  a  most  sumptuous  tournament,,  in  honour 
of  the  commissioners  sent  from  France  to  propose  a 
marriage  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  d^Anjou. 
son  of  Catharine  de  Medicis ;  and  here  were  the 
annual  exercises  of  ariiis  during  her  reign,  by  a 
society  of  knights  consisting  of  twenty-five  of  the 

most 
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most  distinguished  personages  of  the  court*  But 
this  place  was  4iot  the  scene  of  chivalrous  exploits 
alone,  it  was  sometimes  devoted  to  more  ignoble 
purposes,  as  may  be  seen  ii\  Sydney^s  state  papers, 
vol.  I.  p.  19*»  where,  in  an  account  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's amusements  in  her  sixty-sevetith  year,  it 
is  said,  "  Her  majesty  says  she  is  very  well.  This 
day  she  appoints  a  Frenchman  to  doe  teates  upon  a 
rope  in  the  conduit  court.  To-morrow  she  hath 
commanded  the  bear,  the  bull,  and  the  ape  to  be 
bayted  in  the  tilt-yard.^*  The  site  of  this  place  is 
now  occupied  by  a  convenient  guard-room,  and 
other  offices  for  the  use  of  the  foot  guards. 

That  part  of  St.  James's  Park  behind  the  Horse- 
guards  is  called  the  Parade,  from  being  the  place 
where  the  reliefs  for  the  ditferent  guards  about  the 
palace  are  paraded  and  inspected  every  morning.  At 
the  south  end  of  this  place  is  a  stone  building,  called 
the  Treasury. 

The  whole  front  of  this  edifice  is  rustic ;  it  con- 
sists of  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  is  of  the 
basement  kind,  with  small  windows,  though  they 
are  contained  in  large  arches.  This  story  has  the 
Tuscan  proportion ^  and  the  second  the  Doric,  with 
arched  windows  of  a  larger  size;  the  upper  part  of 
this  story  is,  with  great  inconsistency,  adorned  with 
the  triglyphs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  frieze,  though 
the  range  of  ornament  is  supported  by  neither  co- 
lumns nor  pilasters.  Over  this  story  is  a  range  of 
Ionic  columns  in  the  center,  supporting  a  pediment. 
.  A  variety  of  offices  are  under  the  rooif  of  this  build- 
ing, among  which  is  the  Council-chamber,  com- 
monly called  the  Cockpit,  where,  until  within  a 
few  years,  his  Majesty's  intended  speech  was  read  to 
the  members  of  both  houses,  on  the  evening  pre- 
vious to  opening  the  parliament.    There  are  vaulted 
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passages  through  this  building  into  Downing-street 
and  Parliament-street. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  Pall-mall,  is  situated  th^  royal  palace  of 
St.  James. 

This  palace  stands  on  the  spot  where  was  once 
an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Jatnes,  originally 
founded  by  the  citizens  of  London,  for  fourteen 
women  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  who  were  to  live 
a  chaste  and  devout  life;  but  afterwards  additional 
donations  coming  in,  the  charity  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  eight  brethren  were  added  tp  admi- 
nister divine  service.  This  hospital  is  mentioned 
in  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library,  so  early  as 
the  year  1 1 00.  The  custody  of  this  hospital  was  given 
to  Eton  college,  by  a  grant  of  the  98th  of  Henry  VI. 
by  whom,  in  the  year  li31,  it  was  surrendered  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  who  took  down  the  whole  edifice, 
except  the.  chapel,  and  erected  the  present  palace  in 
its  stead,  which  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  hospital 
was  dedicated,  was  called  St.  James's  Palace. 

Jn  this  edifice  our  king^  have  kept  their  court  ever 
since  the  palace  at  Whitehall  was  consumed  by  fire, 
in  1697-  It  is  an  irregular  brick  building,  without 
the  least  ornament.  In  the  front,  next  St.  James's- 
street,  is  a  Gothic  arched  gateway,  that  leads  into  a 
small  square  court,  with  a  piazza  on  the  west  side: 
on  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  the  guard-room,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  by  the  grand  stair-case,  situated 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  piazza.  The  build- 
ings are  low  and  plain;  and  there  are  two  other 
courts  beyond,  that  have  very  little  the  appearance 
of  a  palace.  The  windows,  however,  look  into  a 
large  garden,  and  command  a  very  pleasant  view  of 
St.  James's  Park. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  the  chapel, 
which  is  the  same  as  belonged  to  the  ancient  bospi- 
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tal,  and,  ever  since  that  building  was  demolished^ 
has  been  converted  to  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
It  is  a  royal  peculiar,  and  exempt  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  The  service  is  performed  in  this  cha- 
pel, in  the  same  manner  as  at  cathedrals ;  and  there 
belong  to  it  a  dean,  a  lord-almoner,  a  sub-dean, 
and  forty-eight  chaplains,  who  preach  in  turn  before 
the  royal  family. 

Uncreditable  as  the  outside  of  St.  Jameses  Palace 
may  look,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  commodious  for 
regal  parade  of  any  in  Europe ;  and  although  there 
is  nothing  very  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations 
or  furniture  of  the  rooms,  they  are  very  commodious, 
and  contain  some  excellent  paintings,  principally 
portraits. 

There  are  two  levee  rooms,  the  one  serving  as  an 
antichamber  to  the  other,  which  were  fitted  up,  as 
they  appear  at  present,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  walls  are  hung  with  very  beautiful 
tapestry,  which,  though  made  for  Charles  II.  is  quite 
fresh  in  its  colours,  having  accidentally  lain  neglected 
in  a  chest,  till  a  short  time  before  it  was  put  up.  In 
the  grand  levee  room  is  a  very  elegant  bed,  the  fur- 
niture of  which  is  of  crimson  velvet,  manufactured 
in  Spitalfields.  '  This  bed  was  put, up  on  the  same 
occasion.  The  canopy  of  the  throne  was  made  for 
the  first  public  court  day  after  the  Union  ;  which  was 
the  day  kept  in  honour  of  her  majesty's  birth.  It  is 
also  of  crimson  velvet,  laced  with  broad ^old  lace, 
and  ornamented  with  embroidered  crowns,  set  with 
fine  pearls. 

To  a  stranger,  the  exterior  of  St.  James's  Palace 
conveys  a  very  mean  idea  of  both  king  and  people. 
In  other  nations,  the  attention  of  foreigners  is  struck 
with  the  magnificent  residence  of  the  sovereign,  on 
which  all  the  decorations  of  architecture  are  lavished, 
without  the  least  regard  to  expense.     The  outside  is 

grand 
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grand  and  noble,  and  the  galleries  and  apartmentd 
are  adorned  with  all  the  choicest  specimens  of  art^ 
the  finest  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  most  rare  aiid 
precious4)roductions  of  nature ;  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace  is  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
power  and  riches  of  the  kingdom.  But,  if  the  power 
and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  should  be  estimated  by 
the  appearance  of  this  palace,  how  egregious  would 
be  the  mistake!  It  is,  however,  a  reproach  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  the  principal  palace 
of  their  sovereign,  in  which  he  receives  the  ambassa* 
dors  of  other  powers,  should,  be  so  vastly  inferior  to 
almost  every  public  building  in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  St.  Jameses  Park  was 
a  desolate  marshy  field ;  but  that  prince,  on  his  build- 
inB"  the  palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and^ 
collectingthe  waters  together,  gave  to  the  new  inclosed 
ground,  and  new  ^raised  building,  the  nanie  of  St. 
James.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  iih* 
proved  by  King  Charles  IL  who  added  to  it  several 
fields,  planted  it  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  laid  out  the. 
Mill,  which  is  a  vista  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  was, 
at  that  time,  formed  into  a  hollow  smooth  walk,  in«% 
clcfsed  by  a  border  of  wood  on  each  side,  with  an 
iron  hoop  at  one  end»  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a 
^me  with  a  ball,  called  Mall.  He  also  formed  the 
water  into  a  canal  of  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  decoy 
and  other  ponds  for  waterrfowL  One  of  the  avenues 
formed  by  him,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Bird-cage- 
walk,  which  it  still  retains,  from  his  aviary. beside  it, 
and  the  number  of  cagegliung  in  the  trees.  "  Here,'' 
fiays  Gibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  "  Charles 
was  often  seen,  amidst  crowds  of  spectators,  feeding 
his  dhcks,  apd  playing  with  his  dogs,  and  passing 
his  idle  moments  in  affability,  even  to  the  meanest^ 
of  his  subjects,  which  made  nim  to  be  adored  by  the 
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common  people."  Succeeding  kings  allowed  thef 
people  the  privilege  of  walking  in  it,  and  King  Wil- 
liam 111.  in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants a  passage  into  it  from  Spring-garden^  on  condi* 
lion  tlu^y  kept  the  pavement  in  repair. 

This  paik  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ftiience,  surrounded  by  many  magnificent  structures, 
and  always  open  for  the  accommodation  and  recrea- 
tivn  of  the  public.  Many  improvements  havebeeft 
made  in  it  since  the  days  oi,  Charles;  in  particular, 
his  decoy  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  canal  has  been 
much  curtailed  of  its  original  length. 

At  the  west  end  of  St.  James's  Park,  fronting  the 
Alall,  is  a  very  handsome  Tauilding,  now  called  the 
Queen^s  Palace. 

The  first  edifice  dn  this  spot  was  originally  known 
by  the  name  of  Arlington-house;  which  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Duke  of  l$uckingham,  who  rebuilt  it 
in  1 703,  it  was  called  Buckingham-house,  till  the 
year  1762,  when  his  present  majesty  bought  it;  and 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Palace, 
from  having  been  settled  on  her  majesty  in  177^)^^ 
lieu  of  Somerset-house. 

This  edifice  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the 
front  of  which  is  a  spacjous  court-yard,  enclosed  by 
a  semi- circular  sweep  of  iron  rails.  The  principal 
door  is  placed  between  four  tall  Corinthian  pilasters, 
which  are  fluted,  and  reach  to  the  top  of  the  second 
story.  Wijthin  this  compass  are  two  series  of  very 
large  and  lofty  windows,  over  which  is  the  entabla- 
ture. Above  is  an  attic  story,  with  square  windows 
and  Tuscan  pilasters;  and  the  whole  is  crowned 
with  a  balustrade,  which  conceals  the  roof.  On  each 
side  of  the  building  are  circular  cplonades,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  also  crowned  with  a  balustrade  and  vases. 
These  colonades  join  the  offices  at  the  extremity  of 

the  wings  to  the  main  building ;  and  on  tbe  top  of 
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each  of  these  offices  is  a  turret,  supporting  a  dome, 
from  which  rises  a  weather-cock. 

The  situation  of  this  palace  is  exceeding  pleasant ; 
for  it  not  only  commands  a  prospect  of  St.  James's 
Park,  in  front,  but  has  also  a  spacious  park  behind  it, 
together  with  a  |arge  garden  and  terrace ;  from  the  / 

latter  of  which,  as  well  as  from  the  apartments,  there 
is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country.  v  j 

Several  new  buildings  have  been  lately  added  to 
it,  particularly  a  library  and  a  riding-school.  The 
library  is  furnished  with  the  best  authors,  in  various 
languages;  and  in  both  that  and  the  gallery  are  great 
numbers  of  curious  prints  and  paintings,  executed 
by  the  best  masters.  Among  these  were  the  famous 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  are  now  removed  to 
Windson  * 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  Queen's  Palace  is 
the  Green  Park,  which  extends  from  St.  James  s 
Park,  to  Piccadilly;  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  se- 
parated, in  some  parts,  by  a  wall,  and  by  an  iron- 
railing  in  others.  The  ranger's  lodge  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  fronting  towards  Piccadilly,  with  its  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds,  forms  a  vciry  picturesque  ob- 
ject, and  is  seen  to  advantage  from  the  ride  on  the 
30uth  side  of  the  park,  called  Constitution-hill.  This 
park  contributes  greatly  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
two  palaces,  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding  houses, 
that  ^re  situated  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  it. 

To  the  east  of  St.  James's  Palace,  behind  the 
houses  in  Pallonall,  stands  Marlborough  House, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. This  is  a  very  large  brick  edifice,  ornamented 
with  stone,  and  built  in  a  peculiar  taste.  The  front 
is  extensive,  and  the  wings  on  each  side  are  deco- 
rated at  the  corners  with  a  stone  rustic.  The  top  of 
it  was  originally  finished  with  a  balustrade,  but  that 
has  been  since  altered,  and  the  first  story  is  crowned 
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with  an  attic  story  raised  above  the  cornice.  A  small 
colonade  extends  on  the  side  of  the  area,  next  the 
wings,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  area  is  occupied 
by  offices*    When  this  structure  was  finished,  the  late 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  intended  to  have  opened  a 
way  to  it  from  Pall-mall,  directly  in  the  front,  tm 
appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  court-yar4  is 
formed;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  havin^{)urchaBed 
the  house  before  it,  and  not  being  upon  good  terms 
with  the  duchess,  she  was  prevented  from  executing 
her  design.     The  front,  next  the  park,  resenilbles  the 
other,  only,  instead  of  the  two  middle  windows  in 
the  wings,  there  are  niches  for  statues;  and,  instead 
of  the  area  in  front,  there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  int6  the  garden.     The  apartments  within  are 
noble  and  well  disposed,  and  the  furniture  is  exceed- 
ing magnificent.    In  the  vestibule,  at  the  entrance, 
is  pain  ted  Ithe  hattle  of  Hochstet,  in  which  the  most 
remarkable  scene  is  the  taking  the  French  general, 
Marshal  Tallard,  and  several  other  officers  of  great 
distinction,  prisoners.  T4ie  figures  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Ge* 
jieTal  Cadbgan,  are  finely  executed*  The  expenseof 
thisf  building  exceeded  forty  thousand  pounds.    ' 

On  the  saipe  side  of  Pall-mall,  near  the  east  end| 
is  Carlton  House,  the  residence  of  his  Ro^l  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  old  house  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  majesty's  ^mother,  when 
she  was  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales.  The  present 
l^uilding  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  a  very 
handsome,  though  low,  structure.  It  is  of  stooe, 
with  two  projecting^ wings,  and  contains  a  principal 
ami  a  mezzanine  story.  The  grand  entrance  is  by  i 
inagnificent  Corinthian  portico,  over  which  is  a  tri- 
angular pediment,  containing  the  prince's  arms,  ifl 
basso  rehevo.    Round  the  top  of  the  wholebuildiM 

is  a  balustrade,  which  conceals  the  roof«    In  front  (h 
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tile  hcaflse  is  a  hnndisoiDe  cclonade  of  the  Ionic  orderi 
on  the  centre  pf  the  ^ntablfttore  of  which  is  a  very  nea» 
inihtary  trophy,  l^etvveeii  the  royal  supporters;  and 
behind  the  house  is  a  very  handsome  garden,  €^ten  ding 
tp  St.  Jameses  Park,  in  the  wall  of  tvhich  there  is  a 
gate,,  with  a  summer-house  overit  There  are  several 
mt^gnificent  aparti:nents  in  this  buildings  and  th« 
finest  armoury  in  the  world.  The  collection  k  so 
extensive  as  to  occupy  four  rooms,  and  consBts  of 
specimens  of  whatever  is  curious  or  rare,  in  the  armt 
of  every  modern  nation,  with  many  <;hoice  sj>ecimel»i 
of  ancient  armour  .  , 

At  the  east  end  of  Pall-mall  is  a  long  spacious 
street,  known  by  the  name  ^cif  the  Hay"  market,  ttnd 
flo  called  frotn  its  being  a  great  market  for  hay  Itnd 
4iti*siw,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  street  is  the  Opera-bouse^ 
which  was  originally  built;  on  the  same  site,  by  Sit 
John  A'^anbui^h;  though  Pennant,  by  an  unac- 
countable error,  names  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  the 
architect.  This  buildirig  stood  until  the  year  1789, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by^  fire ;  immediately  after 
which  the  present  edifice  was  erected  ;  but  owing 
to  a  want  of  money,  the  front  of  it  is  not  yet.finished. 
The  interior  of  this  theatre  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence  ;  and  the  representations  usually 
commence  in  December,  and  continue  till  June,  or 
July,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  only. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Little  Theatre,  which  is  a 
plain  brick  building,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it, 
except  a  jportico  to  shelter  the  persons  waiting  for 
admittance  from  the  weather.  The  performances  at 
this  theatre  comitience  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  close 
on  the  1 4th  of  September. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hay-market  is  a  spacious  square, 
containing  an  area  of  between  two  and  three  acres, 
which  is^alled  Leicester  Square,-  from  a  large  man- 
sion 
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sion  which  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
and  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  This  house 
was  the  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  his  present  majesty ;  and  this  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  whole  of  the  family,  except  the  king,  who 
was  born  at  Norfolk  House,  in  St.  James's-square.  The 
site  of  this  building  is  now  occupied  by  a  handsome 
modem  street,  called  Leicester-place.  Adjoining  to 
this  is  a  large  brick  building,  called  Saviile  House, 
which  was  the  residence  of  his  majesty  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  George  Saviile ;  from 
whose  family  the  name  of  the  house  is  derived.  Tha 
inner  part  of  the  square  is  inclosed  with  iron  rails, 
and  adorned  with  grass-plats,  plantations  of  trees, 
and  gravel  walks.  In  the  center  is  a  gilt  equestrian 
statue  of  his  late  majesty,  George  IL  which  was 
brought  irom  the  Duke  of  Chandois^s  seat,  at 
Cannons,  near  £dgeware. 
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CHAP.  5CXXIX. 

C&i>ent  Garden.'^St.  PauL-^The  Theatres. — DrUry  Lan»m 
'f^Polict  Offlces^'-^St.  Arme.'^^GeraTd  House.-^Soho^ 
square.'^'St.  James.'^^PiccadiUy.  — Bnrlingion  HousCm 
— Devonshire  House*'-''^ Albany. — 'Paget  House. — St.\ 
James* S'Square. — The  Pantheon. — Camdby  Market.'-^ 
Golden-square. — St.  George.'^Hanover-square.^^Grosm 
venor-square.'^Conduit'Street.^'Triniiy  CnapeL-Berkei 
ley-square.'^^Lansdown  House.'-^^May'-fair.  — —  Ches-^ 
ierfield  House.-^St.  George's  Hospital^>^Hyde  Park.  ' 

Of  the  parishes  taken  out  of  St.  Martin  m  the 
Fields,  that  of  St.  Paul,  Covent-gardeo,  is  the  most 
ancient.  The  place  whereon  the  greatest  part  of  it 
is  situated  was  anciently  a  large  garden,  belonging 
to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster;  whence 
it  received  the  appellation  of  the  Convent  Garden, 
which  it  still  retains,  with  a  trifling  variation.  At 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  by  Henry 
YIII.  tidis  garden  devolved  to  the  crown ;  ahd  in  the 
year  1547,  Edward  VI.  conferred  it  upon  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Upon  his  attainder,  it  returned  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1 552, 
granted  it,  with  a  field  on  the  north  side,  denomi- 
nated the  Seven  Acres,  though,  from  its  length,  more 
commonly  called  the  Long  Acres,  to  John,  Earl  of 
Bedford. 

Soon  after  Edward  had  granted  the  precinct  of 
Covent-garden  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  he  built  a 
house  therein  for  his  town  residence.  This  house, 
which,  till  the  year  1704,  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
^he  Strand,  where  at  present  the  lower  end  of  South- 
ampton-street is  situated,  was  a  mean  wooden  build- 
ing, shut  out  from  the  street  by  a  brick  wall,  and 
with  a  garden  behind,  under  the  north  wall  of  which 
4  the 
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the  market  was  kept:  but  when  Southampton  and 
Tavistock  streets,  and  Maiden-lane,  were  erected  on 
the  site  t)f  Bedfqrd«bottse  and  gardens,  the  market 
was  moved  farther  into  the  square.  Had  this  square 
bee«r.<JO«ipiete.d  oo  tHe  pian  deigned  for  it  by  Inigo 
Jea(te^  k  >wduld.  iiara^Jfefmed  ^ne_Qf  the  Imnd- 
sOikieM-  m  ikiiop^,-  .  T^  piasza,  which  was  only 
.jf!i*iected  on  t^fe-  ti^h  and  east  sides,  is  grand  and 
,Bohl^  and  the  .superstructure,  ^t  supports  is  light  atid 
^^^t/  iwt  ^he  Intrpductipu  of  tijie  market  mars 

Tbe^fatebbr  «ftbi<4i  m  siimb^A  xm  the  west  side  of 
the  "square,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  for 
^t^  uaedE  hl&  tieiitiants^:  prior  to  the  yeopr  1638 ;  in 
whiob  jieaTyrBS  apipdan/firom  a  |nanuscript  in  tbe 
Harfeiao  *  tolteoiipiH  liiiierlfid  ria  (he  Gentleman's 
Ihfagaziiie^  {isNr  !Nov^]rii[^r^:i7899  a  dilute  between 
the  edr)*  and  the  Yicat  o6  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
i^ektivetd  the  vight  of  i  patronage,  was  heard  before 
the  privy  *  council;  by}  whom  it  was  det^tmined,  that 
k'shoialil  ^b^  a  chapel  of  ease  ta  St  Miutin's  parish^ 
is^ntilkikactof  .parliament  oould  be  passed  for  jnakipg 
k  paoocbiali.  After  the  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
IJM  cBfl^l  was  consecratad,  «by  WilUam  Juxon,  Bi-» 
i^hop  iQif  vLondon,  oa  the  37  th  of  September,  in  the 
same  yew; 

'  The  unsettled. period 'which  followed,  prevented 
tiie  passing  of  ai  ^t  aa  ^reod  oa ;  .however,  on  die 
7th  of  January,  in  the  year  1645,  the  lords  and  com* 
looas,  'sfittifig  at  Westminster,  issued  an  cnrdinance, 
wkeceby  3 1  #98  separated  from  St.  Martin's,  and 
ixuistif  uted  an.  independent  parish,  with  power  to 
dbet  afficera,  and  raise  mgney  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  new  estebliidiment;  But  this  being  an 
iflegaC  ordin^ncey  an:  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
ixmiQcBAteb^  iafter  ihe  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
1brik&.MmB^mpomy  l^  wiueh  the  patronage  of 
iyili  -       .  it 
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ft  w^  vested  113  the  Earl  of  BedXoiA,  his  heirs  and 
assigns. 

This  chnroh,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paiul,  die 
Apostle,  k  remarkabie  for  its  majestic  sin^plicity.  It 
is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Oxford,  that  when 
die  earl  engaged  Inigo  Jone«  to  build  it^  he  told  him 
lie  wanted  a  chapel,  not  inuch  better  than  a  bam :  to 
which  the  ardiitect  replied,  "  Well,  then,  y<Hj  shall 
have  the  handsomest  barn  in  England/'  In  the  front 
is  a  plain  but  noble  portico,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  masterly  manner ;  the  column^  are 
massy,  and  the  intercolumniation  lar^e.  Though  as 
plain  as  possible,  the  building  is  happily  propor- 
tioned. The  walls  are  of  brick,  but  were  cased  with 
stone  about  the  year  1788,  at  an  expense  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds,  including  the  other  repairs  at  that 
time.  The  windows  are  of  the  Tuscan  order,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  portico,  and  the  altar-piece  is 
adorned  with  eight  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  roof  was  entirely  of  wood,  and  consi- 
dered a  most  inimitable  piece  of  architecture,  being 
supported  by  the  walls  alone.  tJnfortunately,  thfe 
was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  consumed  the  whole 
interior  of  the  church,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
179^;  since  which  it  has  been  repaired,  and  is  very 
little  different  from  its  original  appearance. 

The  patron  of  this  parish  enjoys  the  unusual  pri- 
vilege of  nominating  a  churchwarden;  the  rec- 
tor nominates  another,  and  the  parishioners  Select 
a  third.  ! 

The  election  for  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
for  the  city  of  Westminster,  is  held  in  front  of  this 
church,  on  temporM'y  hustings  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Within  the  square  is  the  primiipal  market  for  ve- 
getables and  fruit  in- the  metropolis. 
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In  the  north*east  corner  of  the  square,  under  the 
piazza,  is  one  of  the  entrances  into  Coventrgarden 
Theatre ;  but  the  principal  entrance  is  in  Bow-street. 
This  building  is  so  environed  with  houses,  that  very 
little  of  its  exterior  form  can  be  seen. 

At  a  small  distance  from  h^nce,  in  Brydges-street, 
is  Drury-lane  Theatre,  which,  should  it  be  finished 
according  to  the  design  prepared  for  it  by  Mr.Tiol- 
land,  the  architect  under  whose  direction  it  was 
erected,  will  form  one  of  the  most  distinguished  or- 
naments of  the  metropolis.  The  embarrassments  of 
the  concern  have,  however,  pressed  so  heavily  on  its 
funds,  that  the  building  has  been  suspended  for 
some  years. 

The  origin  of  the  English  stage  is  not  known  with 
certainty;  but  it  is  much  more  ancient  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far 
back  as^  the  Conquest.  ,■  Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  his 
Descriptio  Nobillissimce  Civitatis  Londonice^  in  the 
reign  of  Hepry  II.  says,  "  Instead  of  common, inter- 
ludes belonging  to  the  theatre,  London  has  plays  of 
a  more  holy  subject;  the  representations  of  those 
miracles  which  the  holy  confessors  wrought,  or  of 
the  sufferings,  wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  appeared/^  This  author  died  in  the  year 
1191,  and  as  he  does  not  mention  these  representa- 
tions as  novelties,  but  as  the  common  diversions  in 
use  at  "the  time  he  wrote,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  date  considerably ,  anterior  to 
his  publication,  which  is  much  earlier  than  any^other 
nation  in  Europe  can  trace,  their  theatrical  perform- 
ances. About. one  hundred  and  forty  years  after 
this,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  ordained  by 
act  of  parliament,  that  a  coihpany  of  men,  called 
.  Vagrants^  who  had  n^ade  masquerades  through  the 
whole  city,  should  be  whipt  out  of  London,  because 

they 
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they  represented  scandsilous  things  in  the  littie  ale- 
houses, and  other  places  where  the  populace  assem- 
bled. 

^  But  the  year  1378  is  the  earliest  date  we  can  find, 
in  which  express  mention  is  made  of  the  representation 
of  mysteries  )in  England.  In  this  year,  the  scholars 
of  PauPs  School  presented  a  petition  to  Richard 
11.  praying  his  majesty  "to  prohibit  some  unexpert 
people  from  representing  the  History  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  clergy,  who 
have  been  at  great  expense,  in  order  to  represent  it 
publicly  ,at  Christmas.^'  • 

Stow,  after  rdating  from  Fitzstephen,  the  sporti^ 
and  pastimes  used  by  the  Londoners,  says,  '^These, 
or  the  like  exercises,  have  been  continued  till  our 
time,  namely,  in  stage-plays;  whereof  ye  naay  read 
in 'Anno  1391?  a  play,  by  the  parish-clerks  of 
London,  at  the  SkinnerVwell,  beside  Smithfield^ 
which  continued  three  days  together;  the  king,, 
queen,  ahd  nobles  of  the  realm  being  present.  And 
of  another,  in  the  year  1 409,  which  lasted  eight  days, 
and  was  of  matter  from '  the  creation  of  the  world; 
whereat  was  present'  most  part  of  the  nobiHty  and 
gentry  of  England.  Of  late  times,  in  place  of  those 
stage  plays,  hath  been  used  coriiedies,  tragedies,  in- 
terludes, and  histories,  both  true  and  feigned;  for  th^e 
acting  whereof  certain  pubHc  places  have  been 
erected.'^ 

These,  mysteries  were  a  rude,  undigested  jumble, 
in  wliich  some  miraculous  history  from  the  Old^on 
New  Testament,  was  represented  in  a  veiy  uncouth* 
jnanner.  1-hey  were  succeeded  by  the  Moralities, 
in  which  there  is  some  appearance  of  design,' since 
they  had  a  fable  and  a  moral :  the  dawnings;ofrpoe?feiy> 
were  also  perceptible  in  them,  in  the  personificationv 
of  the  virtues  and  vices.  The  Moralities  were  like- 
wise  of  a  religious  tendency;  for  religion  was  then 

c  "4    •  every 
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every  one's  concern,  and  the  adherents  <  of  each 
party  employed  these  representations  to  favour  the 
introduction  of  their  tenets.  The  prevalence  of  this 
practice  was  so  great,  that  in  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  24th  of  Henry  VHI.  ft»  promotiag 
true  religion,  there  is  a  clause  prohibiting  all  rhymers 
or  players  from  singing  in  songs  or  playing  in  inter- 
ludes, any  thing  that  should  -  contradict  the  esta- 
blished doctrine. 

Comedies  and  tragedies  began  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Gamr 
mer  Gurton's  Needle,  our  oldest  comedy,  having 
first  appeared  in  print  in  1574.  The  licentiousness 
of  theatrical  representations  had  become  so  great 
Hi  this  period,  as  to  be  a  subject  of  regulation. 
Strype,  in  his  continuation  of  Stow's  Survey,  speakiog 
df  the  st^e,  says,  "  This  which  was  once  a  re- 
creatic^i,  and  used  therefore  now  and  then  occa- 
sionally^ afterwards,  by  abuse,  became  a  trade  and 
Galling,  and  so  remains  to  this  day.  In  those  former 
days,  ingenious  tradesmen  and  gentlemens'  servants 
would  sometimes  gather  a  company  of  theaiselves, 
and  learn  interludes  to  expose  vice,  or  to  represent 
the  noble  actions  of  our  ancestors.  These  they 
played  at  festivals,  in  private  houses,  at  weddings, 
€^  other  entertainments,  but  in  process  of  time  it 
became  an  occupsLtion,  and  these  plays  being  com- 
monly atted  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  the  churches 
were  forsaken,  and  the  play-houses  thronged.  Great 
inns  were  used  for  this  purpose,  which  had  secret 
chandbers  and  places,  as  well  as  open  stages  and 
galleries.  Here  maids  and  good  citizens'  childreB 
were  inveigled  and  allured  to  private  and  unmeet 
contracts ;  h^re  were  publicly  uttered  popular  andl 
seditious  matters,  unchaste,  uncomely,  and  shame- 
ful speeches,  and  many  other  enormities*. 


M. 
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^  The  consideration  o€  these  things  occasioned 
the  excess  prohibition  of  plays  by  the  qu^en  and 
the  lord-BMiyor.  And  Sir  James  Hawes,  mayor,  in 
the  year  1574,  by  an  act  of  common-council,  re^ 
gulated  them/' . 

The  substance  of  these  regulations^  the  preamble 
to  wbiefa  setsforth,  that  they  were  for  "  the  lawful^ 
hoAesty  and  comely  use  of  plays,  pastimes,  and 
recreations/'  is  as  follows: — I.  No  play  to  be  acted 
wiffaifl  the  liberty  of  the  city  wherein  should  be 
uttered  any  words^  examples,  or  doings  of  any  «n- 
cbastity,  sedition,  oi^  such  )ike  unfit  and  uncomely 
matter.  2,  No  play  to  be  acted  until  first  perused 
and  allowed  by  the  lord^mayor  and  court  of  alder- 
men. Si  No  person  to  suffer  plays  or  players  in 
his  house  or  yard,  unless  with  permission  of  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermefi.  4.  Persons  bavir^  ob- 
tained this  permission,  to  give  bond  to  the  cham* 
berlaiu  for  the  maintenan^^e  of  good  order.  5.  Not 
to  exercise  this  permission  at  anytime  when  the 
same  shall  be  commanded  by  the  lord^^mayor  smd 
ccFurt  of  aldermen  to  stay  or  cease;  nor  during  the 
time  of  divine  service  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
6.  Persons  licensed,  to  pay  such  sums  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  between  them  and  the  lord-mayor,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  licence,  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  the  city.  7.  All  forfeitures  incurred  for  any 
offence  against  this  act,  to  be  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

These  orders  not  being  properly  enforced,  the 
lewdness  and  immorality  of  the  representations  in- 
creased so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  totally 
suppressed  for  a  short  tim^,  but  upon  application  to 
the  Queen  and  council,  they  ^were  again  tolerated 
under  new  restrictions. 

"  But,''  continues  Strype,  '*  all  tliese  prescrip- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  within  due 

order^ 
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order,  but  their  plays  so  abusive  oftentimes  of  vir- 
tue, or  particular  persons,  gave  great  oflPence,  and 
occasioned  disturbances,  whence  they  were  How 
and  then  stopped  and  prohibited//'  ^This  will  serve 
to  shew  the  customs  of  the  stage  a|^that  time,  and 
the  early  deptavity<of  it,  \   ,     ^l 

There  is, some,  uncertainty  as  ,to  "the  number  of 
playhouses  in  I^oiidon  \  at  this  period.  Two  com- 
panies of  children,  under,  the  denominaticMis  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  ^'Gtiildreri  of  the 
Revels,  were  very  famous.  .  The  former,  >vho  were 
the  singing  boys  of  the, Chapel-rayal,  ^were  esta- 
blished in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elli2abeth'a  reign, 
and  the  other  very  soon. after.-  The  queen  had 
also  form^ed .  a  .C9mpany  of  twelve  of. the  principal 
players  of  that  time,  who  went  under  the  name 
of  her  Ivlajesty^s  comedians  and  servants,  to  whom 
she  paid  handsome  salaries  r  axid  in  addition  to  these, 
many  noblemen  retained  companies  of  players,  who 
acted  not  only  privately  in  their  employers'  houses, 
but  also  publicly  under  their  licence  and  protection. 
Strype  says,  "  Flayers  in  former  times  were  retainers 
to  noblemen,  and  none  had  the  privilege  to  act 
plays  but  such.  So,  in  Queen  Elizabeth^s  time, 
many  of  the  nobility  had  servantsi  and  retainers  who 
were  players,  and  went  about  getting  their  Jiveli- 
hood  that  way.  The  Lord-admiral  had  players ; 
so  had  Lord  Strange,  that  played  in  the  city  of 
London.  And  it  was  usual,  on  any  gentleman's 
complaint  of  them  for  indecent  reflections  in 
their  plays,  to  have  the,m  put  down.  Thus  once 
the  lord-treasurer  signified  to  the  lord-mayor  to  have 
those  players  of  the  lord-admiral  and  Lord  Strange 
prohibited,  at  least  for  some  time,  because  one 
Mr.  vTilney  had  for  some  reason  disliked  therov 
Whereupon  the  mayor  sent  for  both  companies, 
and  gave  them  strict  charge  to  forbear  playiog  tii 

furthej 
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further  orders.  The  lord*aclmiral's  players  obeyed, 
but  the  Lord  St;rajsge^s,.in  a  contemptuous  manner, 
went  to  the  Cross-rkeys, ,  and  played  that  afternoon. 
Upon  which  the  mayor  committed  two  of  them  to 
the  Compter,  and  prohibited  all  playing  for  the 
future,  till  the  treasurer's  pleasure  was  further 
known."     This,  was  in  1589-  :    ; 

,Many  of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces  were  per- 
fornaedin  the «. yards  of  carrier's  inns;;  in:w.hich,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  rej^n,  the  co- 
medians, who  then .  first  united  themselves  into 
companies,  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form 
of  these  temporary  play-houses  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  modern  theatre.  In  them  th^  gg^Ueries 
were  raqged  over  each  Other  on  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of 
these  galleries  answer  to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  these^  even  in  theatres  biiilt  in  a 
subsequent,  period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, still  retained  their  old  name,  and  are  fre- 
quently called  rooms  by  our  ancient  writers.  The 
^yard  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as^  at 
present  in  use.  We  may  suppose  the  stage  to  have 
.been  raised  in  this  area,  on  the  fourth  side,  with 
its  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  where  the  money 
for  admission  was  taken.  Hence  in  the  middle  of 
the  Globe,  and  probably  of  the  other  public  theatres, 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  there  was  an  .open  yard 
or  area  where  the  common^  people  stpod  to  see  the 
exhibition,  •  from  which  circumstance,  they  were 
(Called  by  Shakspeare,:  ''  the  grpundlings,"  and  by 
Ben  Jonson,  "  the  understanding  gentlemen  of  the 
ground.^'  . 

The  scurrility ;  ajid  licentiousness  so  justly  com- 
plained of  at  the  period  of  our  dramatic  history  we 
have  spoken  of,  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion.    Towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth^s  reign   the 
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reputdtion  of  the  players  increased,  and  iSaeir  pcf* 
formances  grew  more  respec^bie ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  they  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged; and  in  the  first  year  of  tlie  reign  of 
James  I*  a  licence,  under  the  privy  seal,  was 
granted  to  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  and  several  others, 
authorizing  them  to  act  plays,  not  only  at  their 
usu^l  house,  the  Globe,  on  the  Bailkside^  biH;  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majesty's 
pleasure.  About  this  time  there  were  no  less  thaa 
ten  theatres  open  in  London.  Four  of  these  were 
private  houses,  viz,  one  in  Blackfriars ;  the  Cockpit 
or  PhcBnix,  in  Drury-lane  ;  one  in  Whitefriars ;  and 
one  in  Salisbury-court.  The  other  six  were  called 
public  theatres ;  the  Globe,  the  Swan,  the  Rose, 
Bnd  the  Hope,  on  the  Bankside.;  the  Red  Bull, 
at  the  upper  end  of  St.  John's-street,  and  the  For- 
tune, in  Whitecross-street.  Mr.  Malone,  whose 
supplement  to  Shakspeare  has  furnished  a  consider- 
-able  portion  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
account,  very  justly  observes,  that  the  peculiar  and 
distingtjishing  marks  of  a  private  play*house  wae 
not  eagy  to  ascertain ;  but  that  it  was  small,  and 
plays  were  usually  represented  there  by  candle- 
light. Perhaps  this  was  the  only  difference;  for 
the  private  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  and  the  public  one 
Mt  the  Globe,  both  belonged  to  Shakspieare's  com- 
pany of  comedians,  and  the  performances  at  the 
latter^  were  always  by  day-light.  One  of  these 
theatres  was  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  sumnaer 
house,  and  as  the  Globe  was  partly  exposed  to  uie 
weather,  it  was  probably  the  summer  tiheatre. 
*  The  price  of  admission  into  the  best  rooms  or 
"boxes,-  about  this  time,  appears  to  have  been  one 
shilling.  The  galleries,  or  scaffolds,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which 
in  private  theatres  was  named  the  pit,  probably  from 
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the' Cockpit  in  prury-Iane^  teem  to  liave  bee&  at 
one  price;  and  in  houses  of  reputationi  «uch  9$ 
the  Globe,  and  that  in  Blackfriars,  tbe  price  of  ad* 
mission  to  those  places  was  sixpenc^i^  while  in  mm% 
Daeaner  play-housed  it  was  oniy%  penny,  and  in 
others  two-pence. 

From  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we  leam^ 
that  spectators  were  admitted  upon  the  ^tage^  and 
that  the  critics  and  wits  of  the  time  usually  sat 
there.  Some  were  placed  on  the  ground,  others 
sat  on  stools,  of  which  the  price  was  sixpence  pr  a 
i^illing,  according  to  the  commodiousness  of  thqi 
situation;  and  they  were  attended  by  pages,  who 
furnished  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  wa». 
smoaked  here!  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  bouse ; 
yet  it  should  seem  that  persons  were  suffered  to  sit 
on  the  stage  only  in  the  private  play-houses,  where 
the  audience  was  more  select,  and  of  a  higher  class, 
and  that  in  the  public  theatres  no  such  licence  was 
]permitted. 

For  many  years  after  the  time  of  ShaksJ^eare  the 
female  characters  were  represented  by  boy*  or  young 
men.  Sir  William  Davenant  first  introduced  females 
in  the  scene,  and  Mrs.  Betterton  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  woman  that  appeared  on  the  English  stage* 
Andrew  Pennycuicke  played  the  part  o^  matilda,  in 
a  tragedy  of  Davenport's,  in  1655 ;  an^  Mr.  Kynas- 
ton  acted  several  female  parts  after 'tte  Restoration, 
with  such  address,  that  a  contemponfty  writer  says, 
**  It  has  since  4)een  disputable  amonf  the  judicious, 
whether  any  woman  that  succeeds  him  touched 
tlie  audience  so  sensibly  as  he.^' 

During  the  whole  reign  of  J$taes  I.  and  great 
part  of  that  of  Charles  I.  the  thescre  seems  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  its  glory  <nd  reputation,  but 
the  progress  of  Puritanism  w$/  ahke  fatal  jo  the 
constitution  and  the  drama,    j^om  the  commence* 
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meat  of  hostilities  between  the  king  and  the  par* 
liament,  the  performances  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted, and,  at  length,  plays  and  play-houses  were 
totally  suppressed. 

This  event  tocM  place  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1647,  at  which  time  an  ordinance  was  is&iied  bj 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  whereby  all  stage-players 
and  players  of  interludes  and.  common  plays  were 
declared  to  be  rogues:  and  the  lord-mayor,  justices 
oif  the  peace,  and  sheriffs  of  the  cities  of  Londoa 
and  Westminster,  and  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  were  authorized  and  required  to  pull 
down  and  demolish  all  play-houses  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  to  apprehend  the  actors,  who 
were  to  be  publicly  whipped,  after  which  they  were 
to  be  committed  to  prison  till  they  gave  security 
that  they  would  not  act  again.  It  was  also  declared, 
that  all  the  money  collected  at  the  play-housei 
should  be  forfeited  to  the  poor ;  and  a  penalty  of 
five  shillings  was  imposed  on  every  person  who 
should  be  present  at  any  dramatic  exhibition. 

Some  few  attempts  to  revive  the  drama  were  made 
during  the  interregnurn^   though  with  very  littte 
success  in  the   early  parts  of  it ;  but  the  pleasure 
which  had  been  received  from  dramatic  entertain- 
ments was  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind 
to  be  wholl'  eradicated.     Amidst    the  gloom  of 
•fanaticisna,  ani  while  the  royal  cause  was.  considered 
as  desperate,  ^ir  William  Davenant  without  mo- 
lestation, exhibted  entertainments  of  declamation* 
and  music,   aftir  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  at 
Rutland-house,  ie  began  in  the  year  16^6,  and  two. 
years  after  remov^^  to  the  Cockpit,  in  Dr^iry-lane, 
where  he  performei  until  the  eve  of  the  Restoration. 
On  the  appearance  of  that  event  takii^  place, 
the  remaining  perfo^xiers  collected  themselves,  and 
'  'i>egan  to  resume  theip  former  employments,  at  th^ 
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Red  Bull,  in  St.  John's-street ;  and  in  the  year  1659, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  a  bookseller,  who  had  been  formerly 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  compapy  which  acted'  in 
Biackfriars,  fitted  up:  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane^ 
The  actors  he  procured  were  chiefly  new' t6  the 
stage ;  Jbut  from  the  eagerness  with  which  two  pa- 
tents were  obtained  from  the  crown;  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  it  may  be  presumed  that  both  compa- 
nies met  with  a  considerable  share  of  success. 

« 

Sir  William  Davenant  obtained  one  of.  these  pa- 
tents^ and  Killigrew  the  other.  The  first  had  held  a 
patent  from  Charles  I.  and  therefore  his  claim  to  a 
new  one  was  founded,  as  well  on  hiis  former  posses- 
sion, as  on  bis  services  and  sufferings  in  the  royal 
cause :  the  latter  had  rendered  himself  acceptable  to 
his  sovereign,  as  much  by  his  vices  and  follies,  as  by 
his  wit  and  attachment  to  the  king  in  his  distress. 
Killigrew  took  the  remains  of  the  old  companies,  and 
Davenant  the  actors  who  had  been  employed  by 
Rhodes;  and  all  of  them  were  sworn  by  the  lord 
chamberfein,  as  servants  of  the  crown  ;  the  former 
b^ing  styled  the  King^s  company,  and  the  latter  the 
Duke  of  York^s. 

The  king's  company  removed  from  the  Red  Bull 
to  a  new-built  house,  situated  in  Gibbons'^  Tennis- 
court,  near  Clare-market;  but  this  theatre  being 
very  incominodious,  they  were  obliged  to  erect  a 
more  convenient  one  in  Drury-lane.  This  latter  was 
finished  and  opened  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  166f, 
with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  ^^  The 
Humourous  Lieutenant;''  which  was  acted  twelve 
nights  successively. 

During  the  removals  of  the  king's  company,  their 
rivals  were  shifting  their  places  of  performance,  and 
were  some  time  before  they  were  wholly  settled. 
From  the  Cockpit  they  went  to  a  new  theatre,  built 
in  Liijcoln^g-Inn-Fields,  which  w^as  opened  in  the 
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spring  of  the  year  1663 ;  but  this  phy house  was  fike^ 
wise  soon  discovered  to  be  ill*contrived  and  incon* 
venient;'  and  Sir  lYilliam  Davenant  found  it  iiece»« 
faiy  to  seek  a  new  spot,  where  he  might  erect  one 
mom  oomiuodious.  He  chose  Dorset^^gardeo ;  but 
beCbro  his  new  ^eatre,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
pmcn  greater  omgnificen^e  than  that  in  Lincofai'sk 
Inn-fields,  was  finished,  he  died*  This  house  was 
ippened  in  November,  1671 ;  and  here  soon  after  was 
Introduced  a  new  species  of  entertainment,  in  which 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  were  added  to  splendid 
9cenery«  Dmmatic  operas,  with  expensive  decora* 
tions,  soon  came  into  fashion »  and  gave  the  duke's 
0oihpany  an  advantage  over  their  competitors,  which 
they  were  not  entitled  to  by  their  merits.  . 

In  January,  1671-2,  the  playhouse  in  Drury-laoe 
took  fire,  and  was  entirely  demolished,  with  between 
fifty  and  sixty  of  the  adjoining  houses*  After  this 
accident,  the  proprietors  resolved  to  rebuild  their 
theatre  with  all  the  improvements  of  which  it  was 
capable,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Wren  to  draw  the  design,  and  supc^ntend  the 
execution  of  it.  This  theatre  was  opened  on  ths 
S6th  of  March,  1674. 

After  a  rivalry,  in  which  the  emolunients  of  both 
houses  appear  to  have  been  very  small ;  the  one  be* 
ing  but  little  frequented,  on  account  of  the  superior 
splendour  of  th^  other,  while  the  great  expense  of 
maintaining  that  splendour,  was  too  heavy  fw  their 
receipts,  it^«^  discovered  that  it  wouM  be  to.  their 
mutual  advantage  to  unite^  and  open  but  one  bouse. 
This  junction  took  place,  in  168?,  when  the  duke^s 
company  quitted  Domet^garden,  and  remov^  to. 
I>rur|r*l«ne, 

This  united  eonstpany.  had  not  all  the  woeasi 

which  was  escpect^  to  attend  their  junction,  if  a 

judgment  may  bs  fcMaed  from  the  frequency  with 
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Hiklclil.  the  property  \was  transferredl  to  new  adven- 
tured^* At  length,,  jn  169Q»  Mr.  Christopher  Rich 
became  a  t^opriotOr^and  90on  contrived. to  engross 
the  whole  powet;  wio  .hia.  own  hands^  By  various 
instaftqes  of  mimc^uct/  said  tyranny,  he  alienated 
th^  afTectionftC^lhe.  principal  performersy  who  ap* 
plied  for,  and  obtained,  a  license  to  act  in  a  new 
lh(9ati:i^,  f(X  tb^ms^lves*  This  theatre  was  erected  in 
liincohiVInn-f  ieldS)  and  was  opened  on  the  30th 
of  A^l,  l69^f!Witb  esLtraordinary  success ;  and  the 

Eerformers  lemain^.bere  until,  upon  Sir  John  Van- 
urgh's  plan  foir  erecj^ng  a  larger  and  mov^  magnifi* 
cent  pls^bopse^  in  .the  Hay-«iarket,  being  noiade 
pubtic,  it  Was  i^ed  that  the  license  should  be 
assigned  jto  hin^,: .  and  f  the  ^^ompany  act  under  his 
directi^imv  This  builcKng.being  completed,  was  opened 
on  the  9th  o£AprtK  17Q^»  with  an  Italian  opera» 
which,  howfv^^  ^idnot  succeed  as  was  expected  i 
tod  thei  r^presentotjoo^of  Sciglish  pieces  was  found 
inuoh  iiioi:e  profitable.  / 

..Still  the.  existence  of  two  companies  af^ears  to 
bavebeeii  more  than  ^  the  public  patronage  would 
support,  and  a  new  attempt  was  niade  to  re-unite 
them,  which,  in  I7OB4  waa  effected,  through  the  m« 
terpOsition  of  the  Idrd  chamberlain.  It  was  then 
resolved,  that  the.  Hay-matket  house  should  be 
apprppriated  Jo  ItaHan  opens^  wcl  that  in  Drury-^ 
lane  to  plays.  Aich,  howeyer,  still  retained  the 
toam^ecHent  of  Dtiuy  laM^  and,  in  less  than  a  year^ 
by  persisting  m  the  «ame  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
oonduqt  tp  the  perfcrmerst  f(»t?ed  them  to  solicit  the 
chamberlahiVperaiis^n  t^returh  to  theHay*market ; 
which  was  not  <mly  ^nted>  but  an  order  was  i/isued, 
forbidding  t^e  patepteea  of  the  other  house  from 
performing 'any  lonjfer*;  ^  •       /  , 

In.  tlie  foUowing  year,  ^Ir,  Rich  was  driven  from 
Driii^i!^ane  hf>use^  and  a^iitrens^  mnted  to  Mr.  Col« 
iy         4  *  lier, 
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Uer,  jto  take  the  management  of  the  company.  In 
1714,  Sir  Richard  Steele  procured  a  patent  for  per- 
formances  at  this  theatre,  to  be  in-  force  during  his 
life,  and  'for  three  years-  after*  his  death ;  which  has 
been  renewed  at  different  timo«,  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  company  have  continued  uninterrupted 
since  that  period;  •        *         -    .       • 

.  When  Rich  was  driven  from  Drury-Iane,  he  set 
about  rebuilding  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
but  could  not  get  the  prohibition,  under  which  his 
patent  laboured,  recalled,  until  the  year  17 1^-?  and 
did  nothveto  see  his  new  house  Opened,  which  took 
place  about  six  weeks  after  hii^'  death,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  son:  The  company  of  performert 
under  his  direction,  were  so  mueh  inferior  to  those 
of  Drury-lane,  that  the  new  manager  was*  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  bis  own  geniqsi  for  a  species  of 
entertainment,  which;  however  much  it  is  ^decried 
as  silly  'and  contemptible,  has  'always  bfeen  followed 
and  encouraged.  Pantomimes  were  now  brought 
forward  as  substitutes  for  good  performers,  and  would 
as  certainly  have  turned  the  tide  of  popular  fevour 
against  the  rival  house /as  the  dran^tic  operasof  the 
last  century  did,  had  not  the  Drury-larie  company 
^  given  way  to  the  public  taste,  and  adoptedthe  same 
measares.  In  the  year  1733,  the  present  thfeatre  itt 
Covent-garden  was  finished,  and  Mr.  Riches  com- 
pafty  immediately  removed  thither. 

The  number  oftheatres  in  London  was  increased 
in  the  year*  1790,  by  a  now  one  in  the  HSy^market, 
which  was  not  built  for  any  particular  compsiny,  but 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  speculation  by  the 
builder,  who  relied  on  its  being  hired  occasionally 
for  dramatic  exhibitionsv  -  This  thieatre  had- been  fre- 
quently occupied,  in  the  summer  season,  by  virtue 
of  Ifcenses  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  when,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1766,  it  was  advai^ced  to  the  dignity 
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of  a  Theatre  Royal ;  ?i  patent  being  then  made  out, 
to  Mr.  Foote,  authorizing  him  to  build  a  theatre,  in 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Wfestminster,  and  to  exhibit 
dramatic  performances  therein,  from  the  15th  of 
May,  to  the  I4th  of  September,  inclusive.  On  this 
grant  being  passed,  he  purchased'  the  old  playhouse, 
which-  he  immediately  puUe^d  down  and  rebuilt,  in 
time  to,  be  opened  in  May,  1767. 

There  was  also  a  theatre  erected  in  Goodman's- 
fields,  in  the  year  172^;  but  it  was  never  very  suc- 
cessful, nor  was  it  of  long  duration.   • 

The  year  1737  produced  ^n  event  which,  however 
arbitrary  \X  was. thought  at  the  time,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  preserve  the  drama  from  the  reproach  of 
immorality,  of  which  it  was  formerly  so  deserving. 
An  act  of  pjarliament  was  passed  in  this  year,  prohi- 
biting the  representation  of  any  performance  not  pre- 
viou^y  licensed  by  the  lord  chamberlain :  th6  history 
of  which  transaction  is  thus  related  in  the  Biographia 
Dramatica.  "During  the  administration  of  a  certain 
premier  minisfre^  the  late  Mr.  fielding,  whose  ge- 
nuine wit,  and  turn  for  satire,  were  too  considerable 
to  iieed  our  expatiating  on  in  this  place,  had,  in  two 
or  three  of  his  comedies,  particularly  those  of  Pas- 
quin,  and  the  Historical  Register,  thrown  in  some 
strokes,  which  were  too  poignantly  levelled  at  certain 
measures  then  persuing  by  those  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, not  to  be  severely  felt,  and  their  consequences, 
if  not  speedily  put  a  (jheck  to,  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
ipinister.  Open  violence,  however,  was  not  the  most 
eligible  in^thqd  \o  proceed  in  for  this  purpose.  Not 
a  restraint  of  liberty,  already  ,made  use  of,  but  a  pre- 
vention, of  licenliouspqss  to  come,  was  the  proper 
weapon  to  employ  in  such  a  case.  A  piece,  there- 
fore, written .  by  sQpisbocfi)  or  ,otheir^  was  offered  toi 
Mr.  Uen^y^|^i^'ar,sl,  the  manager  of  poodmanVfields 
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theatre,  for  representation.  .  This  piece  was  eotHkA 
the  Golden  Rump,  in  which,  with  a  niost  un^ 
oounded  freedom,  abiise  was  Vented  not  only  against 
the  parliament,  the  council,  and  the  ministry,^  but 
<ven  against  the  (>erson  of  majesty  itself.  The 
honest  manager,  free  from  diesign  hiteself,  suspected 
none  in  othens^,  but  imagining  that  a  liceniie  of  this 
kind,  if  permitted- to  run  to  su6h  ebormoiis  lengths^i 
.must  be  of  the  niost  pernicious  consequences,  quickly 
fell  into  the  snarb,  and  carried  the  piece  td  the  mi^ 
nister,  with  a  view  of  consuhioghim  as  to  his  mx^ 
ner  of  proceeding.  Th^  latt^i  commending  highly 
his  integrity  in  this  step,  req|uested  only  the  poisesi 
sion  of  the  MS.  but,  at  thie  same  time,  &at  the 
manager  might  be  no  tosei^  by  bis'  aeal  for  th(p  id- 
terests  of  his  king  and  couhtry,  ordered  a  gratuity, 
equal  to  what  he  might  rcJasoaably  hare  expected 
from  its  representation,  to  be  paid  to  him«  Being 
iK)w.  beccmie  master  of  tb^  piece  'itself,  blether  with 
the  corroborating  circumstance  of  tdbe  necessitv  of 
emplojdng  the  public-  money  to  prevent  even  smo^ 
lute  treason  on  the  open  stagey  tliiless  some  autbb^ 
rity  of  another  kind  could  Be  found  for  storing 
her  mouth,  he  made  such  tiae  6f  it  as  immedu^y 
occasioned  the  bringing  into,  and  passing  ia  par*^ 
liament,  the  abovementioned  bilL*' 

This  act  was  exceedingly  unpoplular,  and  did  ncHf 
pass  without  opposition.  It  called  fordt  the^el(H 
quence  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  answered  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it,  and  contended  against  ^ 
necessity  for  such  a  measure ;  tHbiile  out  of  iStts 
house  it  was  combated  in  ev^ry  shape  which  wit, 
ridicule,^  or  argument  could  assume,  but  widiout 
effect.  The  IhII  passed,  and  the  then,  and  aO 
future  ministers  were  freed  from  any  apprehensions 
of  mischief  fitmi  &e  w|t  c^  maln^e  of  dramatic 
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writers.  But  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity  at 
the  moment,  the  test  of  experience  has  proved  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  the  measure. 

A  theatre  is,  of  all  places,  the  most  improper  for 
the  discussion  of  pohtical  topics,  and  the  exclus^a 
of  them  from  the  stage  would  alone  have  sanctioned 
the  restraint ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
consicter  (hat  it  is' equally  a  check  upon  that  indeli- 
cacy of  language  and  ideas  so  prevalept  in  many  of 
our  old  plays,  the  salutary  tendency  of  it  will  be 
evident,  and  without  enquiring  into  the  motive 
which  produced  it,  we  must  rejoice  that  it  exists. 

Drury-lane  is  so  called  from  Driiry-house,  which 
stood  at  the  south  end  of  it.  Pennant  observes^ 
that  ^^  it  is  singular  that  this  lane,  of  later  tilmes  so 
notorious  for  intrigue,  should  receive  its  title  from 
a  family  name,  which,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer, 
had  an  amorous  signification ; 

.     Of  bataille  and  of  chevalrie 
Of  ladies  love  and  Druerie, 
Anon  I  wol  you  tell.'* 

It  will,  however,  be  difiicult  to  show  any  relation 
between  intrigue  and  Druerie,  which  is  used,  not 
only  by  Chaucer,  but  by  all  our  ancient  writers^ 
to  signify  a  noodest  and  decent  deportment;  Kor 
was  the  place  less  famous  for  intrigue  formerly  than 
it  has  been  in  later  times.  In  the  forty-sixth  num* 
ber  of  the  Tatler  it  is  thus  humourously  described ; 
**  There  is  near  Coven t- garden  a  street,  known  by 
the  name  of  Dniry,  which  before  the  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  purchased  by  the  Queen  of  Paphos, 
and  is  the  only*  part  of  Great  Britain  where  the  te-^ 
nure  of  vassalage  is  still  in  being.  AH  that  long 
coarse  of  building  is  under  particular  districts  or 
ladyships,  after  the  nuinner  of  lordships  in  other 
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parts,  over  which  matrons  of  known  abilities  pre- 
side, and  have,  for  the  support  of  their  age  and 
infirmities,  certain  taxes  paid  out  of  the  rewards  of 
the  amorous  labours  of  the  young.  This  seraglio  of 
Great  Britain  is  disposed  into  convenient  alleys  and 
apartments,  and  every  house,  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret,  inhabited  by  nymphs  of  diflferent  orders, 
that  persons  of  every  rank  may  be  accommodated 
with  an  immediate  consort  to  allay  their  flames,  and 
partake  of  their  cares.'' 

In  Bow-street  is  the  principal  office  of  police, 
not  only  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  but 
also  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  As  this  may 
be  considered  the  parental  seat  of  the  system  of 
police  now  exercised  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  the  city 
of  London,  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing the  improvements  introduced  into  it  in  the 
year  1799- 

In  a  population  so  prodigious  as  that  of  the 
metropolis,  the  number  of  the  idle,  the  dissipated, 
and  the  criminal,  must  be  immense.  According  to 
authentic  accounts  there  are  more  disorderly  people 
to  be  found  within  its  precincts  than  the  whole 
amount  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  city  in  the 
kingdom.  Hence  a  degiree  of  vigilance  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  magistracy  of  it,  far  more  extensive 
and  rigid  than  men  of  opulence  and  integrity  chose 
to  exert.  Their  unwillingness  to  undertake  so 
heavy  a  charge  obliged  the  goveinment  to  have 
recourse  to,  individuals  of  inferior  character,  vfho^ 
in  accepting  it,  had  an  ieye  to  the  profits  and  emo- 
luments arising  from  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
powers  entmsted  to  them.  From  the  period  when 
the  ancient  and  respectable  office  of  a  justice  of 
peace  was  thus  degraded,  it,  by  degrees,  lost  the 

revereace  in  which  it  had.  been  held ;  venal  ^^ 
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mercenary  individuals  sought  and  obtained  it,  whose 
base  practices  became  so  notorious,  that  they  drew 
down  general  contempt  and  odium  both  upon 
themselves  and  their  functions;  and  the  viliifying 
appellation  of  a  trading  justice  was  at  la$t  applied 
with  too  much  reason  to  many  of  those -who  exer- 
cised that  office. 

To  rectify  the  abuses  imputed  to  these  men,  and 
to  restore  the  office  itself  to  a  proper  d^ree  of  re- 
spectability, a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  in 
March,  1792,  fot  regulating  the  office  of  a  justice 
of  peace  within  the  metropolis,  and  after  some 
opposition,  passed  into  a  law.  In  pursuance  of  this' 
act,  seven  offices,  in  addition  to  the  one  in  Bow- 
streef,  were  opened  in  dilBTerent  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, viz.  in  Queen-square,  Westminster;  Great 
Marlborough-street;  Hatton-garden ;  Worship-street, 
Spitalfields ;  Lambeth  street,  Whitechapel;  High- 
street,  Shadwell;  and  Union-street,  South wark: 
Three  justices  are  appointed  to  each-of  these  offices, 
with  a  salary  of  tht'ee  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
to  each  of  them.  They  are  prohibited  from  ap- 
propriating any  part  of  the  fees  taken  at  their 
respective  offices  .to  their  own  use,  but  the  whole 
of  them  are  to  be  paid  monthly  to  a  receiver,  and 
the  surplus,  after  payment  of  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  different  offices^  is  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  And,  in  order,  at  the  same  time 
wholly  to  suppress  the  name  and  business  of  a 
trading  justice,  noifees  are  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
any  other  person  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
within  the  London  district* 

By  this  act  governnfient  are  enabled  to  provide 
the  public  with  respectable  magistrates,  who,  while 
they  are  paid  for  their  trouble,  have  no  pretext  for 
exacting  money,  or  encouraging  petty  disputes 
among  the  ignorant  for  the  sake  of  fees  or  war- 
'  rants, 
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raats,  and  who  will  be  fearful  to  act  oppres»vely 
white  they  are  liable  to  be  displaced  for  misconduct 
No  greater  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  measure 
can  be  given  than  a  comparison  between  the  nuio- 
ber  of  recognizances  returned  to  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  for  various  offences  and  disputes  in  the  ses- 
sions immediately  preceding  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  and  in  4he  corresponding  sessions 
in  the  year  after  it  passed.  In  the  former  they 
amounted  to  S673,  and  in  the  tatter  to  19479 
making  a  diiSTerence  of  H$6  in  a  very  few^  months. 

But  ndtwiibstandin^  the  evident  advantages  of 
such  an  establishment,,  (he  influence  of  governinent, 
from  its  appointing  officers  whose  authority  was  to 
extend  over  the  wbcrfi^  metropolis,  was  a  subject  of 
jealousy  and  disapprobation  to.  many ;  iox  which 
reasoo,  the  promoters  of  the  bill  introduced  clauses 
prohibiting  the^e  ^magistrates,  or  any  person  under 
their  cotttroul,  from  voting  or  interfering,  either  £* 
ye^tly  or  indirectly,  in  the  election  of  any  member 
of  parliament,  and  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
also  for  limiting  the  duration  of  it  to  five  years.  It 
has,  however,  been  twice  prolonged,  though  always 
with  the  addition  of  these  restrictions,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  renewed  at  the  expiration 
of  each  successive  five  years,  while  the  labour 
attending  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  ia 
the  metr(^)olis  shaU  remain  such  that  persons  of 
opulence  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  it. 

The  parish  of  St.  Anne  was  separated  from  that 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  by  an  act  of  parlianient 
passed  in  the  year  1661 ;  previous  to  which,  a  piece 
of  ground  was  laid  out,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  Kemp's  field,  now  King-street, 
for  the  site  of  a  church  and  church- yard,  and  also 
for  a  glebe  for  the  support  of  a  rector.  But  the 
inhabitants  not  being  empowered  by  this  act  to  raise 

'  money 
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money  for  accomplishing  their  purpose,  the  building 
of  the  church  was  long  interrupted,  and  at  length 
a  second  act  was  obtained,  to  enable  them  to  raise 
the  dum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church,  rectory  house,  &c.  and  on  the 
25th  of  Mar^h,  1685,  the  church  and  cemetery 
were  consecrated  bythe  JBishop  of  Londoa. 

The  walls  of  this  church  are  of  brick,  with  rustic 
quoins  of  stone,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  large  mo- 
dillicn  cornice  and  triangular  pediment.  This  church 
has  been  lately  repaired,  and  a  handsome  painted 
glass  window  has  been  put  up  at  the  east  end. 
The  tower  and  steeple  at  the  west  end  were  also 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  handsome.  The 
roof  is  arched  and  divided  into  pannels.  It  is 
supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ;  and  the 
gallery  is  raised  on  those  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
oigan  is  the  gift  of  King  William  IIL 

Phe  parish  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Against  the  tower  is  a  tablet  erected  to  tbe  me-» 
mory  of  Theodore  Anthony  Newhoff,  King  of 
Corsica,  who  died  in  this  parish  in  the  year  1756^ 
soon  after  his  liberation  from  the  KingVbench  prison 
by  an  act  of  insolvency.  The  malice  of  fortune 
pursued  this  unfortunate  man  even  after  death.  The 
friend  who  sheltered  him  in  the  last  days  of  his. 
wretched  existence,  was  himself  sa  poor  as  to  be 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  bis  funeral,  and  his 
remains  were  about  to  be  consigned  to  the  grave 
by  the  parish,  when  a  Mr.  Wright,  an  oilman,  in 
Compton-street,  declared  he  Jbr  once  would  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  of  a  king;  which  he  actually  did. 
The  marble  was  erected,  and  the  epitaph  written  by 
the  honourable  Horace  Walpole.    It  is  as  follows: 

The 
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Tile  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  slaves,  and  kings* 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learnVI  ere  dead,      ^ 
Fate  pour'd  its  lessons  on  his  living  head,       > 
Bestow'd  a  icingdom,  and  denied  him  bread.  ^ 

* 

Behind  the  gardens  of  Leicester-house,  where 
Lisle^street  now  runs,  was  a  mihtary  yard,  esta- 
blished by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. 
It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the 
Middlesex  and  Westminster  Trained-bands. 
.  Farther  north  was  Gerard-house,  part  of  which  is 
still  remaining.  It  was  the  residence  of  Gerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Soho,  or  King's-square,  .was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  with  a 
garden  in  the  middle  enclosed  with  iron  rails.  In 
the  center  is  a  statue  of  King  Charles  11.  standing 
upon  a  pedestal,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  small 
bason ;  at  his  feet  lie  the  representations  of  the  four 
principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  Humber,  and 
Severn.  This  square  was  originally  called  Mon- 
mouthrsquare,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
whose  mansion  stood  on  the  south  side  of  it.  This 
house  after  wards  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
Bateman,  by  whom  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
site  of  it  and  the  gardens  covered  with  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses.  The  naitae  of  the  square  was 
probably  altered  to  King-square  after  the  downfal 
of  the  duke ;  which  Mr.  Pennant,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.  says,  was  changed  to 
Soho,  by  the  admirers  of  that  unfortunate  man,^that 
being  the  word  of  the  day  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor.  On  the  east  side  of  Soho-square,  at  the 
corner  of  Sutton-street,  is  Carlisle-house,  celebrated 
some  years  ago  as  a  place  of  evening  entertainment 
for  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  immediately  ad- 
joining 
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joining  is  Berkeley-house,  which  is  now  converted 
into  a  coffee-house. 

On   the  south  side  of  Piccadilly  is  the  parish 
church  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  . 

This  is  also  one  of  the  churches  that  owes  its^rise 
to  the  increase  of  buildings ;  for  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  being  too  small  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  too  remote  from  those  in  this 
quarter,  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban^s,  with 
other  persons  of. distinction  in  that  neighbourh6od, 
erected  this  edifice  at  the  expense  of  about  seven 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  11.  and  though  a  large  fabric,  was 
•considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martinis.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1684?,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
in  compliment  to  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Yorkv 
and  the  next  year,  when  that  prince  had  ascended 
the  throne,  the  district  for  which  it  was  built 
was  by  act  of  parliaiment  separated  from  St. 
Martinis,  and  made  a  distinct  parish.  The  walls 
are  brick,  supported  by  rustic  quoins  of  stone; 
and  the  windows,  which  are  large,  are  also  cased 
with  stone.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  rises 
regularly  from  the  ground  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  is  crowned  with  a  neat,  w^ell  constructed 
spire. 

In  this  church  is  a  most  beautiful  baptismal  font, 
of  white  marble,  by  Grinlyn  Gibbons.  It  is  supported 
by  a  columii,  representing  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,  on  which  is  the  serpent  offering 
the  fruit  to  our  first  parents,  who  are  standing  be- 
neath. On  the  font  are  three  pieces  of  sculpture: 
S{.  John  baptizing  Christ ;  Philip  baptizing  the  Eu- 
nych  ;  and  Noah's  Ark,  with  the  dove  bearing  the 
olive-branch. 

Over  the  altar  is  some  exquisite  carving  in  wqod, 
by  the  same  artist,  representing  a  pelican  feeding  its 

young, 
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young,  between  two  doves ;  there  is  also  a  veiy  ele- 
gant festoon,  with  larg^  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage. 

The  organ  was  presented  to  the  church  by  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  1691. 

This  parish  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

Piccadilly,  in  which  this  church  is  situated,  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  gaming-house 
for  the  nobihty*  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  describes  it  as  "  a  place  called  Picka^ 
dilly  (which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertainment,  and 
gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walks,  with  shade, 
and  where  were  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green, 
whither  very  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
best  quality,  ijsscurted,  both  for  exercise  and  conver- 
sation)?' This  was  in  the  year  1640:  the  street  was 
completed  iii  the  year  1 649,  as  £air  as  the  present 
Berkeley-street.  The  first  good  house  built  in  it  was 
Burlington  House;  the  site  of  which  was  chosen  by 
its  noble  founder,  ''  because  he  was  certain  no  one 
would  build  beyond  him/'  It  is  on  the  north  sade  of  the 
street,  and  fenced  in  with  a  brick  wall,  abc^t  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  in  w:hicb  are 
three  gates  for  the  admission  of  carriages.  The  firont 
of  the  house  is  of  stone,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  design  and  workmanship.  It  has  two 
wings,  joined  by  a  circular  colonade,  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  front  was  built  by  the  father  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Burlington,  and  is  more  modem  than  the 
house.  The  apartments  are  in  a  fine  taste,  and  the 
stair-case  painted  with  great  spirit,  by  Seb.  Ricci. 
Behind  the  boose  is  a  spacious  garden. 

Farther  west  is  Devonshire  House,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Berkeley  fc- 
family.  It  is  a  modern  building,  principally  of 
brick,  and,  though  pkiii,  is  very  elegant  and  well- 
proportioned.    The  offices  on  the  wings  are  properly 

subordinate 
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subordinate  to  the  house,  and  make  ^  consistent 
whole.  The  state  rooms  are  Y^ry  rich  and  ui?ignifi- 
cent.  ThiB  collection  of  pictures  is  thought  fer  su- 
perior to  any  other  private  collection  in  the  kipgdprn.. 
Here  i§  also  an  excellent  library,  and  a  fiqe  coJlecr 
tion  of  medals. 

Opposite  to  St.  Jameses,  church  is  a  plac^  to  which 
the  name  of  Albany  has  been  lately  given,  which 
«xtend9  from  Piccadilly  to  Burlington-gardens,  a 
street  so  called  fr9m  the  north  wall  of  the  gardens 
of  Bur|ington-house  forming  one  side  of  it.  The 
front,  of  Albany,  in  Piccadilly,  is  formed  by  two 
handsome  buildings,  between  which  is  a  passage  into 
the  court  yard  of  Melbourne-house,  jate  the  resi-p 
dence  of  Hjs  Royal  Highness  thp  Dqke  of  York,  from 
whose  second  title  its  n^me  is  derived-  It  is  uow 
converted  into  a  hotel ;  find  in  th^  gardens,  behipd, 
are  two  rows  of  convenient  chambers,  on  a  plap  nearly 
resembliijg  those  of  the  jnnsof  court ;  to  which  there 
are  entrances  at  each  end.  JJetween  these  ranges  of 
ji^ujldings  is  a  long  paved  passage,  covered  by  a  roof, 
supported  on  small  pillars;  and  the  ^ntrance  to  pach 
door  is  sheltered  from  the  weather  in  a  similar  man» 
ner. 

On  the  north  side  of  BudingtQn-gardeps  is  Paget- « 
bouse,  the  town  residence  of  the  Karl  of  Uxbridge. 
It  is  a  very  large  building,  with  a  handsome  stone 
froptf  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement  story,  support- 
ing a  range  pf  lofty  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order, 
crowded  with  an  entablature,  above  which  i]s  ^  low 
balustrade,  to  conceal  the  roof. 

Between  St,  James's  church  and  Pall-njialjl,  is  St. 
James^s-sqdar^ ;  in  the  center  of  which  is  j^  large 
oval  bason  of  water,  one  hundred  and  ftfiy  feet  in  its 
longest  diameter.  This  square  is  ^urrouwed,  except 
on  the  south  side,  with  exceeding;  gooxl  .b9Jldiflgi5, 
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some  of  which  are  very  elegant;  the  largest  is  Nor- 
folk-house, at  the  south-east  corner. 

Jermyn-street,  and  St,  Alban's-street,  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  square,  take  their  names  from 
the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  who  was  the  principal  con- 
tributor to  the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  are 
built  upon  the  ground  belonging  to  bis  house,  which 
stood  near  the  north  end  of  St.  Afban's-street. 

On  the  south  side  of  that  part  of  Oxford  street, 
which  is  within  this  parish,  stands  a  building  called 
the  Pantheon,  erected  in  the  year  1779,  as  a  place  of 
evening  entertainment  for  the  nobility  aiid  genttyj 
but  which  has  been  principally  used,  of  late  yeare, 
for  exhibitions,  and,  occasionally,  for  masquerades. 
It  was  ^  superb  and  beautiful  structure,  though  con- 
cealed from  public  view,  except  the  two  entrances, 
the  principal  of  which  is  in  Oxford- street,  and  the 
other  in  Poland-street,  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Opera-house,  by  fire,  the  subscribers  to  that  esta- 
blishment removed  the  performances  to  this  pfece; 
but,  in  the  month  of  January,  1798?  it  shared  the 
same  fete,  the  interior  of  it  being  wholly  consumed 
by  the  same  destructive  element. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south-west  is  Carnaby- 
market,  built  on  the  site  of  the  west  part  of  a  piece 
of  ground,  called  the  Pest^field,from  a  lazaretto  being 
erected  there,  in  the  year  l66o,  for  the  reception  of 
persons  seized  with  the  plague ;  some  thousafids  of 
those  who  died  in  that  calamitous  year,  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery,  which  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
ground. 

Near  this  is  Golden-square,  which  is  very  neat, 

,  though  small,  containing  about  two  acres.  The  centff 

of  it  is  encompassed  by  a  plain  iron  railing,  within 

which  are  grassrplats  and  gravel  walks ;  and  the  whole 

ia  surrouaded  with  handsome  and  uniform  birildings. 

It 
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It  was  originally  called  Gelding-square,  from  the  sign 
of  a  neighbouring  inn. 

West  of  St.  James's  parish,  is  that  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  the  church  of  which  stands  in  Great 
George-street. 

This  parish  was  also  taken  out  of  St^  Martin's^  in 
the  Fields.  The  commissioners  for  building  the  fifty 
new  churches,  appointed  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  par* 
liament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  observ- 
ing the  want  of  one  in  this  part  of  the  town,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabi- 
tants, erected  this  elegantstructure,  which  was  finished 
in  1724,  and,  in  complinient  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
was  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  Martyr.  It  has  a 
plain  body,  with  aa  elegant  portico ;  the  columns, 
which  are  Corinthian,  are  of  a  large  diameter,  and 
the  pediment  has  an  acroteria,  but  without  further 
ornament.  It  has  a  tower,  which  is  elegantly  adorned 
at  the  comers,  with  coupled  Corinthian  columns  that 
are  very  lofty;  these  are  crowned  with  an  entablature, 
which,  at  each  corner,  supports  two  vases;  and  over 
these,  the  tower  still  rises,  till  it  is  terminated  by  a 
dome,  crowned  with  a  turret,  that  supports  a  ball, 
over  which  is  a  vane. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage,  of  which  is  in  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  ground  oe  which  this  church  stands  was  given 
by  Lieutenant  General  William  Stewart,  who  also 
bequeathed  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  parish, 
towards  erecting  and  endowing  a  charity  schooh 

At  the  north  end  of  George-street  is  Hanover- 
sc^uare,  from  which  the  church  receives  its  distinctive 
appellation^ 

.This  square  is  so  called  in  compliment  to  the 
present  royal  family.  It  contains  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  garden,  enclosed 
with  rails:  the  houses,  which  are  built  in  the  modern 

tagte. 
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taste,  toake  afn  elegant  appearance,  and  are  iiihabfted 
by  persons  of  the  first  distinctircrti.  The  house  in  the 
south-west  cbtner  is  considered  the  befet  piece  of 
bridk-w6rk  iVi  the  metropolis^. 

West  from  Hanover-square  is  Grosvenor-square, 
^iiifcli  is  so  named  from  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  its 
Original  proprietor. 

Thfe  area  of  this  sqniare  contains  a(bout  five  acres, 
and  tn  'the  mid(5le  is  a  large  garden,  sirrroutided  widi 
paTiteatd6  rsfls,  pl^oed:  upon  a  ciirculkr  dwarf  wall. 
Th^  garAen  is  Idid  out  into  wate,  and  adorned  with 
k'n  eqtiestriati  statue  df  Ring  George  1.  gilt,  which 
stands  on  a  p^d^stai  iti  thfe  cente^r.  Tb0  square  is  ^f- 
roUiid^fd  wfth  fetegfemt  bouses, 'which,  however,  are  veiy 
far  frdth  Wmg'unifoi't*i;'^ome  being  of  stone,  others 
of  brick  'and  intone,  kftd  dthet^  of  brick  Only.  Indeed, 
herfe'  is 'the  ^6atel^  variety  of  bandsotUe  buildings 
that  Is  amy  Vhete  to  be  tnet  witii  id  so  small  a 
feombasfe.  ■  •  •    ' 

*tne  South  end  df  ^Geoi^ge- street  terminfates  in 
Cbrkhiit-strfeet,  \vhicb,'  Wrtb  great  part  df  N^w  Bond- 
l^tf^fet,  is  built  upon  the  site  of  *a  field,  formerly  called 
Cbhdnit-mead,  froih  one  df  the  conduits  'Which 
supplied  this  ,part  of  the  town  with  Water. 
^,  in  Conduit  stteet  is  a  chapel,  CalledTrinity-ehapel, 
the  history  of  which  is  very  rerharkable.  It  was 
originally  a  wooden  field-chapel,  erected  by  James 
ll.  atid  fixed  upon  wheels,  for  the  pufpose  of  being 
t!6nveyed  Wherever  his  majestyweilt ;  it  being  fitted 
up  for  his  private  masses.  Ih  the  ye^r  1686,  it  was 
In  his  camp,  1at  HounsloW-heath,'  where  it  remained 
until  Boui^time  after  the  Kevolution,  when  it  was 
removed,  and  placed  near  the  north  end  of  Old  Bond- 
street,  Here  it  remained,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel 
by  tbe  neighbouring  inhabitants,  until  the  year  17l6> 
'when  it  was  demolished,  and  the  present  building 

erected  for  the  same  use. 

From. 
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From  thfe  irest  end  of  Conduit  street,  19  a  street 
called  Bruton-street,  leading  into  Berkeley-square, 
wliidh  derives  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  former 
mansion  of  Lord  Berkeley,  of  Stratton. 

This  sqirarre  contains  about  three  acres  of  ground, 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram.  It  is 
sutrounded  with  very  elegant  buildings;  and  in  the 
center  of  it  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  present 
Majesty,  erected  by  Her  Royal  U  ighness  the  Princess 
Amelia.  The  whole  of  the  south  side  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  mugniflcetit  mansion  and  gardens  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  La^sdown,  which  are  *  separated  from  the 
£?quare  by  a  brick  wall. 

On  Hay-hill,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  this  square, 
a  skirmish  todk  place,  in  the  year  1554,  between  a 
party  of  insurgents,  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a 
detachment  from  the  royal  army,  in  which  the  former 
were  repulsed.  After  the  subsequent  defea:t  anft 
capture  of  StrThoma$,  at  Ltidgate,  he  \^as  executed, 
and  his  headset  up  oh  a  gallows,  at  this  placfe ;  and 
three  of  his  associates  were  hung  in  dhains  near*  their 
leader. 

West  df  Berkeley-square  is  May- fair,  formerly  an 
open  space,  whereon  a  fair  was  held  annually,  in  the 
month  of  May,  but  novir  covered  with  a  chapel,  several 
streets,  and  a  small  market,  called  Shepherd  Vmarket* ' 

On  the  north  side  of  May- fair  is  Chesterfield-house, 
an  elegant  structure  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, from  whom  it  derives  its^name.  It  consists 
of  a  main  body  with  detached  wings,  connected  by 
a  very  beautiful  colonade,  the  entablature  of  whi(5h 
is  crowned  with  an  attic  balustrade  and  pedeistals 
above  each  column,  on  which  are  placed  elegant 
vases.  This  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  buildings  in 
London,  which  M.  Grosley  allows  to  be  equal  to 
the  hotels  of  the  nobility  in  Paris.,  See  his  Toiir 
to  London,  vol.  L  p.  42.  -;     .    . 

That 
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That  part  of  Piccadilly  which  is  ia  this  parish^ 
was  formerly  called  Portugal-streeC  It  is  only  built 
on  the  north  side,  the  other  being  formed  by  the 
wall  and  railing  of  the  Green  Park.  This  row  of 
houses  contains  several  very  handsomis  buildings, 
and  is  terminated  by  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
Lord  Batbarst;  behind  which  is  a  pleasant  garden, 
separated  by  a  dwarf  stone  wall  and  iron  railing 
from  Hyde-park. 

At  the  end  of  Piccadilly,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Kensington,  stands  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital. 

This  undertaking  was  set  on  foot,  in  the  year 
1733,  by  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned 
in  a  charity  of  a  similar  description  in  Chapel-street, 
Westminster.  But  the  house  in  which  that  institu- 
tion had  been  carried  on,  being  old  and  ruinous,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove,  when  a  considerable 
number,  but  not  the  majority,  gave  the  preference 
to  this  building,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
Lord  Lanesborough,  who  died  there  in  1724,  but 
was  then  vacant.  Having  determined  upon  this  spot, 
and  being  supported  by  the  medical  department,  the 
minority  separated  from  the  old  institution,  and  so- 
licited subscriptions  foe  their  new  establishment,  with 
such  zeal,  that  in  less  than  three  months,  the  wings 
were  built  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  patients. 

This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine  situation,  and  has  all 
the  benefit  of  a  clear  and  pure  air.  It  is  a  very  neat 
buildin|;,  and  though  it  is  extremely  plain,  yet  is  not 
devoid  of  omainent.  It  has  two  small  wings,  and  a 
large  front,  with  only  one  door,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  few  steps. 
On  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  pediment 
raised  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  and  under  this 
ornament  is.  a  stone  with  an  inscription,  expressing 
the  noble  use  to  which  this  structure  is  applied. 

Hyde 
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Hyde  Parki  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in 
this  parish,  is  a  royal  demesne,  at  the  west  extremity 
of  the  metropolis,  extending,  between  the  great 
western  road  on  the  south  side,  and  the  road  to 
Oxford  on  the  north,  to  Kensington.  It  is  parjt  of 
the  ancient  manor  of  Hida,  which  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster,  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  became  the  property  of  the 
crown.  It  was  originally  much  iai^er  than  it  is  at 
presentj  having  been  reduced  since  the  survey  in 
1652,  when  it  contained  six  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  by  inclosing  Kensington-gar4ens,  and  by  grants 
of  land,  between  Hyde-park  Corner  and  Park-lane,  for 
building  on.  According  to  a  survey  taken  in  the 
year  1790,  its  present  extent  is  three  huBdred  and 
ninety-four  acres,  two  roods,  and  thirty-eight  poles. 

The  scenery  of  this  park  is  very  pleasing,  and  its 
natural  beauties  will  be  greatly  heightened,  when 
the  plantations  made  in  it  lately  have  reached  ma- 
turity. The  Serpentine  River,  at  the  west  end,  is  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  formed  by  Queen  Caroline^  in 
the  year  1730,  by  enlarging  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which  taking  its  rise  to  the  north-weat  of  Bayswater, 
on  the  Uxbridge  road,  passe?  through  Kensington- 
gardens  and  this  park,  and  falls  into  the  Thames,  near 
Ranelagh, 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  River  is  a 
cluster  of  houses  for  the  keepers  and  deputy  rangers 
of  the  park, _which,  heipg, built  on  the  edge  of  a 
grove. of  tall  oaks,  forms  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape.  The  one  nearest  the  river 
is  built  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cake- 
house,  in  the  beginning,  erf*. the  last  century,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  In  the  garden  belonging  to 
this  house,  is  the  building  erected  by  the  Humane 
Society,  as  a  receiving-house  for  those  who  are  un- 
fortunately drowned  in  the  neighbouring  river. 

I  At 
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At  the  north-west  o6mer  of  this  park  is  a  very 
beautifti]  inclosed  eminence,  caHed  Buckden-hill) 
which  being  only  separated  from  Kensingtons-gardens 
by  a  haha,  appears,  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
On  the  declivity  of  this  hill  is  the  grove  of  oaks  men* 
tioned  before,  in  which  are  two '  medicinal  springs j 
fhe  one,  a  slight  chalybeate,  is  drank  as  a  tonic,  but 
its  virtues  ought  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
exercise  taken  in  going  thither;  the  other  is  reputed 
a  specific  in^some  disorders  of  the  eyes.  There  is  a 
foot-path  across  this  hill  to  Kensington-gardens. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  park  are  very  handsome 
barracks  for  the  Royal  Horse-guards;  and  on  this 
side  are  two  carriage  roads  to  Kensington ;  one  of 
which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Rotten-row. 
These  have  become  the  resort  of  the  fashionable 
world,  instead  of  thie  Ring,,  and  are  as  much  fre- 
quented, especially  on  Sundays. 

The  open  part  of  the  park  was,  till  lately,  used  for 
the  field-days  and  reviews  of  the  horse  and  foot- 
guards,  ana  also  for  those  of  the  volunteers,  by 
which  the  sward  of  it  was  so  much  injured,  that  it 
had  become  a  dry  sandy  plain,  with  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  verdure.  At  present^  however,  these  exer- 
cises are  forbidden,  and  the  surface  of  it  is  sown 
with  grass  seeds,  and  covered  with  the  mud  taken 
from  the  reservoir  at  the  lowet  part  of  the  Serpentine 
River,  which  ^ill  restore  it  to  its  pristine  beautyl 

Park-lane,  on  the  east  side  of  Hyde  Park,  contains 
many  handsome  modern  buildings,  which,  from  their 
i^ituation,  command  an  Extensive  and  very  agreeably 
prospect. 
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